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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, AUGUST 20, 21, and 22, 1936 





THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
August 20, 1936 


The Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, held at Cambridge, Massachusetts August 20, 21 and 22, 1936, con- 
vened in Langdell Hall, Harvard Law School, at ten o’clock, William R. Roalfe, 
President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT ROAcrFeE: In calling this Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries to order, and particularly in such a 
significant and historic spot as this, it is a great temptation to give expression to 
my own thoughts and emotions. However, I will not do this as, through the 
splendid efforts of our Committee on Local Arrangements, an excellent series of 
meetings has been planned for us. 

We are privileged this morning to have with us four very distinguished 
gentlemen who are going to extend greetings to us at this our first session. As I 
take it, the term “greetings” leaves the door wide open to each of these gentlemen 
to express himself in any way he sees fit. I feel quite certain that each will have 
a message that will be of value to us as members of this Association which is 
organized to serve the legal profession in all of its branches. I believe this is 
one of the great advantages that we have that, although we are a specialized 
group, we must include within our memberships persons who are attending to the 
needs of those who constitute the various branches of the legal profession. Thus, 
together, our interests are very broad indeed, particularly in this day and age 
when those who follow the law are more fully realizing how closely it is related 
to all the social sciences and to life itself. 

First on the program this morning is a man who has the honor of represent- 
ing an institution whose law school is without doubt a mecca for all of us. It is 
hard to imagine a law librarian who would not wish to visit the Harvard Law 
School Library, and to see the greatest legal collection in the world. 

Obviously this law school would not exist except as a part of this larger 
institution, although I have no doubt that some persons very frequently consider 
it the most important part of the University. 

In presenting our first speaker I want to repeat a story attributed to the late 
Justice Holmes. Upon his return to Cambridge one day he was heard to say 
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that he always had to readjust himself to the fact that when one spoke of “‘the 
President” he was not speaking of the President of the United States. 

With all due respect to the Chief Executive of our Nation may | say that it 
gives me great pleasure to introduce the man who now honors the office to which 
Justice Holmes referred. May I present the President, the President of Harvard 
University. 

PRESIDENT JAMES Bryant Conant: Mr. Roalfe, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is a great pleasure to me as President of Harvard to welcome this morning the 
members of the American Association of Law Libraries. Your President has 
spoken very kindly of our Law Library here of which we are proud, a library 
which has been built up over many years, which has been increased and made 
still more valuable in recent years by our Librarian, Mr. James, and our Dean, 
Dean Pound. It seems rather fitting that we have the pleasure of welcoming 
this Association here in an institution which has fostered the growth of law libra- 
ries for a number of years, and we believe with some success. 

But quite apart from that I am delighted that you are here this year because 
this year is the celebration of our three hundredth anniversary, and we are par- 
ticularly delighted to be hosts to any gathering of those interested in the learned 
world or any aspect of academic work. It is our good fortune that the American 
Bar Association has chosen Boston for its meeting during this next week. 

I hope that when you are here you may have the occasion and take the 
opportunity of seeing something of what we are planning in the way of cele- 
bration for this event which seems to us worthy of a celebration, namely, the 
beginning of our education in America. 

When some few years ago we looked forward to the days of 1936 to decide 
whether or not we should attempt a celebration of any magnitude, it seemed to 
all of us the more we thought of it that it was much more than our own birthday; 
being the beginning of education in America it was worthy of more than the 
usual academic ceremony. 

So we hoped that during this summer of 1936 we would be able to put the 
University on view as it were to the general public and to the learned world. We 
have put it on view to the general public by arranging certain exhibits and by 
opening parts of the University that are not usually open to the general public 
and by providing a carefully trained free guide service. Some thirty thousand 
people have taken advantage of this free guide service and have gone through 
some portion of the University and in this way have seen what a modern univer- 
sity is doing for the furthering of the life of the Nation. 

Then we put the University on view to the learned world in the sense that 
we would use this summer as the occasion for welcoming here various groups of 
specialists and having specialist sessions and meetings. As you know, there is 
now in progress in this very building a most important Conference on the Future 
of the Common Law which was arranged by Mr. Pound, Dean of the Harvard 
Law School. We are having similar meetings and conferences with the other 
specialist schools and faculties. Then in September we are going to have a large 
Conference on Arts and Sciences. All this is in celebration of three hundred 
years of an idea, the idea of having higher education on this continent. 

We are, | hope, not too historically minded. You must forgive us, for it is 
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only once in a hundred years that we do this you know, if we seem too much 
interested in our part, but as one looks back to 1636 and the more one studies 
the more one is surprised and startled by the ambition of those few who came to 
New England and in spite of tremendous handicaps and hardships seemed to be 
interested above all else in establishing here a university. I say a university 
advisedly for, contrary to the popular impression, Harvard was not founded as a 
divinity school. That is the impression which perhaps the stirring mind of 
President Quincy left with many people, but those who have studied the seven- 
teenth century, particularly Harvard’s history in the seventeenth century, can 
bring forward any amount of evidence to show that the men at that time were 
sincerely interested in transplanting education on this continent. Professor Mori- 
son, our official historian, has written three very interesting volumes on Harvard’s 
history in the seventeenth century. 

It was an extraordinary ambition and as we look back on it now it was a 
hopeless ambition. They even hoped that they could produce something better 
than Oxtord and Cambridge, a Puritan university where all Puritans could come 
to get an education. And this was a. place hardly settled and surrounded by 
Indians! It was extraordinary. 

In a few years they seemed to be more successful than anyone could have 
dared hope because in 1642 Oxford was literally captured by the Puritans. The 
Puritans were put in power in Cambridge and Oxford and of course they then 
became very interested in this Puritanical college in New England. The result 
was that by 1640 Oxford and Cambridge had recognized the Harvard degree as 
being an equivalent which was certainly a triumph for a college erected in the 
wilderness. 

One has to skip from those ambitions of the seventeenth century down to the 
nineteenth century before one finds real development of the ideals those Puritans 
had, the development of a university as apart from the college. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Law School was founded and the end of the nine- 
teenth century represents the period when I think we can all agree that Harvard 
became a university. It is about the same period in which other institutions, 
somewhat younger in this country, also became universities. 

So those three hundred years are of interest to us. To my mind they are 
of interest to us chiefly because of the bold dreams of those Puritans. They were 
interested in learning in spite of the wilderness. The reason they were interested 
in it I will not take the time to go into. It is an interesting historical problem; 
why they should have been so enthusiastic about it when they were so dogmatic 
in manners of religion; why they were so peculiarly interested in-learning as such. 

That tradition has remained more or less a constant factor in this University 
and in no part in the University has it borne richer fruit than in the Faculty of 
Law. 

It is a great privilege to have you here and to feel you are going to have 
your meetings in the building of the Law School. I rarely have the opportunity 
of addressing law librarians. Anyone who is the administrative head of a large 
educational institution such as ours must be very proud of its libraries and its 
librarians. He must always be very wary of the long pull as to how we are going 
to house the accumulations so as to continue the great libraries. 
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As one who has turned over those problems I have seen only one ray of light 
coming over the horizon and that is through the means of photographic methods. 
In the distant future it may be possible through this process to reduce enormously 
the space that is necessary for housing books. In the case of monographs it may 
be possible to reduce even the cost of publication. I did not notice on the list of 
papers any discussion of this problem of photographic methods as a solution of 
the great problem. Perhaps you do not feel that it is the proper time to enter 
into that, but from the point of view of those who Have to look to the future for 
the funds to provide buildings to house these libraries, to say nothing of the 
funds to provide for paying the librarians, it does seem that this method of photo- 
graphic reproduction is perhaps the answer to the large question which looms 
before all who are concerned with the finances of an educational institution. 

Let me say again in conclusion how very welcome you are and how delighted 
we are that you are with us. ( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT Roa.re: |: feel quite certain that I can speak for all of us in 
thanking Dr. Conant for his words of greeting and also for the thought that he 
has left with us with respect to the problem of housing library materials. While 
this is not formally on our program this year there is no question that we as an 
Association will one of these days have to deal with it. Too many of us are 
already confronted with the necessity of finding some solution, and perhaps some 
better solution than has been evolved to date. 

This is my fourth exposure to Harvard University and while this by no 
means makes me a Harvard man, nevertheless it has exerted quite a profound 
impression upon me. Being a lawyer, this impression has come to me through 
the Law School, and largely through the kind hospitality of Professor James. I 
can hardly say too much for the courtesy and kindness that have been extended 
to me on my various visits and I know that the same is true with respect to all 
of you who have been here before. He is always the soul of hospitality to any 
librarian from wherever he may come. 

The library of which Professor James is the administrator is of interest to 
all of us and we recognize that he as the administrator has done much to develop 
further the great collection that he found here, so that it now reaches out in every 
direction and has become the wonderful thing that it is. 

Several years ago in presenting a paper on the question of law school libra- 
ries I was inclined to emphasize the importance of the librarian. I have since 
more fully realized there is a second consideration that is of the greatest import- 
ance in the building up of our law school libraries, and it is paralleled by an 
analagous consideration relating to other types of libraries. There is no question 
but that in the law schools the future of the library depends upon the faculty and 
its attitude, and this, of necessity, is most concretely expressed by the Dean. In 
this institution in which we are meeting there can be no doubt that its collection 
is a splendid tribute to the marvelous co-operation which the Librarian of the 
Harvard Law School has received from the Dean of the School. I do not think 
I can say anything more appropriate in presenting him than that he is one of the 
greatest friends the law libraries have among law school deans. Therefore, it is 
a great honor to me to have this opportunity to present a man we all know, 
Dean Roscoe Pound. ( Applause.) 
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Dean Pounp: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: We are conducting in 
Langdell Hall this morning a two-ring circus and I have appointed a deputy ring 
master in what I would call ring No. 2 upstairs and I can only take a few 
moments to perform in ring No. 1 downstairs. 

It is very pleasant indeed to welcome you to this School. As your President 
has said, from almost the beginning the Law Library has been a chief concern 
of this institution. 

You may remember that the first law schools in America were simply ex- 
panded, you might say glorified, law offices. A lawyer took certain pupils into 
his office. Sometimes his practice did not develop enough to occupy much of his 
time and he found it was more profitable to take a number of pupils, and gradu- 
ally that came to be the chief business of his office and his office expanded into 
a law school. 

I am afraid that the first decade of the Harvard Law School stood as an 
institution of that sort and in an institution of that kind books did not make very 
much difference. There was a tendency then to call on local law. If a man had 
local statutes and a handful of local reports, if there were any, he could conduct 
a school of the apprentice type pretty well, the students taking down what he 
dictated to them about the method of conducting litigation, because law starts 
always with procedure and if you will look at the first fruits of this Law School 
you will see that they were in the form of a treatise on real answers. 

I suppose the change came with Mr. Justice Story when he became the head 
of the school and from the very start insisted upon a library—a great collection 
for those days—of the reports of the English courts, the result, of course, bound 
in those treatises of his that had a great deal to do with the making and shaping 
of American law. 

Now when Langdell said in 1886 that law was a science and that the mate- 
rials of that science were to be found in books, the first part of that proposition 
for the time was heretical. Men did not believe that there was anything more 
than the practical art. The teaching of law really consisted in imparting to the 
students the apparatus of conducting a caucus in the court. But the second part 
of the Langdell proposition was that whatever the law was the materials were in 
books. Story’s books, as I have said, and later the books of Parsons and Wash- 
burn, were received almost as authoritative. 

I remember an indignant old time practitioner, when he found Washburn on 
Real Property cited, said, “Where is the statute that makes that authoritative?” 

Books did become authoritative. Men were convinced until quite recently 
that materials of the law were to be found in books. Today that is not so fashion- 
able. A very vocal group of jurists are abroad in the land telling us that law in 
books is a mere delusion; we are to seek for law in action, law in life, in the 
courts and lawyers’ offices, on the streets, in factories and workshops and 
wherever men are doing anything. Some of them even go so far as to say that 
law is whatever is done officially. 

I like to think of that proposition in relation to the experience of one of my 
neighbors who the other day found that his cellar had been invaded by an in- 
truder. The police station was nearby and he telephoned for a policeman. The 
policeman came too late to apprehend the intruder but he made a careful search 
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of the premises and walked away with two bottles under his coat. I suppose that 
was done officially and that was law! 

If we hold a bill of that kind law libraries are not a very necessary thing. 
1 read a translation of a book written by a Jewish jurist of Soviet Russia in 
which he tells us that in the state of the future there isn’t going to be any law; 
simply administrative orders. Of course, in that case law libraries would not be 
necessary, but my answer to all that sort of thing is that if we are to hunt for 
law in life we will probably on the whole find more about life in the books than 
we can expect in the course of a brief existence to find each for himself in the 
courts and law offices and on the streets, in workshops and factories and wherever 
men are doing things, because in the law reports we find the controversies, the 
difficulties, the troubles that men have brought to tribunals for generations, and 
the way experienced men who devoted themselves conscientiously in the past were 
able to adjust those relations and settle those disputes. It is not possible for any 
human being to compass in his own experience a tithe of the experience of justice 
that can be found in book reports. 

I do not think it is any mistake, any accident, that since the twelfth century 
in Continental Europe men have had quarries as indicated in the digests of 
fragments of the writings of the great Roman jurist of that era, and when we 
look at those fragments carefully we see that they are founded, like our law 
reports, on experience. Practical questions of adjusting human relations, of 
ordering human conduct, were presented. Reflecting on the experience of those 
who had gone before him and his own, he suggested a solution that came to be 
adopted. As | said, we have had there a quarry for time immemorial. 

I do not get so excited about the bulk of our reports, the bulk of law libra- 
ries. If the only problem is the books we ought to be able to solve that. I re- 
member, when I was trying to get Langdell Hall enlarged, the building committee, 
composed of the architects, had to be consulted and they did not agree with my 
notions of how this building should be built. .1 have a somewhat irritable temper ; 
it was a bit irritated and I suggested to them that we have in Hastings Hall there 
a bit of College Gothics; we had a Neo-Renaissance in Austin; we had a Greek 
temple in the old part of Langdell. Now, I said, give me an American factory 
to complete the triangle because after all if I have room for books and lecture 
rooms | am not so concerned about the exterior appearance of the entrance, and, 
if we have to, put up warehouses, or I was going to say gas tanks; but we have 
these books containing the experience of mankind in adjusting relations, ordering 
conduct ; that is the main thing; and, while the world is buying and buying, things 
are doing and we have complexity and adversity. When you reduce our reposi- 
tories in experience, adjustment of conduct, to a small epitome or code you will 
abstract out of it a great part of what goes to make an instrument of justice. 

I am on the Committee of the American Bar Association on Duplication of 
Law Books and I am supposed to be bestirring myself to find out what to do 
about that multiplication; but it has its good side. The bad side, of course, is 
that law publishers are very likely concerned with publishing as much as they 
can succeed in getting people to buy, and that probably can be remedied. But let 
us make up our minds that we are living in an era of bigness and that libraries 
along with everything have got to be big, and when anybody tells me that a big 
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library is a sepulcher for books I tell them that it is the man who thinks that way 
who is dead and not the books. 

I found the most illuminating shedding of light on many problems in a report 
of a case in a place, I am not sure I could find on the map, called West Griqua- 
land. It had to do with the carrying of hides across a boundary somewhere in 
Africa and it raised questions of criminal law and conflict of laws that I have 
never seen put before in a way that raised so many thoughtful questions. 

Now a complete law library has to have a decision of a magistrate of West 
Griqualand. John Chipman Gray made a little fun of me when I was insistent 
on getting certain books for our law library. He asked me whether I thought 
the decisions of the Lord Chancellor of Dahomey on the question of the rule 
against perpetuities would be enlightening. I told him that if Dahomey ever got 
a Lord Chancellor it was not unlikely that a question might arise there that he 
would be glad to read about and get out another edition. 

The truth of it is that experience is as varied as life and when we are dealing 
with life we cannot neglect any phase of it from which we may be able to extract 
a workable solution of these problems of human relations and human conduct. 

Now it may be that the problem of duplication of books will be solved in 
the way suggested by the jurist of Soviet Russia. It may be that the time will 
come when human relations, human conduct, are adjusted by administrative order. 
It may be that some revolutionist remembers the example of the Turks who 
burned the great library at Alexandria because it represented the literature of 
heathendom in the past and will say that this great collection of the law of the 
bourgeois world deserves the same fate, and perhaps centuries to come will feel 
badly about the loss of this collection of human experience and justice. 

At any rate you are engaged in a work of first importance not only for legal 
education but for the administration of justice. The law library is the central 
point in the law school and if I am right in the view, that I expressed yesterday, 
that our common law is simply a taught tradition and that its vitality is due to 
the continuity of teaching, you in a sense are the repositories, the guardians of 
repositories of the common law and your function is not less than that of the 
teachers who deal with the instruments that are in your care. ( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT Roare: Certainly I can express the gratitude of all of us for 
the remarks of Dean Pound. Not only have they been of great interest and 
significance as a whole but I am sure that many of you will feel as I do that 
they include quotable sentences and paragraphs that may be used by each of us 
when we need them in trying to obtain more adequate support in the development 
of our libraries. Certainly I was not mistaken in introducing Dean Pound as the 
friend of law libraries and law librarians. 

It seems to me it is a happy circumstance that this year, when we have met 
immediately before the annual convention of the American Bar Association, we 
have had the opportunity to assemble in this great Law School, thus in a way 
indicating by our own program the necessary unity or co-operative relationship 
between legal education and the other branches of the legal profession. 

The speakers whom we have already heard have represented, primarily, the 
educational and legal institutions of this country. We are now to have the 
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pleasure of hearing two additional speakers who will greet us as representatives 
of the two traditional branches of the legal profession, the Bench and the Bar. 

Because of the fact that we are placing considerable emphasis upon the 
possibility of co-operation with the American Bar Association this year, I feel 
that we are fortunate in having the opportunity this morning to be greeted by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Boston Bar for the meeting of 
the American Bar Association. He has been good enough to come to us today 
and also to extend to us greetings on behalf of the Boston Bar because of the 
fact that we are meeting in his section of the country and virtually in his city. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Mr. Robert G. Dodge, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Boston Bar. 


Mr. Dopce: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am impressed by the 
order of speakers thus far: the President of Harvard University; the Dean of 
the Harvard Law School; Dodge, plain lawyer, as an anti-climax. That puts in 
the shade the old slogan, “For God, for Country and for Yale!’ However Judge 
Davis is to follow and equilibrium will be restored. 

It gives me great pleasure as a plain practicing lawyer of Boston, bearing 
temporarily that tremendous title which your President has read out, to welcome 
you to our community. We practicing lawyers may not always show it but we 
fully recognize the debt we are under to those in charge of the libraries where 
we do our daily work, and I certainly hope that while you are in Boston you will 
visit our great workshop, the Social Law Library, founded in 1803 and forming 
today the lawyers’ library of this community. When you go there, however, 
please do not judge Boston by the Courthouse through which you will have to 
walk to get to it. That is one of the most cheerless of places. Judge Boston 
rather by the fine, spacious, airy Social Law Library. Do come in to see it. And 
come to the meetings of the American Bar Association. 

I was very much interested in reading the pages of agenda which I| received 
yesterday from your President to see that he labels as one of the most important 
matters for your consideration this year the report of your Committee on Co- 
operation with the American Bar Association. I was also interested in looking 
over the reports of the American Bar Association Committees, and particularly 
the Committee to which Dean Pound refers of which he is Chairman. The Re- 
port of the Committee on the Duplication of Law Books and Publications says 
that attempts are being made to remedy or to find some remedy for the evil, not 
of the number of books, but of unnecessary law books and unnecessary publica- 
tion of decisions of cases. There again co-operation between the two Associations 
is emphasized from the point of view of the American Bar Association and I do 
hope that during the coming week you will stay in this community and that you 
will take part in the discussions of the Association, listen to what is said and give 
us the benefit of your assistance. I can assure you of a very hearty welcome, 
not only from the American Bar Association but more particularly from their 
host, the Bar Association of the City of Boston. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT RoaLFre: The remarks of Mr. Dodge, in spite of his own state- 
ment, have not been an anti-climax. I know we all appreciate the welcome that 
he has extended to us and I hope that all of us may be able, not only to take 
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advantage of the opportunities to see Boston but also, to take advantage of the 
fact that the American Bar Association is holding its convention next week. 

We can hardly be ignorant of the fact that great things are happening in 
the American bar in these days and in connection with these matters the American 
Bar Association is playing an important part, a far more important part than it 
has ever before played in the life of the average lawyer of this great country. 

We now have the privilege of hearing from a representative of the Bench. 
In the expression, the Bench and Bar, we name the Bench first and certainly it is 
quite correct to say that the Bench is never last except in the sense that it always 
has the last word. For many a practitioner this is rather tragic since the typical 
lawyer when he loses his case is quite certain that the Court was wrong, and 
under our system somehow or other the Court is always right. 

We have the great pleasure this morning of hearing, as a representative of 
the Bench, one who presides over a Land Court, and I think the fact that he 
presides over a court of this kind gives added interest to the opportunity to hear 
from him for I am sure that many of us come from sections where no Land 
Court exists, and we may be somewhat in doubt as to its functions except in a 
hazy way that is suggested by the title. 

It is a great pleasure and I am happy to have the privilege of introducing 
the Honorable Charlies Thornton Davis, Judge of the Land Court of Massachu- 
setts. (Applause. ) 

Jupce Davis: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is certainly an honor 
and a very unexpected one to me to be asked to represent the Bench of Massa- 
chusetts in greeting such an Association as this. It is not perhaps entirely in- 
appropriate that the greeting should come from a judge of a trial court. Later 
you are to have close and intimate contact with our court of last resort. 

I doubt if there is any class in the community that is more directly indebted 
to the learning and to the courtesy of the law librarians than are the judges of 
the trial courts. The Land Court of Massachusetts has grown from a pure 
experiment in connection with land registration to have jurisdiction both at law 
and in equity over any and every subject that directly affects the title of land, 
so that it is very decidedly a trial court. Not only is it a trial court but I feel 
pretty sure that my friend, Mr. Stebbins, will tell you that it is probably the most 
trying of trial courts with which he ever comes in contact. 

The trial judge finds himself confronted unexpectedly and immediately with 
a nebulous idea that there is a question of law in this case on which that case 
ought to depend and it is just clear enough in his mind to be sure it is there and 
that is as far as he could go. It is not so much to know the law, the blotters 
advertising the old encyclopedia used to tell us, as it is to know where to find the 
law. If he could only get a lead; if he could only have a few moments. What 
is he going to do? I know what I do, whether it is here in Suffolk where most 
of our cases are heard or elsewhere; we sit here for the Commonwealth but we 
are adjourned from time to time throughout the Commonwealth where public 
convenience may require. I take advantage of the short recess or the adjourn- 
ment for lunch and I make tracks for the law library where I find the 
unprotected and helpless law librarian. I pour out my problem into his always 
courteous, helpful and readily responsive soul, and invariably—‘‘Oh, yes, I 
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think in the last edition of so-and-so on so-and-so you will find a matter that will 
give you a lead on that.” Or, “There was an article right along that line in one 
of the western law magazines published a few weeks ago. Just wait a minute 
and | will find that for you.” 

And that is all you need. Then you can do some work and your life is saved. 
That is just what it amounts to as far as the trial judge is concerned, and in 
these days, when counsel are most acute on building up a case in order to have 
good exceptions in it, it is a double saving grace to be able to fall back upon the 
law librarian. 

Unfortunately, the relation is not reciprocal. There isn’t anything that we 
can do for you except to be fellow suffers in a common misfortune. We are 
faced with such an enormous mass of material in the decisions and opinions of 
the courts of last resort that not even a law librarian is going to be able to keep 
up with it very much longer, much less a poor, unfortunate trial judge. 

What are these decisions and reports for? What are the reports published 

for? They are published so that the profession may have a guide, so that the 
practicing lawyer may avoid litigation for his client, may steer him on a safe 
course, a course that is charted by decisions. Every once in a while one of those 
boys gets out of alignment and has to be moved in a little way, and things have 
changed, but the course within which it is safe to travel is before any practicing 
lawyer, and it is before the judges of the trial courts if they will spend sufficient 
amount of work to dig it out. 
How are they going to do it? You cannot keep up with it any longer. What 
is the remedy? I do not know but | am going to take the liberty of making a 
suggestion along the line that has been suggested before but it differs a little. 
I do not believe in restricting the writing of opinions to those cases in which the 
court thinks it will be valuable. I do not think the court can tell. 

I had an experience as a youngster that I have never forgotten. I had 
brought an action in New Hampshire for a Boston bank and I found myself 
blocked by a decision in the very early reports in New Hampshire, a decision 
that was contrary to the law in Massachusetts, contrary to the law in New York, 
contrary to the law in England, and I ventured to argue very earnestly that I 
could not conceive of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire in 1890 writing an 
opinion that was contrary to the law as it stood in the other great commercial 
states. Chief Justice Doe looked down at me with that charming smile of his 
and said, “I do not think you need worry about that at all, Sir.” 

Well, I went home with my chest inflated and visions of a large fee and 
feeling generally pretty splendid. I got a notification from the clerk of the court 
in two or three days saying, “Decision below affirmed. No opinion.” 

There has been a great deal of discussion about that. I presume it is so all 
over the country. We have had it during the seven or eight years that I have 
been a member of the Judicial Council. ‘Shall we restrict the opinions? I do not 
believe it is fair to parties; I do not believe it is fair to counsel; I do not believe 
it is fair to the profession; and I do not believe the court itself can tell whether 
an opinion in that case is going to be of ultimate value as establishing the develop- 
ment of the law in that particular state. 

An old friend of mine was good enough to show me a decision on a real 
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estate problem, law of real property. He had been a great general practitioner 
and a great equity lawyer. He had a tremendously large mind and had written 
this thing with great care but it was frightfully condensed. I said, “Oh, Judge, 
do not let it go like that! As a specialist 1 can dig out what this is about but 
nobody else is going to be able to do it. Expand this! This is a decision that 
is going to meet with the attention of the law reviewers. You will find it will 
be cited everywhere as a leading case.” 

He said, “I cannot do that; that is all nonsense. I have cut it right down 
to the bone as far as I could. I have fifty-five other opinions to write during 
my summer vacation; I cannot spend any more time on this.” 

Well, there was misjudgment the other way. I took considerable pleasure 
in taking downstairs to him the number of the Harvarp Law Review and of the 
CotumBIA Law Review and of the Micu1caAn Law Review, and one or two 
others which had reviewed this case and expressed great disappointment that 
more time had not been spent on it so that the picture would be one which the 
student would understand or «ne which the general practitioner would grasp as 
he read the pages. 

I do not believe the court can do it; 1 do not think it knows, itself. Then 
again you are sitting here in the court of last resort in a very impudent little 
circle and reviewing each other’s work. You cannot say, “That is not worth 
writing; leave that out.” The Chief Justice cannot do it either; I am satisfied 
with that. | know it is a favorite scheme to have the court do it from within. 
I tell you the court cannot do it. 

Now then, who is going to do it? It ought to be done. It is only within 
recent times that the enormous amount of opinions have come out on matters 
that have no earthly significance whatever in the development of the law in that 
jurisdiction. Leading cases will not do it; that is not what we want at all. It is 
not the subject matter. If you want to trace the development of the law in your 
state or in your section you have got to have the reports and you have got to 
read them and you are going to get it from them. We must have them. 

Who is going to say what shall be printed and what shall not? I say that 
we do not want a restatement of the opinions of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts or of Kentucky or anywhere else, but I do say that if the American 
Bar Association would co-operate with a certain number of professors as spe- 
cialists, law school deans, and particularly with this organization because you 
librarians know from your daily practical experience what ought to go in and 
what ought to stay out, and get out—call it what you please, call it an abridged 
edition or a consolidated edition of reports. If a Committee will go through the 
reports and eliminate from each volume those that are of no earthly consequence 
in the development of the Law, with a capital “L”, I think that we would then 
have before us workable material which we have got to have if we are to continue 
the practice of the law as common law as Dean Pound has defined it. 

Remember, I am a judge of a trial court and I am mighty used to being 
overruled. This is just a suggestion I am throwing out to you, but if you can 
bring about something of that kind I think it would be possible to preserve that 
which we want to use and to lay aside all the old tools that are no advantage 
whatever in shaping the course of the law as that profession is now being pursued. 
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Instead of an apology at the beginning | make an apology at the end. | told 
Mr. James that I should be exceedingly short and | got so much interested in 
what might be accomplished for the whole profession through this very Associa- 
tion to whom I am speaking that I forgot all about my promise and I| apologize 
for it now. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT Roatre: | must ask leave of the Court to have the last word, as 
it were, because I wish to thank Judge Davis for what he has said and to state 
that Mr. Holland, who is Chairman of our Committee dealing with this subject, 
and the members of his Committee will without doubt be interested in what you 
have to say and | feel quite certain they will give it serious thought. They, like 
you, hope that something will be done about this problem that has been plaguing 
us for years. 

We are very fortunate again today in having one of our own members to 
respond to the splendid addresses of welcome that we have just heard. He comes 
from the section of the country that, particularly when you are way up here in 
Boston and Cambridge, seems to be the Far, Far West. 

I remember the first time I was in Boston I got into conversation with a 
man who had recently come here from Europe, a native of a foreign country. 
He said that it was his ambition to go West and I was very much interested 
since I had lived for years on the Pacific Coast and naturally assumed that he 
referred to that section. 1 could not see how he could think of the West without 
thinking of California and particularly Southern California, but I received a very 
rude shock when | asked him where he planned to go and he said, “Chicago”. 
I certainly was amazed for while living on the Pacific Coast I had always heard 
Chicago spoken of as the East. However, from here it is decidedly West. 

At any rate that is not of so much importance as the fact that Chicago is 
in a sense becoming a second capital. I mean by this that so many bodies of 
national and international importance are setting up their headquarters there that 
it gives that city a very unique significance. This is not a matter of indifference 
to us since Chicago is the headquarters of the American Library Association, of 
the American Bar Association, and of various other professional groups with 
which we have from time to time to deal in working out problems we have in 
common. 

Our next speaker also has the distinction of representing one of our leading 
law schools and of presiding over the treasures, services, and facilities of one of 
our great law school libraries. It gives me great pleasure to introduce Mr. Samuel 
E. Thorne, Librarian of the Elbert H. Gary Library of Law, Northwestern 
University. 

Mr. THorne: Mr. President, Members of the Bench and Bar—the represen- 
tatives of the learned institutions I note are not now with us—Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I am very glad indeed to respond in the name of the American Association 
of Law Libraries to the kind words of welcome we have just heard. 

I for one am very glad to be back in Cambridge where I spent so many 
pleasant days as a student and as a member of the law library staff, and I know 
I speak for the entire membership present and not present when I say that all 
of us count ourselves fortunate indeed in holding our annual meeting here at 
this time. 
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Law librarians frequently serve the profession and its apprentices in a very 
inconspicuous way. The student who finds the proper books available and a 
catalog complete and full gives little thought to how those things were brought 
about, and, similarly, few visitors through a large library realize the care and 
trouble and the detailed work that go to make it possible. 

We, I feel sure, will see in this magnificent Harvard Law School Library 
more than meets the eye of the casual visitor, and, observing it through our pro- 
fessional spectacles, we will see not only a great collection of books but also the 
painstaking work of John Arnold, of Ned Adams, and of the present Librarian, 
Mr. Eldon James. Nor will the work of that very able staff be overlooked. _ 

Holding our meeting here under the influence of these surroundings we 
cannot avoid having the most successful meeting we have ever had just as the 
last year under the able direction of Mr. Roalfe has been the most successful 
year in the Association’s history. Thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Roatre: I want to close my own remarks by thanking each of 
those who has spoken to us today. Mr. Thorne, in responding to the other gentle- 
men, pointed out that the representatives of higher education had flown, but the 
representatives of the Bench and Bar are still with us and we extend to them 
our very special thanks and will communicate with the others when we find them 
flitting from place to place, lecturing to various audiences as I am sure they will 
be doing. 

This brings our session to a close with the exception of one or two announce- 
ments which Miss Newman wants to make. ; 

[Secretary Newman asked that the registration cards be filled in for the 
purpose of a complete attendance record. She also announced that the green 
booklet distributed to the members, containing mimeographed copies of committee 
reports, was provided through the kindness of President Roalfe. ] 


Mr. James: Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to tell you that we are delighted, 
from the standpoint of the Library, to have you all here and we are open to 
inspection visits. We will try to answer any questions that you may care to ask 
us but do not use those more than unusual powers of observation that Samuel 
Thorne talked about because I think there are lots of things around here we 
would just as leave you would not see. We are able to fool our ordinary 
customers like Mr. Dodge and Judge Davis but I fear we cannot fool you. But 
at any rate be as charitable as you can. 

I am happy to extend to you, on behalf of Dean Pound, an invitation to the 
luncheon in honor of the delegates attending the Conference on the Future of the 
Common Law. Luncheon will be served in the Yard immediately following the 
close of Mr. Justice Stone’s address. At the conclusion of our meeting here I 
hope all of you will go upstairs to hear the address of Mr. Justice Stone. 


PRESIDENT Roacre: I feel certain that we all appreciate the hospitality ex- 
tended by Dean Pound and by Mr. James. It will be a great pleasure to have 
luncheon in the Yard. Mr. James, I can assure you from past experience that 
the Harvard Law Library staff knows how to extend a welcome and I believe 
that, notwithstanding your cautioning remarks, they will be willing to assist us 
fully in understanding how and what they do because this is the only way in 
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which we learn how to improve the particular systems that we may have in 
operation in our own libraries. 
This meeting is now adjourned and we will meet again in this Hall at two- 


thirty o’clock. 
[The meeting adjourned at eleven-thirty o’clock.] 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
August 20, 1936 





The meeting was called to order at two-forty-five o’clock by President 
Roalfe. 

PRESIDENT Roare: In commencing the meeting this afternoon | want first 
to announce that we are going to have the privilege of hearing Lord Wright of 
Durley, the Master of the Rolls of England, during this session, and as he is also 
scheduled on another program we will interrupt whatever portion of our program 
is in progress at the time in order to hear him. 

The first thing on our program today is the reading of the Memorials for 
two of our members who for many years were active participants in the affairs 
of this Association. I know that all of us will feel very deeply the loss of these 
two members. 

We will now hear from Mrs. Gladys Judd Day who will give the Memorial 
on Dr. George S. Godard, former State Librarian of Connecticut. 


Memorial to Dr. George Seymour Godard 


In The Seven Lamps of Architecture Ruskin wrote, “When we build let us 
think that we build forever. . . We may live without architecture, and worship 
without her, but we cannot remember without her.” 

It seems to me that these words of Ruskin aptly describe the character of 
the life work of our friend Dr. George Seymour Godard, as the Librarian of the 
Connecticut State Library and the mental and spiritual architect of its model 
home, the State Library and the Supreme Court Building. 

All of us who have had the privilege of working in or visiting it, have seen 
his Memorial, for he wrought it himself with his exceptional foresight and care- 
ful supervision from the bedrock below to the minutest detail beneath its stately 
roof. 

Any words of mine appear insignificant against such a living memorial as 
the Connecticut State Library presents to the people of Connecticut and of the 
Nation today. Let us call this only a tribute to one who made his profession 
serve an ever widening field of public service. 

George Seymour Godard was born in Granby, Connecticut, June 17, 1865, 
of thoroughly English-Connecticut ancestry. He received his degree, Bachelor of 
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Arts from Wesleyan University in 1892, and was among its best known alumni. 
The University conferred on him the Honorary Degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Literature in later years. He also studied at Northwestern University 
and the Yale Divinity School, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 
1895. Mr. Godard was invited to become the Assistant to the State Librarian 
in 1898, and upon Dr. Hoadley’s death in 1900 was appointed State Librarian. 

Inspirations which determine trends in occupations and give character to our 
living receive more attention today than they did in times gone by. Mr. Harvey 
Godard drove into Hartford from his farm in Granby over sixty years ago to 
give his son George an opportunity to visit the Capitol. The young lad was 
fascinated by the library where he found more books about Connecticut than his 
father had in their home collection. It was only an incident in a day to the older 
man, but to the boy it was the incident which inspired a life of purpose and 
character. His boyish curiosity impressed Dr. Hoadley, and the two became 
warm friends. Perhaps the greatest joy Mr. Godard ever experienced was the 
receiving of a letter offering him a position in the State Library in the summer of 
1898. I know Mr. Godard said he could not express his feelings at the event. 

When Mr. Godard entered the State Library he was greeted with row upon 
row of uncataloged books, records, and pamphlets, with new material constantly 
arriving, requiring care and indexing. Mr. Godard expressed his surprise to his 
close friends at the time at the wealth of material which was unavailable and 
unknown because unindexed. He immediately set himself to the task of making 
the entire library accessible. Another thing which amazed him was the lack of 
protection for Connecticut’s historic treasures. One of his first purchases for 
the Capitol Library was of three large safes, and the Charter of 1662 and the 
official copy of the Constitution of 1818, both engraved upon parchment, were 
rescued from the walls of the office of the Secretary of State and housed in safer 
quarters. Among the “stowed away papers of ancient days”, Mr. Godard found 
the two hundred and twenty-two rolls and lists of Connecticut men who served 
in the French and Indian wars from 1755 to 1763. Not only giving names, but 
being muster and payroll, much interesting data was given which could not be 
found elsewhere. Over one hundred and fifty of them were in single sheets of 
uneven size, and all very brittle. Mr. Godard made at once a complete study of 
the ways and means of preserving all such rare treasures, realizing, as he put it, 
that “Eternity to eternity is a long time, but history will be studied and under- 
stood in proportion as the data for the different periods are preserved and made 
available.” 

The General Assembly of Connecticut delegates to committees the investi- 
gation of bills presented, and of recommending definite lines of action. Mr. 
Godard realized in 1903 that the pros and cons presented before these committees 
were most important, and immediately began to insist on receiving copies of hear- 
ings, which were arranged and indexed, thus making a significant contribution 
to Connecticut legislative work. 

Realizing again the inadequacy of Connecticut bibliography, he urged and 
succeeded in having a permanent committee appointed through the Connecticut 
Library Association which prevailed upon all the members to join hands in taking 
an inventory of all printed works relating to Connecticut: genealogies and biog- 
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raphies of Connecticut men and women, newspapers and periodicals published in 
Connecticut, maps, sermons, addresses, pictures of important persons and events, 
etc. Standard cards were prepared, and the completed data deposited at the State 
Library. 

The sons and daughters of old Connecticut at home or abroad owe a common 
debt to this conscientious public collector of Connecticut material of every type. 
1 can do no better than to quote from Mr. Godard’s report of 1903-1904 which 
sums up so successfully his underlying reasons and reveals him to have been at 
heart not only a librarian but a historian of fact, not fancy. I quote—‘‘As the 
little, musty, inkstained, quaintly phrased diaries, pamphlets, etc. of Colonial days, 
so common in their day, usually destroyed or soon forgotten, are now eagerly 
sought by historians, so the everyday state, county, town maps and charts, and 
the pamphlets, broadsides, and circulars which are suddenly and constantly ap- 
pearing from state, town, church and lodge officials in any community only to 
disappear again as quickly—are the very data from which the statesman and 
historian of the future is to gain his view of our life and interpret our civilization. 
As the writing of history will never end, so the collecting of material for historical 
purposes must never cease.” 

Lord Chesterfield would never have felt that “History is only a confused 
heap of facts” if he could have visited the Connecticut State Library, for Mr. 
Godard supplemented his work by choosing a loyal, efficient staff who have given 
of their highest and best to bring order out of confusion and to serve all with 





equal care and ability. 

Mr. Godard earned the title | occasionally heard applied of ‘Preservation 
Godard”. It was an honorable title. It was largely through his endeavors that 
the General Assembly in 1909 passed an Act Concerning the Preservation of 
Books, Records and Documents, which gave any official of the State or of the 
county or town, or any other official, the right to turn over to the State Librarian 
with his consent, for permanent preservation early records and documents, and 
also giving the certified copies of such records the same authority as evidence. 
We cannot estimate the value of this Act alone. The preservation of early pro- 
bate records which were previously frequently stored in the homes of the judges 
of probate or the town clerks in the country districts, liable both to loss by fire 
and theft, was a tremendous advance step. Transfers have since been made from 
the Secretary of State’s office and the various superior courts of court: papers 
from early days to varying dates. It was largely through Mr. Godard’s persistent 
efforts that the present building with all its splendid equipment rose from his 
dream into an actual reality in 1911. 

One can only outline the high and unique features originating with a spirit 
so keen in collecting information and so ardent to make it uniformly available. 
The service rendered by Mr. Godard and his efficient staff to the State during 
the World War and since that time in perfecting the records of the Military 
Census, and the Connecticut Council of Defense, would need a volume by itself. 
For the past nineteen years Mr. Godard had been in charge of all this work as 
Chairman and Director. One of the outstanding collections resulting from this 
work is a complete file of all documents affecting the 26th Division (Yankee 
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Division) of the United States Army, of which photostats were made for Con- 
necticut while the material was being arranged under ,his supervision. 

Mr. Godard was tremendously impressed with the value of the photostat in 
the reproducing of documents for reference work and for the increase of library 
possessions. Frequently he obtained gifts of rare documents by preparing for 
the owner a photostat copy. He established a library reference service which 
aided greatly the handling of legislation in the General Assembly. As soon as a 
bill was introduced it was reproduced photostatically and the legislators provided 
with copies. The manufacturers consider the photostatic equipment of the State 
Library one of the most complete in the country. 

I think it is safe to say that it was Mr. Godard’s splendid supervision and 
care of historical treasures that led the Massachusetts Historical Society to return 
the “Trumbull Papers”, an occasion observed with fitting ceremony. This collec- 
tion of records of both colony and state were not solely confined to Governor 
Trumbull’s term of office. Many were of his predecessors, and all of great his- 
torical as well as commercial value. The Daniel Nash Morgan Collection in- 
cluding the table on which Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation is only 
one of many collections which signify the triumph of Mr. Godard’s unwearying 
zeal. 

Mr. Godard was a master of explicit detail, devising methods for keeping 
records which now have extensive use, and was regarded as an outstanding 
archivist. ; 

I have traced a few of these intimate steps through the years to verify his 
measure of success, which proves that a good librarian is not a mere purchasing 
agent, but foresees the wants of the public, and makes its wants available, even 
stimulating its interest and desire. ‘“The Log Book of the Ship of State” of 
Connecticut has become alive through his facility in making public records face 
the open light. 

Love of one’s work, genial fellowship, steadfastness of purpose, create a 
responsive attitude on the part of others. It was only four years after he became 
librarian, that he was honored by the election to the Presidency of the National 
Association of State Librarians, and five years later, you of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries similarly honored him. 

No word of mine can add to your knowledge of the variety of services Mr. 
Godard rendered to you throughout these years. As Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of National Legislative Information Service, his indefatigable spirit sus- 
tained the courage of all who worked with him. Mr. Godard was one of the 
type of men who did not know it was impossible to do certain things, and so he 
did them. As a member of the Committee on the Index to Legal Periodicals and 
Law Library Journal, he took no note of time or service, except that real ac- 
complishment might be carried further. Our daily use and reliance on the INDEx, 
and our appreciation of the Law Liprary JourNAL are tributes to this broad 
service. 

I might give a lengthy list of patriotic and historical associations, clubs, and 
societies to which Mr. Godard belonged and to which he contributed time and 
thoughtful service. I picked up a random copy of the State Library Echo pub- 
lished several years ago, and found in this number announcements of five different 
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addresses Mr. Godard gave that month for such gatherings, and again I was 
reminded of Ruskin in his thought that “The training which makes men happiest 
in themselves also makes them most serviceable to others”. 

You who have been his friends and have met him year after year in these 
national conferences know how much joy, goodwill, and common sense he con- 
tributed to these meetings. If we can make our libraries the better for his 
example of devotion and zeal, we shall carry forward his lighted torch. 

Giapys Jupp Day, Librarian 
Hartford Bar Library 


PRESIDENT RoaLre: The Memorial to Dr. G. E. Wire, former Librarian of 
the Worcester County Law Library, will be read by Mr. A. J. Small. 

Mr. SMALL: Up until this session the first group of members present at the 
organization of the American Association of Law Libraries had been intact. This 
year the chain is broken. 

In 1906 there were three librarians who met at Narragansett Pier: Mr. Poole, 
Dr. Wire, and myself. It was quite remarkable that for thirty years that same 
three attended regularly. Now the chain is broken and many that have been 
connected with the Association have long since passed on. 

So I say that it is with deep and sincere regret that I have been called upon 
to deliver this Memorial to Dr. Wire. 


Memorial to Dr. George E. Wire 


In the midst of busy activities of the American Association of Law Libraries 
in conference assembled, we pause to pay tribute and to revere the memory of 
Dr. George E. Wire, our late beloved and distinguished member, who in the early 
morning of February 23, 1936, in the City of Worcester, Massachusetts, passed 
peacefully and unexpectedly into the realm of endless sleep, after having finished 
an active and useful life. 

Dr. Wire was born in Dryden, Tompkins County, New York, February 6, 
1859. He was of a retiring and kindly temperament, not seeking personal ap- 
plause or ostentation, but constantly industrious in his chosen activities. He was 
faultlessly true to his profession and to his friends, ever seeking their interests. 
Throughout the library world his friends were numerous as he had been a con- 
stant and active member of the American Library Association since 1886. 

He was one of the founders of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
which was organized in 1906. Dr. Wire contributed many articles to library 
periodicals and made many reports to the two associations which were of great 
value to libraries and librarians. 

Dr. Wire had a liberal and extensive education. He attended the public 
schools of Evanston, Illinois, from 1870 to 1876 and Northwestern University 
from 1876 to 1878. He then entered the Chicago Medical College and was 
graduated with the M.D. degree in 1883. Instinctively he had a librarianship 
tendency and chose that as his life’s profession, serving from 1885 to 1887 as 
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librarian in the Northwestern University Library. In 1887 he took a course in 
economics in the Columbia University. He returned to Chicago in July, 1890, 
where he became Librarian of the Medical Department of Newberry Library and 
remained there from 1890 to 1895, building up a library of 25,000 volumes in 
the five years. During this time he took up the study of law and was graduated 
from Chicago-Kent College of Law in June, 1895. 

He became Librarian of the Worcester County Law Library in 1898 and con- 
tinued there until 1929 when he retired in obeisance to the civil service law of 
the State, but he continued his activities in both national associations to the day 
of his death and contributed much of interest to them, ever eager and willing to 
give of his rich store of knowledge and experience for the advancement of libra- 
ries and librarians. 

Dr. Wire attended 22 of the 29 conferences of this association and had happy 
anticipations of this conference in Cambridge, which would have rounded out his 
eventful, active life in the midst of friends and in the fellowship he highly 
cherished. 


To the memory of Dr. George E. Wire: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That in the passing of Dr. George E. Wire this asso- 
ciation has lost a valued and devoted member, a true friend and mentor, and a 
cultured gentleman; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Wire and family in their bereavement ; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this Memorial and these resolutions 
be made a part of our permanent records and that a copy be forwarded to the 
bereaved family. 

Adopted in conference assembled in the City of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
this twentieth day of August, 1936. 


PRESIDENT Roa.re: May I ask all the members to stand for a brief moment 
to pay respects to the two members that have died during the year. 
|The members stood in silent tribute to Dr. Godard and Dr. Wire. ] 


PRESIDENT Roa.LFe: You have probably noted, both in issues of the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL and in the program that, in order to facilitate the business of 
our sessions this year, we have adopted the practice of preparing in this mimeo- 
graphed booklet the full text of several of the reports that will particularly occupy 
your attention. In selecting certain reports for inclusion in this booklet we have 
not intended to indicate that those that do not appear are not of equal value. The 
only object we have in mind is to facilitate the business that is to come before us. 

We are also asking the chairman of each committee, or his representative, 
to summarize the report, and to point out the particular items that call for dis- 
cussion or action on the part of the members. In this way I believe we can cover 
the rather heavy program which is scheduled before we adjourn. To set a good 
example I will, with your permission, file with the Secretary a brief written report 
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for inclusion in the Proceedings and at present I will take only a few moments 
to call to your attention one or two matters that we may wish to consider before 
we adjourn. , 


Report of the President 


I 


It is a pleasure to report that we have made substantial progress during the 
past year. As most of the significant details are embodied in the reports of the 
several committees, and that of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer,’ I will confine 
myself to a very general outline of our activities, supplemented only by a few 
facts not embodied in the reports above mentioned, and several recommendations 
upon which it is my hope that we may act during this convention. 


II 


The work of the year has of course involved constant collaboration with the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. Members of the Executive Committee have been 
kept fully informed through frequent communications dealing with each important 
problem as it has arisen. So far as was practical their counsel and advice have 
been sought and many helpful suggestions coming from this source have been 
incorporated into the work of the year. Special features of our program were 
of course assigned to each of the twelve committees that have done so much 
constructive work.? Several of these have carried forward the well established 
activities of the Association while the others have devoted themselves to the 
broadening of our program, by studying particular problems, and by making 
recommendations for further constructive action. Especially significant has been 
the extension of active cooperation with other groups which are also in one way 
or another concerned with problems in which we are vitally interested. I have no 
doubt that our own normal growth will require such continuing collaboration, 
but as this matter has been more fully treated elsewhere, I will not now burden 
you with repetition.® 

With the adoption of the amendments to the constitution and by-laws last 
June, followed by the incorporation of the Association on September 23, 1935, 
every technical obstacle has been removed, and there seems to be no reason why 
the Association should not continue to grow in usefulness and in prestige. Cer- 








“In addition to the reports appearing in the Proceedings, see Report of the Joint 
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Stebbins, was subsequently appointed. 
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tainly the fact that we not only held our membership intact but actually increased 
it during the depression attests to our stability as a group, and our recent and 
continuing growth at an accelerated rate clearly demonstrates that we may con- 
fidently look forward to such further growth as will inevitably add to our strength 
as an organization while furnishing us with wider opportunities for service. 


III 


As I have stated before, those who are to follow me today, and at our sub- 
sequent business sessions, will lay before you the details of what has been accom- 
plished during the year. In several instances it will be necessary for us to 
consider and, if we see fit, approve recommendations submitted in order to 
authorize the officers to proceed effectively during the coming year. Leaving all 
further details, then, to those who will follow me, I want now to submit several 
matters of considerable importance as they may not otherwise come before you 
for consideration. They are as follows: 

1. As you will no doubt recall, the by-laws were amended last year so as 
to raise the dues of associate members to $20.00 per year. I believe I am correct 
in stating that the principal factors that led to this change were: (a) That it 
would provide a much needed additional source of revenue; and, (b) that such 
a membership should be made available to persons and groups, who, although 
they could not qualify as regular members, were nevertheless interested in or 
desired to avail themselves of the services of the Association. 

Miss Newman, who is, in my opinion, in the best position to pass upon this 
matter, believes that there should be a substantial reduction in the amount charged 
for this class of membership, both because, for the present at least, it has not 
attracted the interest of prospective members of any kind, and because a number 
of our regular associate members have strenuously objected to the increase made 
last year. I feel quite certain that Miss Newman will be glad to enlarge upon 
this statement in case additional information is desired. - 

2. As all of you know, the Index to Legal Periodicals and the Journal have 
been published as separate and distinct periodicals since last January. This 
change is without doubt a step forward as it has facilitated the further improve- 
ment of each without reference to the problems involved in the publication of the 
other. In my opinion, it now seems both advantageous and practical to separate 
them as to management as well, rather than to continue their publication by the 
same committee as at present. This would certainly offer further opportunities 
for the active participation of a greater number of our members and would give 
two distinct groups the opportunity to develop each to the fullest advantage. I 
would, therefore, like to submit to you for your consideration the advisability of 
creating two separate committees, or boards, as substitutes for the present Com- 
mittee on the Index and Journal; one to have charge of the publication of the 
Index, and the other the Journal. 

In offering the above recommendation I wish to make it quite clear that I 
have no thought of suggesting any change in the present duties of the editors of 
the Index and Journal. Obviously, the active management should continue in 
their hands as at present. The committees, or boards, should for the most part 
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act in an advisory capacity but the members should also be available to assist the 
editors in such ways as may be practical. 

I cannot leave this subject without calling attention to the splendid work of 
the present Committee on the Index and Journal, of which Mr. Poole has been 
Chairman for a number of years. Much credit is due to him and to his com- 
mittee, as well as to Mr. James and Miss Newman, the editors of the Index and 
Journal respectively. Their combined efforts have made possible the improve- 
ments that have already taken place and, needless to say, they are actively col- 
laborating with those who are endeavoring to devise ways and means for financing 
an enlarged program for both of our official publications. 

3. On several occasions during the past year I have been requested to write 
a letter to some public official, authorized to make appointments to the staff of a 
particular library, expressing it as the view of this Association, that only appro- 
priately trained and properly qualified persons should be considered for such 
positions. In each instance I have felt myself under obligation to reply that in 
my opinion the officers of the American Association of Law Libraries were not 
at present authorized to send such a communication. Would it not be well to 
remove any ambiguity that may now exist with respect to this matter so that we 
may throw our weight in favor of the selection of persons for library positions 
who are especially qualified by training or experience? Such a’course of action 
need not commit us to any specific set of qualifications, nor would it involve the 
Association in the endorsement of particular individuals. 


IV 


In closing may I say a word with respect to the Association and its place in 
the future development of our profession. As you know, I have for a number 
of years actively advocated the further development of the American Association 
of Law Libraries because of my belief that there are some of our problems that 
we can only solve together as a group. My experience during the last year has 
greatly strengthened this conviction. Such difficulties as may arise from over- 
organization are certainly not imminent in our particular field of endeavor for 
we are already confronted with opportunities and responsibilities that we are not 
organized to meet. We must certainly go forward in our group activities. 

But my faith in the future of our Association is not limited to its utility as 
an instrumentality for the collective solution of our common problems. I con- 
fidently believe that its enlarging program will greatly extend the opportunities 
for individual endeavor directed toward the enrichment of the broad services that 
we must render to the legal profession in all its branches. 

As stated at the beginning of this report, there is ample evidence to 
demonstrate the fact that we have made progress during the last year. We have 
not only built firmly on the achievements of the past, but we have also broadened 
the foundations so as to provide for a continuing extension of our program. 
That such a statement can now be made is a tribute to the officers, to the com- 
mittee chairmen, and to the many members who have actively participated in the 
work of the year. To each and all I wish to express my deep appreciation for 
the splendid cooperation I have received. To name some would be an injustice 
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to others, but | feel quite certain that all will concede me the pleasure of publicly 
expressing my appreciation to Miss Newman for her tireless industry, sound 
judgment, and unqualified and efficient cooperation in every constructive endeavor. 
The past year of collaboration with her, with the other officers, and with the 
many members who have in one way or another been helpful, has been a very 
happy experience for me. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE 


Mr. Frep Y. HoLLaAnpD (Supreme Court Library of Colorado, Denver): Mr. 
President: Since the distinguished President of this Association is the author of | 
the well-known Roalfe Plan which sets the amount which the associate members 
are now assessed per year | would like to know if he has any suggestions as to 
what amount might appropriately be charged? 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: May I pass that responsibility on to Miss Newman? I 
believe she is better qualified to answer. 

SECRETARY NEWMAN: At the close of the Association year in June, 1935, we 
had twenty-seven associate members. Four of this number resigned upon re- 
ceiving bills for $20.00. Of the remaining number only eight paid the dues 
although three bills were sent to those who had not paid. I therefore made the 
suggestion to Mr. Roalfe that we consider this matter. My own suggestion would 
be that we charge $10.00. It may be that you will feel that we should continue 
the $20.00 fee with the thought of instituting some active campaign on the $20.00 
memberships. Frankly, I have not had the time to do as much as I should have 
liked to do in connection with the associate memberships. I did send out the 
bills and one letter but often it takes a good deal of correspondence to carry those 
things through. 

Perhaps you may want to consider this and take it up at our business meeting 
Friday night when some of the other members have had more opportunity to 
think it over. 

Mr. Hotianp: As far as | am concerned, Mr. President, you can suit your 
own pleasure about that. 

PRESIDENT ROALFE: Miss Newman suggests that it might be best to consider 
it and not act too hastily upon this matter. We will have an opportunity to 
present this again at our second business session if you wish to do so. 


Mr. Frepertck C. Hicks (Yale Law School, New Haven, Conn.) : I do not 
know that this is the opportune time but I approve personally your suggestion 
that the management of the Journal be placed in the hands of a separate Com- 
mittee or Editorial Board which would assist Miss Newman in developing the 
Journal thoroughly, and I so move. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel. ] 


Mr. FRANKLIN O. Poorer (Association of the Bar, New York, N.Y.): Mr. 
President: I can see no reason personally why the step should not be taken. 
There might be some questions of financing that would require that a scheme be 
very carefully drawn up. It would cost just as much to print the Journal under 
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this new auspices as it does now and, as | understand it, that is all taken care of 
by the funds administered by the Wilson Company. 


PresipDENT Roatre: Mr. Poole, you say that you see no objection. It is , 


rather embarrassing perhaps to ask a pointed question since as chairman of this 
committee you might be supposed to have some special interest. However, I 
think your interest is the great responsibility of carrying it out. Do you think it 
would be better to establish the two committees as suggested, or to continue as 
at present? 

Mr. Poore: The Journal is the organ of the Association and should be used 
to the very best interests of the Association to bring any matters that the 
Secretary-Treasurer and President may have to the attention of the members of 
the Association in the best way possible. I think that the Journal ought to be 
so edited and managed as to contain the material which the officers and the 
executive committee think should go into it. As a matter of fact, that is done 
now. 

PRESIDENT Roatre: I would like to point out that in certain respects it 
would not involve very great change. Of course, Mr. James is the active editor 
of the Index and Miss Newman is the active editor of the Journal and I believe 
no one would have any thought of disturbing that active responsibility. The only 
question is as to whether or not there should be two separate committees or 
boards to act in an advisory capacity with respect to matters affecting the general 
policies of each of these publications. 


Mr. Witt1AM S. JoHNsTon (Chicago Law Institute, Chicago): I feel that 
I am still a good deal of a neophyte. I do not know very much about the three 
questions that you have presented and it may be that being a neophyte everybody 
else knows except myself, but I rather suspect that there are a good many little 
points that go to make up the final decision. For that reason, would it not be 
advisable for the Chair to appoint a committee of three or five to sit on each one 
of the three points and make special recommendations along the lines that you 
had in mind? 

[At this point Mr. James entered with the guest of the afternoon, Lord 
Wright of Durley, Master of the Rolls. | 


Mr. James: Mr. President, may I present to you the Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Wright, who has kindly consented to say a few words to us. 
[The members arose and applauded. | 


Lorp Wricut: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very highly 
honored by your invitation to me to say a few words. Until this morning I had 
the impression that I was going to make my little debut here tomorrow. I have 
been occupied in another part of the building somewhat seriously this morning 
and, as I said earlier today, I must imitate the parson who said when he preached 
at short notice that he could only say such things as the Lord put into his mouth. 
If I come here again on a future occasion I hope to come better prepared. 

There are many things I should like to say about libraries and, speaking as 
a lawyer, I may say at once that there is no body of men, no profession, more 
dependent on the help and the knowledge of librarians than the legal profession. 
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We rely very much upon our librarians. Sometimes we want out-of-the-way 
references on matters antiquarian in character, and speaking for myself I have 
always found those librarians with whom | have been brought in contact most 
willing to help and most helpful. Their knowledge of the legal literature has 
always filled me with astonishment. 

In the House of Lords we have Mr. Clay and at the Courts of Justice in 
London we have Mr. Riche, gentlemen of the highest attainments in the work 
of—I was going to say librarianship; I suppose there is such a word. They are 
most zealous in their help. 

I may also say that in a certain sense, but only in a technical sense, | am in 
the way of being a librarian myself because as Master of the Rolls I am a titular 
custodian of the records, the English records, the English Lord records and rolls, 
and many other records which are kept in the record office. 

Some of you perhaps have visited the record office in London. It is a some- 
what gloomy building. It is a large building but | am told it is not now large 
enough; it must extend itself by a considerable block of new buildings. There, 
as you know, all the rolls from the earliest time of the English courts are kept. 

You may perhaps know how they are kept. They started in the beginning 
to write the record of the case on a roll of parchment and they went on doing 
that with other cases from time to time until they had exhausted the roll and 
then it was all rolled up tightly. They keep these rolls now in fireproof reposi- 
tories in the building and if you go into one of these rooms you see a number 
of steel compartments. On one side of the room, or sometimes on both sides, 
you have the roll in each of the little steel compartments and you can take the 
roll out. The rolls are all labeled; they are all catalogued; everything is com- 
pletely arranged. The cataloguing is so complete that if you were to send from 
the Courts and ask to have the roll of a particular case in a particular year— 
say of Henry the Eighth, or perhaps Edward the Third—they would go at once 
to the appropriate chamber and to the appropriate pigeonhole and they would 
produce the roll and then they would turn it over until they found the particular 
record of the particular case which they had in question. 

That I think is the most marvelous feat of preservation and cataloguing. 
All of the important English documents are there. You will see the Domesday 
Book, and if you are interested in any particular neighborhood where your fore- 
fathers have dwelt they will turn up the record of that place in the Domesday 
Book and you will have the satisfaction of reading it. 

Of course, there are masses and masses of state documents of every kind 
all carefully put away, all carefully catalogued, and all so that they can be turned 
up at once. 

As I say, I am merely a titular library head. The real work is done by a 
highly experienced, very highly qualified staff of officials headed by the deputy 
keeper. 

There is another very interesting piece of work in the preservation of records 
which is rather on a different footing. Some of you may know that under a 
recent act the various manors all over the country—I think, twenty-two thousand 
recorded, catalogued and noted down—have been abolished as manors. The land 
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records remain, of course, but there is no longer a Lord of the Manor; there is 
no longer a Manor Court; and there is no longer a Manor Roll. 

Now it was felt that unless steps were taken all these valuable documents 
would be destroyed and, therefore, provision was made for the recording and 
collecting of the manorial rolls through the country. As I say, there were twenty- 
two thousand manors that had to be dealt with in that way. It was felt that 
these were not documents that ought to be kept in the record office. They may be 
kept in the record office in London but it was felt that the proper course to adopt 
was to have them collected each in the county in which the manor was situated. 

In pursuance of that in each county there have been established what | call 
depositories and there the manor rolls are deposited by those who owned them 
as having been Lords of the Manor in question. That, as you may imagine, 
involves an enormous work of collection and cataloguing. 

I went to one of these depositories a few months ago. It was, in fact, the 
depository for Wales because, as you know, the Welsh are very patriotic. A 
Welshman never forgets that he is a Welshman. They are very particular about 
having their manorial records kept and preserved in the depository at Wales and 
I was shown a catalogue. I have forgotten how many of these records were 
catalogued there but | would say a couple of thousand. But each of these records 
consists of a number of separate documents and then in the same depositories 
old documents of all kinds are being collected and catalogued because it is felt 
that these documents dealing with the day to day life of the people in the country 
are really the raw material of history. 

There is a field of work quite apart from the ordinary work of the librarians 
which is of the utmost value and on which I am sure future historians of England 
will draw and will use as a sort of mine or storehouse. No doubt, of course, 
many of these documents are not of any great value. There has to be a lot of 
sorting to separate the dross from the gold, but there is a work which does require 
a great deal of care, a great deal of enthusiasm, and which is of the utmost 
importance. 

As to the actual work of the librarian, I may be pardoned to say that I do 
not profess to understand the extraordinary skill and technical knowledge which 
is required in the division of catalogues or in the arrangement of libraries. You 
are the experts on that and I can only admire the results of your work. When 
I go to Mr. Riche’s Bar Library or to Mr. Clay’s of the House of Lords, I know 
that if I ask for any particular book | will get it; and still more, if I say I want 
a particular piece of information that is a more serious and difficult task, I will 
be provided with the book and with the reference in which that information is 
to be found. 

I want to say at once that I am afraid I have not contributed very much to 
your knowledge and you could not expect me to, but I want to express my ad- 
miration for the work of the librarian insofar as it comes under my notice. It 
does to a considerable extent and I want to express my gratitude for the help 
which invariably they give me. 

[ am very grateful to you for allowing me to say these few words and if 
on any future occasion I am happy to have another opportunity I hope I will 
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come better prepared. In the meantime, let me thank you for your courtesy in 
hearing what I had to say. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT RoatFre: Notwithstanding Lord Wright’s remarks about not hav- 
ing contributed, I am sure he did contribute a good deal of information and we 
were glad to have him with us even for these few moments. 

Now, Mr. Johnston, we can continue the discussion on the motion by Mr. 
Hicks that there be two separate committees or boards for the management of 
the Index and Journal respectively. 


Mr. Jounston: I do not know that I ought to say anything on that because 
Mr. Hicks knows more about that than I do. My thought was that a committee 
be appointed to bring in a report on each of the three points which you mentioned 
in your address and to give us a very short but comprehensive statement as to 
what, in the opinion of the committee, ought to be done, and we can vote upon it. 
If there is any shorter way it is agreeable to me. 


PRESIDENT RoatFe: | take it that the members do not wish to pass upon 
this matter now. Do you care to take up the third question or shall we defer it 
also? You will remember that it referred to the question of whether or not the 
Officers of the Association should be authorized to speak for the Association in 
support of the appointment of persons to library positions who are particularly 
qualified for this kind of work. 


Mr. JAMes C. Baxter ( Philadelphia Bar Association) : | will make a motion 
to that effect. I think the Officers should be authorized to take such steps as 
indicated by the President. We are a large enough Association to know what 
our members should do and what our qualifications are and I think we should 
recommend that the Association represent the law librarians of the United States. 

|The motion was seconded by Mr. Poole. | 


Mr. Sipney B. Hitt (Association of the Bar, New York, N.Y.): I think 
this is a matter we ought to handle carefully. If we simply oppose the appoint- 
ment of certain parties I think it will not have any effect at all. Usually, the 
political atmosphere is strained at the time of the appointment of that individual. 

In making our suggestion it would be well to make it in some such nature 
as this: that we hope the appointing body will consider the qualifications required 
for that position and, in making the appointment, select someone who is capable 
of filling the important position; in other words, not make it a political matter 
but purely from the standpoint of ability of the person to fill the position. 


Mr. Baxter: | think we could trust the proper handling of the matter to 
our Officers and that they would write the proper sort of letter. 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: Of course, it is a matter that has to be handled with 
discretion and the writer of the letter would have to use judgment or the situation 
would be worse than at the beginning. 


Mr. Hiv: | make that as a suggestion and not as an amendment. It would 
be well to handle it in a diplomatic manner so that our recommendation would 
not be of a personal nature but would concern the seriousness and the importance 
of the position the appointing body is about to fill. 
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Mrs. Racuer R. ANperson (New York County Lawyers’ Association, New 
York, N.Y.): In that connection, I am wondering if a committee on personnel 
of librarians to consider the whole placement angle might be of value. I do not 
know that we are ready for it yet but I offer it as a suggestion. 


PresiDENT Roatcre: Yes, I think that regardless of whether or not we avail 
ourselves of your suggestion in connection with this motion it is a good sugges- 
tion. 


Mrs. ANDERSON: It is a little more than the education of law librarians. 
Education is a lifelong process, but many of us who are interested in changes of 
position have been out of school and out of library school or out of law school 
for a good many years. 


PrEsIDENT Roacre: | believe thaf this is going to come up again for con- 
sideration and it may fit into a later discussion, if this is all right with you. 

[There being no further discussion, it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Officers of the Association be authorized to address letters to 
public officials who are contemplating the appointments of persons to library 
positions, stating that it is the position of this Association that it favors only the 
appointment of persons particularly qualified for the work for which they are 
being appointed. | 


Mr. Hicks: I did not understand about the disposition of the previous 
motion. 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: It was an error on my part not to call for a vote on the 
motion which was made and seconded with respect to the appointment of a 
separate committee for the management of the Law Liprary JOURNAL. 

{The motion was put to a vote and carried unanimously. | 


PRESIDENT Roacre: I believe this disposes of two of the suggestions which 
I made and | think the meeting has expressed itself as favoring the deferring of 
any action upon the other. We are now, therefore, ready to proceed with the pro- 
gram. The next report today is that of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer ; 
and in the absence of Miss Helen Ross, Chairman of our Committee on New 
Members, I am asking Miss Newman to present also that report immediately 
following her own as Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: In connection with Miss Anderson’s suggestion for a 
placement bureau I would like to say this. It would be extremely helpful if the 
librarians who are interested in making a change in position would write to me, 
giving me their “case history,” so to speak; and if the librarians who want to 
make an appointment would also write to me, when that inquiry comes in, if I 
have that data, | can recommend a librarian for the position. I do not have the 
facilities at present to do much in the way of making inquiries myself. Just two 
weeks’ ago I had in my file names of two persons who applied for library posi- 
tions, both very good librarians. I received an inquiry. Through telegrams we 
were able to reach the person who filed the letter with me over a year ago and 
she has been appointed to the position. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer 


Your Executive Secretary and Treasurer reports as follows for the year, 
1935-1936: 


1. Membership. 77 new members have joined the Association since the last 
report, June 17, 1935. This includes 17 individual members and 60 institutional 
members. These figures include the names of the librarians and are exclusive of 
the 46 libraries which have been enrolled as institutional members. 

The following chart shows the net gain in membership since the last report: 





1934-35 1935-36 
ee en 2 oa da oc. arecei ak ba nel oka ase eld 10 10 
BNO: noc oc cicccciccnscevecdsades 194 144 
POON PO OE FORE RE 27 23 
pS EEE PERRO ORL 0 122 
OE, ccicthn mite kee eee 231 299 





new members (regular and institutional) 
lapsed memberships renewed 


gross 
resignations (4 associates and 7 regulars) 


deaths 


Si wal =2!) a3 


net gain in membership. 


The Secretary reports with regret the death of two former members of the 
Association, Dr. George S. Godard, former State Librarian of Connecticut, who 
died February 12, 1935, and Dr. G. E. Wire, former Librarian of the Worcester 
County Law Library, who died February 23, 1936. 

Rosamond Parma, former Law Librarian, University of California, has re- 
tired from active library work. She has been succeeded by Thomas Dabagh, who 
has been an associate member of this Association since 1924. Your Secretary 
recommends that Miss Parma be elected to life membership in the American 
Association of Law Libraries. She has been an active member since 1918 and 
served as President of the Association during 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


2. Incorporation. The Association was incorporated under the Laws of the 
District of Columbia, September 21, 1935. Richard C. De Wolf, M. Alice 
Matthews, and Helen Newman acted as incorporators for the Association. 


3. Publications. The Law Liprary Journat for July, 1935, October, 1935, 
January, 1936, April, 1936, and July, 1936, were published under the editorship 
of your Secretary. Beginning with the January, 1936, number (volume 29, no. 1), 
the Law Lisrary JOURNAL was separated from the INDEX To LEGAL PERIODICALS 
and is now published as a separate serial. 

In addition to the regular issues of the Law Liprary JOURNAL, three reprints 
of papers have been published, as follows: Reprints of the paper by James Graf- 
ton Rogers entitled, The Mining District Governments of the West: Their Interest 
and Literature, and the paper by Robert Lawrence Stearns entitled, Colorado: A 
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Study in Frontier Sovereignty. A reprint of the Check List of Judicial Council 
Reports by Lewis W. Morse was published and mailed to all of the members of 
the Association. 

Beginning with the April, 1936, number of the Law Library Journal, two 
new sections were added, “Current Comments” and “Selected List of Library 
Literature of Special Interest to Law Librarians”. 

S. D. Klapp, Librarian, Hennepin County Law Library, continued for the 
Association the publication of the Law Lrprary News during 1935-36. 


4. Activities of the Secretariat Under the Roalfe Plan. Approximately 850 
letters have been written at the office of the Executive Secretary during this 
Association year. Correspondence has been carried on with officers of the Asso- 
ciation, committee chairmen, prospective new members and librarians requesting 
information concerning cataloging, library administration and other related mat- 
ters. 

Government documents were furnished at cost to the libraries requesting 
them, and in some cases documents were supplied free of charge. 

Your Secretary reports that work on the cumulative table of-cases for the 
Index to Legal Periodicals has been continued, and it is hoped that the table of 
cases will be completed by June, 1937. 

In closing this report your Executive Secretary-Treasurer wishes to thank 
the officers of the Association and the committee chairmen for their valuable 
counsel and assistance. 

In addition your Executive Secretary-Treasurer desires to record here an 
acknowledgment to the many librarians whose suggestions, contributions and 
editorial assistance have made possible an improved LAw Liprary JOURNAL. 
Special acknowledgment is given to William R. Roalfe for suggesting the section 
“Current Comments” and for writing many of the notes in that section in the 
April, 1936, number of the Law Liprary JourNAL; to Miss Helen S. Moylan for 
suggesting the inclusion of the “Selected List of Library Literature of Special 
Interest to Law Librarians” and for preparing the list published in the April, 
1936, and July, 1936, numbers of the Law Liprary JouRNAL; to Miss Lydia L. 
Kirschner for editing the article by Dr. G. E. Wire entitled, Cataloging of Law 
Libraries of Under 50,000 Volumes, Part II Session Laws, published in the 
April, 1936, number of the Law Lisprary JourNAL, to Miss Elizabeth Forgeus 
and Mrs. Marion Tomlinson for completing articles in time for publication in 
the July, 1936, number of the Law Lisrary JouRNAL which went to press June 
15. 

To my secretary, Ralph O. Glockler, I desire to express an especial appre- 
ciation for his efficient services and interest in the work of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. 

The receipts and disbursements for the period, June 17, 1935, to July 1, 1936, 
are as follows: 
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Annual Report of the Treasurer, July 1, 1936. 


Receipts 
Balance im baslk, Jame 18, UFSS oc ona ccnc cc ccsccsenevenecs $ 39.91 
ee ee ne ee er Tae) 0 eee en 1243.00 
Sale of Government Documents ..............e0eeeeeeeee 1.50 
Sale of Rogers-Stearns Separate ..............ecceeeeeee 3.00 
Sale of Law Libeney OQ ote oes an ta de se eeen thtenes 6.00 
Pibet DROIO ¢ is 0405102489 bene dee edenasihaas 
Disbursements 


30th annual meeting, Denver, June, 1935. 


Janna Q. Olson—Reporting ............. $133.33 
National Association of State Libraries 
Half share, joint banquet ............... 4.52 


Incorporation of Association 
Harryman Dorsey, attorney’s fees & costs 28.55 


POG “ohiveii ks ncn esasea eee $ 166.40 


Petty cash—/(includes postage, parcel post, railway 
express, notary fees, telegrams, flowers (Dr. 
Godard, Feb. 14, 1936), service charges at 
Hamilton National Bank, etc.) .............. $74.54 


Printing and supplies 
Library Press 


200 programs, Denver meeting .......... $ 12.00 
CUD 5 i i Senn. SxeGAT ik ase 19.25 
ok PET eee ree ToT eee 2.25 
1000 size 634 envelopes ................ 5.50 
1000 number 10 envelopes .............. 7.00 


Electric Type Letter Co. 
75 copies, 2 page letter re institutional 


| OCC TE ete 6.50 
Allen Poore 
600 bills mimeographed .............. a 3.35 


George Washington University 
330 envelopes addressographed and 300 let- 
ters mimeographed re ballot for vote 
on time and place of next annual meet- 


UE. «aga nas ARR v's AU AD SEs 640 3.56 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
500 copies, Rogers-Stearns separate ...... 51.32 


Express paid by Wilson Co. for separates 
sent to Rogers, Stearns, Holland, New- 
WMD os inde sendss sede heres 3.08 


Totai, printing & supplies .......... $ 113.81 
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$1293.41 
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Refunds 
Bernita J. Long, banquet ticket, Denver, June, 
aa eee $2.00 
Refund individual dues 1935-36 (see institu- 
tional memberships of libraries of 
Helen S. Moylan, State University of lowa 
Helene Miller, State University of lowa .. 
Helen Newman, The George Washington 
University (Newman, Powell, Qual- 


ED KKK NAss based OR SEEE SESE RSS 9.00 


Ss 





DUPE 4 <¥sa ntenneod axe $ 19.00 


Salaries 
Jessie I. Wharton 
Work on Index to Legal Periodicals ..... $499.92 
Ralph Glockler 
Stenographic and clerical assistance ...... 92.00 
Helen Newman 
Balance on salary, 1934-35 .............. 50.00 
Pee PEE, TESTED oc ccc cneececeias 125.00 





PEE GO cca cris eeueuee se $766.92 


American Library Association 
ED nc cbs chedeganeceeheheeene eds $ 3.00 
rT re ee et Freee rere 17.00 





NE OP WOME, ocak ec vances bane es $20.00 


Expenses of Committee on New Members ........ 4.02 





Total Disbursements ............44. $1164.69 


IL, 66 Shia eich nihulisd aided Salen See Abie $1293.41 
SRF EERE TG TCC TCO TCO 1164.69 





Balance: Hamilton National Bank, Washington, 
ee Ge Se a so sd pa beadnsed cree eatnbs $ 128.72 


Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN Newman, Evrecutive Secretary-Treasurer 


SECRETARY Newman: I should like to move that Miss Rosamond Parma be 
elected to honorary life membership in the Association in accordance with the 
recommendation in my report. I particularly want to have the privilege of 
making this motion because it was Miss Parma who first asked me to join the 
American Association of Law Libraries. We all are familiar with her dis- 
tinguished record as a law librarian, and with her services as an officer and 
member of this Association. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Holland, put to a vote and carried 
unanimously. | 
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Report of the Committee on New Members 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Each committee member wrote membership solicita- 
tion letters to law librarians who were not members of our Association in the 
various states assigned to him. With some of these letters were mailed copies of 
the speeches given by Dean Stearns and Dean Rogers at the Denver meeting. 

Miss Newman kindly sent, with the compliments of the Association, fifty 
copies of the January number of the Law Liprary JourNaL to Deans of Law 
Schools represented in the American Association of Law Libraries, and to pros- 
pective members in eastern libraries. She also sent from her office thirty-five 
copies of the April issue of the Journal to other prospects in eastern United 
States and Canada. Follow-up letters were mailed to all persons receiving these 
complimentary copies of the Journal, and also to a number of others considered 
most likely prospects. 

I am happy to report that the following new members have joined the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries since the last annual meeting: 


Asterisk indicates individual members; all others are from staffs 
of institutional members. 


*Allen, Viola, Dayton Law Library Association, Dayton, Ohio 

Anderson, Robert B., Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Bacon, Grace W., Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 

Barclay, Agnes F., Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Bargmann, John, Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, Illinois 

Betz, Esther, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Blair, Elmer H., Law Library Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 

Boesenberg, Sadie, Law Library Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 

Brede, Caroline A., University of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

*Brewer, Virginia W., Law Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Guy W., Law Library Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 

Burke, Helen A., Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Bush, Leo T., State Law Library, Court House, Providence, Rhode Island 

Callaway, (Miss) Fred, ‘University of California Law Library, Berkeley, California 

*Clarke, Oscar D., Supreme Court of the United States Library, Washington, D. C. 

Daspit, Alice, Louisiana State University Law Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

*Davis, Annette, Librarian, University of Kentucky Law Library, Lexington, Kentucky 

Davis, (Mrs.) Emma, Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Day, Katharine, Duke University Law Library, Durham, North Carolina 

Deiser, (Mrs.) Nell J., Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Dold, Margaret, Fresno County Law Library, Fresno, California 

Dowling, Addison M., Librarian, Indiana Law School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Eller, (Mrs.) Catherine S., Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 

Ellis, Winifred M., University of Southern California Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ellsworth, (Mrs.) Della, University of Wisconsin Law Library, Madison, Wisconsin 

Espelie, Ernest M., University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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*Fenderson, Frank D., Librarian, York Bar Library, Alfred, Maine 
Fraser, Edna L., Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
*Fuentes, Lorenzo Rodriguez, University of Havana, Havana, Cuba 
Futch, Jennis W., John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida 
Gee, Pauline E., Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
Golden, James M., Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
Grant, (Miss) Zilla, California State Library, Sacramento, California 
*Hall, Margaret E., University of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 
*Haney, Edward A., New Jersey State Library, Trenton, New Jersey 
Harkey, Byron, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Harris, (Miss) Beryl, Stanford University Law Library, Stanford, California 
Haugh, Alice W., Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
Hill, Charles W., Law Library Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 
Hudson, Nell, University of Kansas Law Library, Lawrence, Kansas 
Hughes, (Mrs.) Anna M., Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Johnson, Frances M., University of Cincinnati Law Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Johnson, Margaret, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
*Johnson, Marjorie, Douglas County Law Library, Omaha, Nebraska 
LaPlante, Vera, Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
*Leacy, Andrew P., Librarian, Kansas City School of Law, Kansas City, Missouri 
Lee, Edward N., Librarian, The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Illinois 
Levi, Harold, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Illinois 
Llewellyn, June, University of Utah Law Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Long, Marianna, Duke University Law Library, Durham, North Carolina 
MacDonald, Catharine, Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
*McCombs, Nelson W., Librarian, New York University Law Library, New York City 
McGaughey, Margaret E., Indiana Law School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Nelson, Esther, University of Utah Law Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Orvis, William H., Wisconsin State Library, Madison, Wisconsin 
Owen, Mamie, Mississippi State Library, Jackson, Mississippi 
Pitchford, (Mrs.) J. H., Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Probst, Gertrude, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Illinois 
*Putman, Francis J., University of Pittsburgh School of Law Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Putnam, Philip A., Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Scarborough, Dorothy, Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, Illinois 
Shattuck, Marie F., University of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Shoren, Clarence, Rhode Island State Law Library, Providence, Rhode Island 
Smith, E. Vergon, Librarian, Ohio Northern University Law Library, Ada, Ohio 
Smith, Frederick J., Law Library, Appellate Division, Court House, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Smith, Gertrude F., Social Law Library, Boston, Massachusetts 
*Smith, Helen May, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City 
*Snyder, Louise P., Supreme Court Library, Court House Annex, Elmira, New York 
Terry, (Miss) M. B., Wisconsin State Library, Madison, Wisconsin 
Thompson, Marie, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Tomlinson, (Mrs.) Marion T., Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 
Treadwell, Theodore, Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
*Trump, Alfred G., Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan 
Walker, Annie Carpenter, Duke University Law Library, Durham, North Carolina 
Warren, Katherine, Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
*Wells, Mabel, Court of Appeals Library, 500 Court House, Syracuse, New York 
Wharton, Jessie I., Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


re 3 
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The following is a list of the Institutional Members, all of which are new 
members except Duke University Law School Library and Yale Law School 
Library which were Institutional Members under the old plan: 


Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 42 West 44th Street, New York City 

Biddle Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 3400 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Boston University School of Law Library, 11 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 

California State Library, Sacramento, California 

Chicago Bar Association, The, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Colorado Supreme Court Library, 214 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 

Duke University Law School Library, Durham, North Carolina 

George Washington University Law Library, The, 720-20th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D..<. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard University Law Library, 420-5th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Indiana Law School Library, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Indiana University Law Library, Bloomington, Indiana 

John B. Stetson University College of Law Library, De Land, Florida 

John Marshall Law School, The, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois 

Law Library Association of St. Louis, 1300 Civil Courts Building, St. Louis, Missouri 

Louisiana State Library, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Louisiana State University Law Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mississippi State Library, Jackson, Mississippi 

Northwestern University Law Library, Lake Shore Drive & Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
Hlinois 

Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oregon Supreme Court Library, Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island State Law Library, Court House, Providence, Rhode Island 

Rhode Island State Library, Providence, Rhode Island 

Rochester Appellate Division Law Library, Fourth Department, Court House, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Stanford University Law Library, Stanford, California 

State University of Iowa Law Library, Iowa City, Iowa 

Tennessee State Library, Nashville, Tennessee 

University of Arizona Law Library, Tucson, Arizona 





University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


of California Law Library, Boalt Hall of Law, Berkeley, California 

of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Illinois’ 

of Cincinnati Law Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

of Detroit Law Library, Detroit, Michigan 

of Kansas Law Library, Lawrence, Kansas 

of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

of Oregon Law Library, Eugene, Oregon 

of Southern California School of Law Library, University Park, Los 


Angeles, California 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


of Utah Law Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 

of Virginia Law Library, University, Virginia 

of Washington Law Library, Seattle, Washington 
of Wisconsin Law Library, Madison, Wisconsin 
of Wyoming Law Library, Laramie, Wyoming 


Western Reserve University Law School Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wisconsin 
Yale Law 


State Library, Madison, Wisconsin 


School Library, Yale Sta\:i, New Haven, Connecticut 
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The above lists show a total of seventy-seven new members, seventeen of 
whom are individual members and sixty institutional members, enrolled during 
the period from June 17, 1935, to August 20, 1936. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Miss HELEN G. Ross, Chairman 
Miss Frep CALLAWAY 
Miss Mivprep L. DaGER 
Francis X. Dwyer 
Jacos S. Fucus 
Miss Heten Pat Mactsy 
Miss E. Lucy OGDEN 
Mrs. CicELY SHERWOOD 


Mr. Ho.ranp: In connection with Miss Newman’s very enlightening and 
encouraging report in regard to the new members, I would like to inquire about 
those associate members who have resigned. I understand that four have re- 
signed. I make this inquiry in the light of the consideration that we will have 
to give to the business which will be brought up later regarding the fees of 
associate members. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: There were four resignations of associate members. 
I have the names but I would like to ask the opinion of the President as to 
whether he thinks it is proper to read them out. It is a matter of record, of 
course. 


Mr. Baxter: If the members resign we have a right to know about it. 


PRESIDENT Roa.FeE: I see no objection to reading the names. Of course, it 
is a matter of record because they either appear or do not appear on the list. 

Miss Newman, will you give the names? 
[Secretary Newman, read the following resignations: 

Fred T. Darvill 

Margaret Hildreth 

Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, Inc. 

Wilbur R. Smith. ] 


PRESIDENT Roa.re: I might say in connection with this matter, that the 
number of protestants may not be large but their reaction has not been pleasant. 
I received two or three letters that were very difficult to answer. I did the best 
I could. As an association of law librarians I do not believe that we need to 
feel any obligation to be subservient to the law publishers but there is the question 
of whether it is fair to ask them to pay a large fee and then disregard their 
interests. 

Does that satisfy your inquiry, Mr. Holland? 


Mr. Ho.iranp: It does. 


PRESIDENT RoALFE: The next report that we are to hear this afternoon 
is from the Committee on Index and Journal, Mr. Poole, Chairman. As I said 
once before, Mr. Poole has been doing batting work for a long time and he is 
still on the job. 
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Annual Report of the Committee on the Index to Legal 
Periodicals and Law Library Journal 


Mr. Poote: The fiscal year for the Index and Journal closed on October 31, 
1935, with a balance to the credit of the Association of $1,361.63. This is normal 
and represents the accrued income needed to defray in part the expense of the 
next three year cumulation. 

Your Committee having in mind the rather urgent need to increase the fre- 
quency of publication of the Index, has been considering ways and means for 
securing the additional income needed to carry such a plan into effect. With this 
end in view the business manager was directed to send to subscribers the question- 
naire on the answers to which would be based the subscription charges of the 
respective libraries. On the replies received renewal subscription bills were ren- 
dered which it is expected will bring in some $2,000 additional revenue per year. 

It is hoped that shortly steps may be taken to carry out the plans for in- 
creasing the number of issues from four per year to ten. We are persuaded, 
however, that it is unwise to take any such steps until it is reasonably certain that 
the added expenses may be met. 

The Index and the Journal are now independent so far as dates of publica- 
tion are concerned. This should prove of great benefit to the Association, also 
to the subscribers. 

The year has witnessed the death of Dr. Godard, for many years a most 
important member of the Committee. The vacancy was filled by the appointment 
of Miss Helen Newman, Editor of the Law Lrprary JouRNAL. 

This report will be supplemented by a statement from the Editor of the 
Index, Mr. James. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN QO. PooLe, Chairman 
Committee on the Index and Journal 


Mr. Poote: I was in hopes that Professor James would be here because he 
is the man who knows all about the details of this business. He has written a 
report which I will read. 


Report of the Editor of the Index to Legal Periodicals 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Index 


As you are aware, the INDEx has been published from the beginning of the 
current year separately from the Law Liprary JourRNAL. This is a step in pur- 
suance of the recommendations contained in the Roalfe Plan and will enable the 
Law Liprary JouRNAL to develop its own independent personality and at the 
same time permitting, so we hope, desirable changes to be made in the time of 
publication of the INDEx To Lecat Pertopicats. The question of a more frequent 
publication of the InpEx has been much debated in the committee this winter, 
but up to the present, it has not been thought desirable to put the change into 
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force. It can be brought about only by some increase in costs both on the edi- 
torial side and for mailing. The costs on the editorial side can be minimized 
largely by transferring to The H. W. Wilson Company, much of the proof read- 
ing, which is now done by the present editorial staff. The question is still under 
consideration and it is hoped that before long we shall be able to submit to the 
Association and to the subscribers to the INDEx a plan for the publication of the 
INDEX in eight or ten numbers a year. 
The number of periodicals indexed has increased from 110 in 1935 to 125. 
In addition to the periodicals, the proceedings of the American Bar Association 
and of state bar associations are indexed and‘ certain memorial volumes. The 
volume published in honor of Professors Beale and Williston and the volume 
published in honor of Dean Orrin K. McMurray have been indexed. 
The average number of entries a year, as we are now going, is as follows: 
Subjects 12000 
Authors 2750 
Cases 1950 
The expansion of the INpDeEx is highly desirable, it should be published more 
frequently and it should cover a larger range of periodicals. All of this is impos- 
sible at the present time and cannot be done without increased financial support. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Extpon R. James, Editor 
Index to Legal Periodicals 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: All of us must feel gratified that the Index, which is 
certainly one of the most useful services that this Association sponsors, has made 
such progress in the past and that the future, although it involves some additional 
financial outlay, is, I think, quite bright. I believe that we are going to make of 
the Index a greater service, one that will be much more useful, and we should be 
most appreciative of those who have done such hard work under the leadership 
of Mr. Poole and Mr. James. 

Next on the program we have a report of the Special Advisory Committee 
on the Expansion Plan. We have been very fortunate this year in having Mr. 
Hicks as Chairman of this Committee. He is going to report to us today quite 
briefly on what has transpired and what we hope to do. 


Mr. Hicks: The report of the Special Advisory Committee on the Expansion 
Plan will be brief but it is a report of progress. The work of the Committee has 
been done chiefly by Mr. Roalfe and Miss Newman, the other members of the 
Committee merely giving occasional advice. 

The plan as finally drawn up was approved by the members of the Executive 
Committee on June 11, 1936 and on the next day, by direction of the President, 
I was asked to write Mr. Keppel asking for an appointment to discuss the pro- 
posal. I found, however, that he was just preparing to sail for Europe and that 
I could not see him. I then asked if we might send him a copy of the plan and 
an explanation and he granted that privilege. Such plan was sent to him and 
we have a letter from him saying that it will be considered in October when all 
plans for grants are to be considered. He has also agreed to meet a represen- 
tative of the Association in September to talk about the plan. In other words, 
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there is now a detailed plan showing what money is needed to carry out the 
various items in the Roalfe Plan. It has been presented to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and will be considered by them in October of this year. It is our hope 
that the Carnegie Corporation will be interested in our plan as a whole, for we 
feel that the funds for which we are asking will make it possible to effect an 
ideal development of the Association under the Roalfe Plan. If the whole plan 
is not approved at this time we hope that the Carnegie Corporation may be willing 
to assist us in carrying out some one feature of it, as for instance, the further 
development of the Law LisBrary JOURNAL. 

Your Committee could now be discharged or you may appoint a new Com- 
mittee but someone should be authorized—the President perhaps—to see Mr. 
Keppel in September, at which time he has offered to see us and to discuss the 
plan. 

A copy of the plan as submitted to the Carnegie Corporation is on file with 
the Secretary of the Association and, as I understand, will be published in the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL. 


Outline of Plan for Further Expansion of Activities of 
American Association of Law Libraries 


I. Introduction 4 ¥ 


On June 29th, 1934, the members unanimously adopted the report of a 
special committee recommending the expansion of the activities of the Association 
by the adoption of various new services, so as more nearly to meet the urgent 
needs for coordinated effort on the part of the law libraries in the United States 
and Canada. Since that time a number of significant forward steps have been 
taken. The headquarters has been moved to Washington, D. C., and the Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia. Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws providing for further necessary changes 
were adopted in June, 1935. An active drive for new members has resulted in 
a total increase of 114 members since January 1, 1935, including 36 libraries, 
which have joined as institutional members, since the adoption of one of the 
amendments referred to above which created this class of membership. Separate 
publication of the issues of the Index to Legal Periodicals and the Law Library 
Journal was commenced in January, 1936, so as to permit the independent 
improvement of each periodical. The gradually increasing revenue from the sale 
of the Index to Legal Periodicals appears to assure the continuous improvement 
of this essential publication without the necessity of drawing on any other fund. 
This year ten committees are active in carrying on the work of the Association. 
The combined efforts of the officers and of these committees together constitute 
a more comprehensive program than the Association has heretofore undertaken. 
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II. Features of Further Expansion Urgently Needed 


Although unmistakable progress is being made, the forward movement is 
seriously impeded because of several obstacles that the Association has not had 
the financial resources to overcome. While these are closely related they may be 
separately stated as follows: 

1. Executive Secretary. At every turn the work of the Association is ren- 
dered difficult because the secretary (who receives no compensation except a 
nominal stipend) must perform her duties as secretary only in such time as is 
available after the duties of her regular and compensated employment are dis- 
posed of. Certain essential work can only be done at headquarters. There is an 
urgent need for such services, for coordination of effort and for continuity in 
the program of the Association. Perhaps the greatest handicap is due to the fact 
that, under present conditions, the best advantage cannot be taken of the voluntary 
efforts of the active members. Under more suitable conditions much more could 
be made of this potentiality. 

Obviously such an executive secretary should, if possible, have modest but 
suitable headquarters and provision for reasonable office expenses must be con- 
sidered. 

The estimated amounts involved in making these changes are as follows: 


For annual salary of executive secretary ..............5+. $2,800.00 
For headquarters and current office expenses ............. 2,000.00 
Te pee 7 ee eT ee ee $4,800.00 


2. The Law Library Journal. While the Law Library Journal is the only 
periodical of any consequence in its field, publication four times a year as at 
present largely destroys its utility for the dissemination of current information 
much of which is so essential in law library administration. In addition the 
present total available space does not permit the development of an adequate 
professional literature now so greatly needed. This space limitation practically 
eliminates the Journal as a medium for the ordinary exchange of ideas between 
law librarians and between the Association and its members. 

For these reasons there is an urgent need for two important improvements, 
namely, more frequent publication and an increase in total available space during 
each year. The estimated cost of publishing six additional numbers of the Jour- 
nal so as to provide for a total of ten issues each year is $900.00. 

3. Annual Meetings of Executive Committee. Considerable difficulty in 
carrying on the affairs of the Association is now encountered by reason of the 
fact that the officers are so widely scattered geographically. Personal collabor- 
ation is practically impossible except at the regular annual conferences of the 
Association when it is obviously not of the greatest value. At this time the old 
officers can only confer about matters of immediate concern as they will be retired 
at the end of the conference. As there has been no time to formulate a program 
for the coming year, the new officers cannot collaborate as effectively as at a later 
time. 

There is, therefore, an urgent need for a meeting of the Executive Committee 
to be held between each of the annual conferences and after the president and 
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executive secretary have prepared an appropriate agenda. The estimated cost of 
such a conference is $600.00. 

As stated above, the Association is already gradually extending its services. 
The primary object of assuming at this time the further activities as outlined 
above is to stimulate and encourage the development of the law library profession 
in the belief that this will in turn strengthen the Association both financially and 
in its position of leadership. If the present rate of growth is thus augmented it 
seems altogether probable that the Association will, out of its normal income, 
gradually be able to assume the entire financial responsibility for this enlarged 
program. If such a program is adopted and a period of ten years is accepted as 
sufficient to achieve this end the Association should be able to assume 10% of 
this original additional expense at the end of one year. With the total additional 
outlay of $6,300.00 for the first year as outlined above the entire additional ex- 
pense for the ten year period would be $34,650.00. 


III. Summary 


The above considerations may be conveniently summarized in two columns 
as shown below. The left hand column shows the maximum amounts needed 
to carry out the program as submitted, while the right hand column sets forth 
a more modest alternative plan which would nevertheless insure a reasonable 
degree of growth although at a more modest rate. 


Maximum Amounts Needed Minimum Amounts Needed 

1. For salary of executive In case it is not possible to secure the addi- 
secretary and for headquarters tional income as suggested in the maximum 
and office expenses...... $4,800 plan, it would be possible to continue the 


headquarters as at present, or elsewhere, 
without cost, at least for the time being. 
Arrangements can also be made to continue 
the services of an#“executive secretary with- 
out additional compensation, provided a full 
time assistant, at a more modest salary (for 
example, $1200.00 per year) is secured to 
handle routine matters. The salary of such 
an assistant, together with office expenses 
other than rent, would come to a total of 
$1,550.00. With such an added annual in- 
come continued for a period of five years 
the Association should then be able to assume 
part of the added expense of establishing its 
own headquarters and placing its executive 
secretary on a full time basis. For example, 
should the additional annual revenue called 
for in this plan be raised to $4,000.00 in the 
sixth year to make this change possible, it 
would seem that this annual sum of $4,000.00 
might thereafter be reduced 20% per year 
during each of the following four years. 
Thus the total amount involved would be 
$24,250.00. The amount involved for the 
first year would be...........+.+000- $1,550. 
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_2. For cost of publication of While the secretary could do much effective 
six additional numbers of the work even if the Journal were not more 
Law Library Journal...... $900 frequently published, such an improvement 


is so greatly needed that it should be in- 
augurated at the earliest possible moment. 
For this reason it seems essential to include 
this change in any forward looking program, 
however modest it may be, but under this 
plan it seems probable that the Association 
could assume the full financial responsibility 
after a period of five years. The annual 
amount involved for five years would be.... 


3. For the expenses of one Helpful as such a meeting would no doubt 
meeting of the executive com- be, it is not essential to the success of the 
mittee between annual confer- other features of the proposed program and 
SNE oa S4acbas erie ess $600. might be dispensed with or postponed. 

Should such a meeting not seem feasible 
there would be some advantage in providing 
for at least one opportunity for the president 
to confer with the executive secretary. This 
would ordinarily not involve more than $100. 


Total Maximum Amount...... $6,300. Total Minimum Amount...... $2,450. 
(For first year) (For first year) 

Applying the progressive reduction of 10% for each year for ten years as 
suggested above for the maximum plan and utilizing the figures embodied in 
the minimum plan as outlined on the preceding page, we may tabulate the total 
expenses as follows: 





Maximum Minimum 
| Tee Tere Steere Te $6,300.00 $2,450.00 
No das wine save esbares 5,670.00 2,450.00 
DU kita ne peenebiemeees 5,040.00 2,450.00 
NOE 65:6 5 ic stain a Wiinid dans noe 4,410.00 2,450.00 
. i MES Pet ryrrr fer eee 3,780.00 2,450.00 
8 cC4 Slade te doeied es 3,150.00 4,000.00 
EE i ie dann din sens ape 0 8 e 2,520.00 3,200.00 
OE in ddad clink ssn cee 1,890.00 2,400.00 
Pe URE a ae erisics wenn 1,260.00 1,600.00 
ED FONE oi ow bi letien bei 630.00 800.00 

NR aig. 5 ut v0.00 009.56 0h ebans $34,650.00 $24,250.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
Freperick C. Hicxs, Chairman 


Evpon R. JAMES WILL SHAFROTH 
HELEN NEWMAN WILLIAM R. ROALFE 


FRANKLIN O. POooLe 


Approved by the Executive Committee 
June 11, 1936. 
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PRESIDENT RoaLre: Thus a definite plan is now before a body that may 
be able to assist us and we can at least look forward with some hope to the fact 
that we may receive financial assistance to be utilized for the development of this 
Association. I feel perfectly certain that as we more clearly recognize our needs 
and our opportunities we will find the means with which to achieve and put into 
effect the services that are required. 

The next report on our program this afternoon is that of the Committee 
on Co-operation with the American Library Association. This is one of several 
Committees appointed this year, the members of which have been busy trying to 
work out ways and means whereby we may make ourselves useful in fields that 
are also served by other Associations by combining our strength or by rendering 
services that may be helpful to others. ’ 

As you all know, Miss Moylan is Chairman of the Sub-Committee repre- 
senting this Association and our illustrious representative in Washington, Mr. 
John T. Vance, is the General Chairman of the two Committees. We are happy 
to have him here today and I believe Mr. Vance will report to us briefly with 
respect to the work of this Committee. 


Mr. Vance: Miss Moylan made the suggestion that our members ought to 
have full representation in the American Library Association, for instance, in 
such as the Section of Public Documents. I do not think that has ever been 
done. Several years ago we felt that we were sort of a forgotten child of the 
American Library Association and that was one step that brought about having 
a meeting with the American Bar Association. 


I thank you very much for the compliment that is not deserved. I would 
like to say that as a personal touch, having had a small part in the Roalfe Plan, 
I feel happy in finally having a meeting here under this very auspicious circum- 
stance. 


Report of the Committee On Co-operation With the American 
Library Association 


The report of the Joint Committee of the American Library Association on 
Co-operation with the American Association of Law Libraries was made by 
Mr. Vance at the American Library Association meeting held at Richmond in 
May, and it has already been printed (L. Lin. J. 29:40) and is familiar to you 
all. To that report we merely wish to add a few remarks on behalf of the law 
library section of the committee. 

It has been suggested by Miss Lathrop that something might be done to 
make clear what help the public librarian may expect to get from the law libra- 
rian in reference problems dealing with legal matters. Just where the line is to 
be drawn between a question requiring a lawyer’s attention and one which can 
be answered from the library’s resources may need to be defined for the general 
public. A paper on this subject might be a valuable contribution to better under- 
standing on both sides. 
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As an experiment, there has been started in the Law Lrprary JouRNAL a 
bibliography of selected articles relating to various phases of library service 
which may have interest for the law librarian. This bibliography includes 
material selected from the general library magazines, such as the A. L. A. BuL- 
LETIN and the Lisrary JouRNAL, and also such recent books as come within the 
field. It has been published so far in only two issues of the Law Liprary 
JouRNAL, and it is too soon to know whether it serves any useful purpose, but it 
is hoped that it will be helpful in calling attention to worth while articles which 
might otherwise be missed. 

It is the object of this committee to find ways and means for co-operating 
in our common interests as was said in the report of the Joint Committee, and 
any suggestions that will further this object will be welcomed. 

HELEN S. Moyran, Chairman 
Ouive C. LaTHROP 
FREDERICK C. Hicks 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: May I ask, Mr. Vance, if it would not be well to 
recommend that the Committee be continued? I understand that the American 
Library Association has continued its Committee and we may be able to work 
with them during the coming year. 


Mr. Vance: I would so recommend, Mr. President. 


PRESIDENT RoatFe: If there is no objection, we will consider that the 
Executive Committee is authorized to continue the Committee on Co-operation 
with the American Library Association. 

The next report on our program today is that of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Association of American Law Schools and in the absence of 
Mrs. Cupp, who was not able to attend, we are asking one of the members of 
the Committee to present briefly this matter in order that we may act appro- 
priately upon it. I will call upon Mr. Lewis Morse. 


Mr. Morse: I am sorry that Mrs. Cupp is not here. She did most of the 
work and really has some important considerations to put before us. 

I guess all of you are aware that the Association of American Law Schools 
has a Committee to Co-operate with the American Association of Law Libraries. 
At the meeting of the Round Table on Library Problems in New Orleans last 
December the spirit and ideas grew as the meeting progressed and ended up, 
after a lengthy discussion, with the feeling that a great deal had been ac- 
complished and with the hope that it would be continued, as I understand it 
will be. 


Report of the Committee On Co-operation With the Association of 
American Law Schools 


During the past months the members of this Committee have corresponded 
with each other and with the members of the Committee on Co-operation with 
the American Association of Law Libraries of the Association of American Law 
Schools, through its chairman, Professor Davis. Out of that correspondence 
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have come a number of suggestions as to possible activities for the two com- 
mittees and the associations which they represent. Several of these suggestions 
relate to activities that would require considerable preliminary organization and 
effort, but the following seem worthy of more detailed consideration at the 
present time. 


I. Aid to Smaller Law School Libraries on Administrative Problems 


This suggested activity grows out of the discussion at the Round Table of 
the Association of American Law Schools at the last December meeting con- 
cerning aids to smaller law school libraries. This discussion culminated in the 
following resolution: 


“That the special committees on co-operation . . . and the Executive Committee of the 
Association of American Law Schools be requested to consider ways and means of providing 
advisory inspection of the libraries of the smaller law schools, with the purpose of assisting 
the librarians of those schools to advance their libraries.” 


Your committee concludes that inspection of the administration of law 
libraries, as suggested at the Round Table, even at the request of the school 
desiring aid is not advisable. The reasons are, first, that such schools might 
tend to resent any criticism of their methods and, second, that there are more 
satisfactory methods than simply dictating what improvements should be made. 
However, it is recommended that the Executive Committee of this Association 
offer its assistance to the Association of American Law Schools, or to any 
member school, in selecting a nearby law school library with an efficient pro- 
gram of administration, where a librarian desiring such information may visit 
and observe library methods for the improvement of his own library. It is 
suggested that Dr. Beardsley’s questionnaire on library practice might form 
the basis for a good index to libraries with an adequate program of administra- 
tion. 

Again, since the value of such an educational visit would inure to the school 
sending the librarian, it is recommended that such school bear the expenses of 
the visit. However, such visits might be encouraged if some plan of sub- 
sidizing could be worked out by the Association of American Law Schools. 


II. Association Membership 


Every member of the committee feels that the members of this committee, 
as well as the members of other committees and the officers of the Association, 
should do their part in encouraging membership in the American Association 
of Law Libraries. As Mr. Thorne has aptly pointed out, the Association offers 
many benefits to its members through its mediums of publication; i.e., the Law 
Library Journal, the manual on law library practice (now in preparation), its 
annual reports, etc., and that such benefits are not available to school libraries 
which are not members of our Association. None of the activities now in 
progress or planned for the future benefit of the profession will aid a non- 
member who does not participate in or follow our work, or is not qualified to 
co-operate. 
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III. Index to the Proceedings of the Association of American Law Schools 


It is further recommended that the committee arrange to have these valuable 
reports adequately indexed, such undertaking to be contingent upon receiving 
the approval of this project from the Association of American Law Schools and 
their consent to publish the completed index as an appendix to some future 
volume of the proceedings. This matter has not been acted upon by the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, but should be referred to them upon obtain- 
ing the approval of this Association to arrange for the actual work of indexing. 


IV. Aid to Law School Faculties Desiring to Appoint Qualified Librarians but 
Lacking Facilities for Adequate Examination of Applicants 


This suggestion for co-operation comes from Mr. Thorne, who says: 


“It is perhaps too early to insist upon rigid standards of professional service; proposed 
standards have achieved neither universal acceptance nor approval. It is clear, however, 
that adequate library service includes a great deal more than it did a decade ago and 
that efforts must be made to define adequate standards of certification. Our committee, 
however, can do little toward this end until there is agreement on the standards. Appoint- 
ments must continue to rest largely in the discretion of each law school faculty, but 
since many faculties are of the opinion that any sedentary person can administer a library 
successfully, and are not themselves fully acquainted with law library problems, our com- 
mittee might recommend that assistance of some kind be given faculties desirous of 
selecting qualified persons.” 


V. Proposed Requirement for a Librarian in Each Association School 


It is further recommended that the Association of American Law Schools 
in line with its rigid requirements as to the number of volumes in the library 
of a law school as one of the qualifications for membership of such school in the 
Association, should also require each member school to have a librarian whose 
major interest is the library itself and whose principal activities are devoted to 
management and operation of the law library. 

It seems clear that no school can have an effective library service until the 
library is made the major interest of some responsible member of the staff. Even 
a small library cannot be effectively conducted if it is simply regarded as an 
avocation of the person in charge, to be run in leisure time or on Saturday 
mornings. While the requirement of a full time librarian might impose a 
hardship on the smaller schools by reason of financial limitations, adequate 
library service is practically impossible under less stringent conditions. A well- 
qualified person, familiar with the wants, needs, and trends indicated in Mr. 
Roalfe’s article (8 American Law School Review 398) must devote the major 
portion of his time in order to properly maintain and conduct the library, and 
the less qualified person must devote even more time to familiarizing himself with 
the problems incident to his work. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, your committee hopes that this Association will take appro- 
priate action on the above recommendations and suggestions, and recommends 
the continuance of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELIZABETH A. Cupp, Chairman 
Lucite ELLiott 
ELpon R. JAMES 
Lewis W. Morse 
S. E. THorRNE 


PRESIDENT RoatFE: I understand that the only action that the members 
need to take upon this report is to continue the Committee with the authority 
to proceed with the present plans. If I am mistaken in reaching this conclusion 
I hope you will correct me but otherwise I would like to say that, if there is no 
objection, the Committee will be continued. 

We have now reached what ought to be our closing time and there is a 
. very pleasant prospect with which I do not like to interfere. [Tea in honor of 
the members of the American Association of Law Libraries held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eldon R. James.] I will close the meeting by announcing the 
appointment of several Committees that must act during this meeting. They are 
as follows: 


Nominating Committee: Miss Alice M. Magee, Chairman 
Mr. Eldon R. James 
Mr. Arthur C. Pulling 


Auditing Committee: Mr. James C. Baxter, Chairman 
Miss Lydia L. Kirschner 
Mrs. Marion T. Tomlinson 


Resolutions Committee: Mr. Miles O. Price, Chairman 
Mr. John S. Gummere 
Miss Helen Smith 


If there is no objection, the meeting is adjourned. 


|The meeting adjourned at four-thirty o’clock. ] 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
August 21, 1936 


The meeting was called to order at ten-ten o’clock, Fred Y. Holland, First 
Vice-President, American Association of Law Libraries, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN HoLianp: At this time, with your permission, I would like to 
read a letter from the President of the American Library Association, Mr. 
Malcolm G. Wyer of Denver, addressed to our President, Mr. Roalfe. 
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“August 3, 1936 


Mr. William R. Roalfe, President 
American Association of Law Libraries 
Dear Mr. ROALFE: 

Last year I had the pleasure of co-operating with my friend and colleague, Fred Y. 
Holland, in extending a welcome to the American Association of Law Libraries at your 
annual conference in Denver. 

I now have the pleasure of requesting Mr. Holland, your First Vice-president, to 
present the cordial greetings and best wishes of the American Library Association to your 
Association at its 1936 conference in Cambridge. I hope that you have a successful and 
profitable meeting in connection with the American Bar Association. 

Next year, the American Library Association will meet in New York City during the 
week of June 21, 1937. On behalf of the Executive Board and the Membership of the 
A.L.A., I am expressing the hope that you will hold your meeting at this same time and 
place. I think it is of great importance for the various library groups to unify and 
co-ordinate their work, and to maintain close relationships. For this reason, as well ‘as 
for the pleasure of renewing our personal associations with members of your organiza- 
tion, I trust that you will resume your affiliation with the A.L.A. at the Conference for 1937. 


With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


MaAtcotm G. WYER 
President” 


CHAIRMAN HoLitanp: I have been requested to reverse the proceedings on 
_the program this morning and to call first upon our friend James C. Baxter, 
Librarian of the Philadelphia Bar Association, who will present a paper on the 
subject of “Organization and Administration of Bar Association Libraries.” 

I take great pleasure in presenting Mr. James C. Baxter. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF BAR ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARIES 


James C. BaxTER 


Librarian, Philadelphia Bar Association 


From time to time this Association receives inquiries from groups of lawyers 
who seek information regarding the organization and administration of a bar 
library. Too, local bar associations having no library are beginning to realize 
that the maintenance of a library is perhaps one of the most vital functions of a 
bar association, and are seeking to remedy their lack. It is quite natural that 
these gentlemen should turn to our association—the official organization of law 
librarians—for counsel and suggestions in their undertaking. Mr. Roalfe has 
asked me to prepare a paper which might be helpful in this connection. I have 
hoped to make it a practical working guide for those interested in the organiza- 
tion and administration of bar libraries. 

Most of this, is, of course, an old story to you who have been living for 
years in the atmosphere of the law library. Some time ago I sent a letter to 
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several: librarians asking for, specific information regarding their libraries, and I 
was gratified with the result. The response indicated your interest in the 
subject, and your complete willingness to co-operate to the end that each of us 
may have more definite information as to the job which the other is doing. 
Your reaction strengthened my belief that this paper might serve a two-fold 
purpose: that in addition to any assistance which it may give to non-members, 
there might be incorporated into it information which we, ourselves, would like 
to have at hand. With this in mind, I have prepared a chart giving such infor- 
mation as membership, dues, number of volumes in library, volumes circulated 
and budget. The chart includes the few libraries from which I could obtain 
such statistics, but I think it would enhance its value if each librarian here 
would, during this Conference, give me such information concerning his or her 
library, that it may be included in the printed proceedings in the Law Library 
Journal. 

It would seem, from a study of the organizations of several law libraries 
extant today, that they had various beginnings; that they attained their present 
development under different plans of organization and financing. But it is 
significant that a common purpose and a common need attended the founding of 
each library. Large or small, the story back of the creation of each new library 
has been the same. The members of the bar were closely connected by business 
which brought them in daily contact as colleagues or opponents; but tke 
esprit de corps needed something more; it wanted a common meeting place 
outside of the railed arena, and above all, it wanted an arsenal of the warriors’ 
weapons—a library. And always this need was realized and remedied by a 
few progressive, visionary and public-spirited men who gave generously of their 
time, energy and means for the enrichment of succeeding generations. 

Usually a group of lawyers met and discussed ways and means by which 
they might establish a law library for the common use of the members of the 
bar of their community. Each lawyer subscribed a sum of money. In some 
instances this subscription was an outright gift; in others, a stock certificate was 
issued to the subscriber, making him a member of the newly-formed library, 
and exempting him from. the payment of dues for the use of the library, or, in 
other cases, granting a reduction in his annual dues. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to briefly summarize the circum- 
stances of the birth of a few libraries: 

The year 1802 was one of unusual activity of thought in Philadelphia, for 
the intellectual life of the community extended itself in a marked manner. The 
Municipal public school system was first put into operation during that year; 
Benjamin Henfry first proposed a system of lighting streets and houses with 
gas; Charles Wilson Peale first exhibited his splendid collection of works of art 
in the State House; and several societies for the encouragement of learning 
were formed. Thus it would seem natural that it was in March of this year, 
1802, that the lawyers of Philadelphia formed an incorporated company, The 
Law Library Company of Philadelphia, for the purpose of establishing a law 
library in the City of Philadelphia. The articles of incorporation were signed 
on March 13th, and the certificate was enrolled on the 13th day of May of that 
year. At the risk of being a little over-minute, let me read you the formal 
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certificate which, in common with the whole instrument, has a fine flavor of 
antiquity : 

“T, Joseph B. McKean, Attorney-General of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 

certify to the Honorable Supreme Court of the said Commonwealth that I have 

perused and examined the instrument above written, and am of opinion that the 
objects, articles and conditions therein set forth and contained, are lawful. 
JoserpH B. McKean.” 

We, Edward Shippen, Esquire, Doctor of Laws, Chief Justice, and Jasper Yeates, 

Thomas Smith and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Esquires, Justices of the Supreme 

Court of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, hereby certify that we have perused 

and examined the instrument above written, and concur with the Attorney-General 
in Opinion that the objects, articles and conditions therein set forth and contained are 
lawful. 
Signed by all four justices. 
Pictures to yourselves, fellow Librarians, any supreme court of today “perusing 
and examining” the “Objects, Articles and Conditions.” The Company thus 
formed was a stock company, the par value of the stock being twenty dollars. 
Membership in the newly-formed organization was open to any “Gentleman of 
the Bar of Pennsylvania.” The conditions of membership required the purchase 
of one share of stock at $20 and the payment of annual dues of $2.00. 

Among the seventy-two lawyers who signed the application for the charter 
are many names which have reflected singular honor on the City of Philadelphia— 
Rawle, Ingersoll, Tilghman, Lewis, McKean, Franklin, Sergeant, Meredith, 
Hopkinson, Chauncey, Hare. This list is a remarkable testimony to the pro- 
gressive character of our Bar at that early date. 

Considerable research by our Association at various times has failed to 
reveal an earlier law library, so that the Philadelphia Library is conceded to 
be the first law library established in the United States. The Social Law Library 
in Boston is believed to be the next oldest, having been formed in 1803. The 
New York State Library at Albany, founded in 1818, is the oldest law library 
in the State of New York. 

In 1805, a catalogue of the books of the Law Library Company of the City 
of Philadelphia was published. This catalogue was prepared by William Rawle, 
and is the first printed catalogue of a law library published in the United States. 
It lists 249 volumes of the most important books of its day. It was richest, of 
course, in the standard reports and treatises of authority tested by time, and 
was brought up to date with very notable energy; a representative collection of 
reports both at law and in equity from the year books down to Bosanquet and 
Puller, then in course of publication. The abridgments, institutes and books 
of entries, Bacon, Brooke, Coke, Comyns, Fitzherbert, Rolle and Viner; a 
goodly collection of text books, among which, besides Blackstone, some of us 
may still recognize the friends of our youth. Abbott on Shipping (1802), 
Chitty on Bills (1799), Cruise on Uses, Fearne on Contingent Remainders, 
Fonblanque’s Equity, Gilbert on Rent and Tenures, Hale’s History of the 
Common Law and Pleas of the Crown, Kyd on Awards and Corporation, 
Peake’s Evidence, Powell on Mortgages, Reeve’s History of the Common Law, 
Roper on Legacies, Sheppard’s Touchstone, Swinburne on Wills and a collection 
of books on practice. These were the books with which our predecessors of 
over a century ago were familiar and which in the main they were expected 
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to master. They make but a small show in comparison with many private 
libraries of today, but it was a notable collection, the first and largest of its 
kind in America and kept the lead in that respect for many years. Books in 
that day were of value; no longer, it is true, chained to the desk to keep scholars 
from yielding to temptation, but still scarce and precious. The legal world had 
not yet surrendered to the manufacturer and the bookmaker. Law books then 
were not mere merchandise. Books were written by men who had a call to 
write, and who sought in that way to pay their debt to their profession. 

On March 29, 1827, “The Associated Members of the Bar of Philadelphia” 
was united with “The Law Library Company of the City of Philadelphia” to 
form “The Law Association of Philadelphia,” which had for its first officers, 
William Rawle, Chancellor; Horace Binney, Vice-Chancellor; George M. Dallas, 
Secretary and Thomas I. Wharton, Treasurer. Early in 1880, the stock of the 
Association was called in and redeemed. On June 5, 1880, a new charter was 
granted which provided “That the annual payments by the members shall be 
regulated by the By-Laws.’ Our present dues are twenty dollars a year for 
regular members. In addition, we have a junior membership plan: should a 
member of the bar apply for membership in the Association within one year 
of his admission to the Bar of Pennsylvania, he is admitted under the five-year 
or junior-membership plan. Under this plan, he pays $6.00 dues the first year; 
$8.00 the second; $10.00 the third; $12.00 the fourth; $14.00 the fifth year and 
is not required to pay the full $20.00 until the sixth year. 

On February 12, 1931, a change of name was effected and “The Law 
Association of Philadelphia” became the present “Philadelphia Bar Association.” 
The objects as stated in the amended Charter of 1931 are, “to further the cause 
of justice; to sustain and improve the law and its administration; to uphold and 
maintain the rights, the honor and the dignity of the Bar and of the Bench; 
to obtain and retain a faithful, efficient and independent judiciary; to cause 
the punishment and removal from office of all incompetent or guilty persons 
who are in any way connected with the administration of the law or in charge 
of the public records; to maintain a law library; and to perpetuate the history 
of the profession and the mémory of its members.” Complete minutes of every 
meeting of the Association and of the Board of Governors from the first meeting 
in March, 1802, to the present time have been preserved, and these constitute a 
vivid history of the Bar of Philadelphia. 

The progress of a library is uneventful and apt to be dry and uninteresting 
in the telling. In the absence of more dramatic events, I have had to give 
you details from the minute book, which cover mainly a peaceful routine of 
business, but these details illustrate the sturdy perseverance, under circum- 
stances of difficulty and frequently of discouragement, to which we of Phila- 
delphia owe the continued existence and present position of the Library. 

Laurie H. Riggs, Esq., Librarian of the Library Company of the Baltimore 
Bar, credits the origin of that splendid library principally to the zeal of the late 
Judge George William Brown, who, at a meeting of the Bar on March 30, 
1840, proposed the formation of a library. Mr. Riggs, in an interesting address 
which he recently made before the Barristers’ Club of Baltimore, said that the 
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late Mr. Mettee, the former Librarian stated that “The present Library is an 
offspring of the Library Company of Baltimore, incorporated by the Legislature 
in 1797, one year after the City of Baltimore was incorporated, and an old 
Library which existed in the old Court House of Baltimore City and County, 
the history of which is beyond the memory of man, but mention of which 
Library is made in the Acts of the Legislature of Maryland of 1817. The 
rubber mat which lies at the entrance of the Library bears the dates 1797-1840, 
signifying, I suppose, the dates of the incorporation of the parent Library and 
its offspring.” 

“Chapter 35 of the Acts of 1797 provides for the incorporation of the 
Library of Baltimore County and there appears in the Acts of 1817 provision 
for cutting a doorway between the Court room and the Library room, and 
providing fixtures for the Library that is or may be provided for the Court and 
the Bar.” 

The Constitution of the present library, adopted in 1840, was signed by 
66 members of the Bar of Baltimore. The first officers of the Company were 
elected on April 13, 1841, when John V. L. McMahon was chosen President, 
which office he held until his resignation in April, 1861. The governing body 
is a President and five Directors who are elected by the members at the annual 
meeting held in April of each year. During the first years of its existence the 
salary of the Librarian was $100 per year. The librarians of this period were 
law students, who gave up the position of librarian when they entered upon the 
practice of the law. For this reason, librarians changed frequently. In 1876, 
the policy of employing law students as librarian was discontinued, and a perma- 
nent librarian was selected. 

The library was moved into its present fine quarters in the New Court 
House in July, 1900. This library is supported by an initiation fee of $10.00 
and annual dues of $18.00, together with the sum of $7,500 which it receives 
annually from the Fines Fund of Baltimore. 

The Cincinnati Law Library Association was incorporated June 5, 1847, 
when there were fewer than 125 members of the Bar of Cincinnati. Mr. Edwin 
Gholson, the present librarian, to whom I am indebted for the data congerning 
this library, informs me that a subscription paper, circulated with a view to the 
formation of a law library association and the raising of funds for this purpose, 
was signed by practically the whole bar, having 105 signatures. The Library 
thus formed was almost completely destroyed by fire on March 29, 1884, but on 
April 3rd of the same year, the membership voted an assessment of one hundred 
dollars against each stockholder in order to begin anew. Many members volun- 
tarily made additional contributions, and thus the rehabilitation of this fine 
library was financed. 

The Cincinnati Library still sells shares of stock in the Library Association 
at a par value of $50.00. It is required that all lawyers using the library be 
stockholders. An exception is made of the junior members of the bar, who 
are not required to become stockholders until the expiration of three years after 
admission to the bar, and who may during this three-year period use the library 
on the payment of an annual fee of $10.00. Today this library has more than 
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72,000 volumes, and is a testimonial of the devotion of the Cincinnati lawyer 
to his profession. 

In 1853 a few Detroit lawyers called a meeting at which the Detroit Bar 
Library Association was organized—as a stock company, with the value of the 
stock fixed at $15,000. Miss Lathrop writes in her excellent paper entitled 
“Michigan Law Libraries,” which was read before this Association in 1923, 
that this Library started with 600 volumes which were valued at $3,000. Subse- 
quently the capitalization was increased to meet greater requirements. In 1902 
the Detroit College of Law purchased the Library from the Detroit Bar Library 
Association for $16,000. The members of the Bar of Detroit were permitted 
the use of the Library on the payment of annual dues. However, in 1916, the 
Detroit Bar Association, which had existed since 1881, bought the library 
outright from the school and made it once more a library for attorneys and 
not for students, and the library became the Detroit Bar Association Library, 
as it is today. Under the capable administration of Miss Lathrop during the 
past twenty years, this Library has grown to its present 38,000 volumes. 

The Chicago Law Institute Library had its beginning about 1839 when sev- 
eral lawyers combined their libraries for their own use, but readily allowed other 
practising attorneys to consult their books. This was called the “Law Library.” 
At this time there were only 43 members at the Chicago Bar. In 1857, due to 
the growth of the bar to 334 members, it was felt that a library owned by a 
stock company should be founded. Accordingly, a private and special charter 
was granted on February 18, 1857, by the Illinois Legislature (P.L.1186) estab- 
lishing The Chicago Law Institute. Section 2 of that charter or act as amended 
provides: 

“The object and intention of this corporation is not for pecuniary profit, but is for 
literary purposes, the cultivation of legal science, the advancement of jurisprudence, and 
the formation of a law library in the City of Chicago, in the County of Cook, to be con- 


ducted, maintained and carried on by the members of said corporation, and all shares of 
said corporation shall be considered as certificates of membership in said corporation.” 


The purchase of a membership certificate at a cost of $100—payable in four 
annual installments of $25—and the payment of a fixed sum voted as the annual 
assessment were the financial requirements for membership. 

Julius Rosenthal may be called the builder of the Library for he was Presi- 
dent and Librarian respectively for thirty-seven years. 

From the inception of the Institute to the present time, it has always been 
housed in the Cook County Court House in Chicago. Rent, light and heat are 
furnished free. Reciprocally, the Institute extends the use of the Library, with- 
out charge, to all Judges of the United States Courts, the State Supreme Court 
and all Courts of Record of Cook County, as well as to many other Federal, 
State, County and City Officials. 

On October 8th and 9th, 1871, the great fire of Chicago destroyed the entire 
downtown district—in all about 200 acres. All the Institute’s 7000 volumes, 
valued at $30,000 and insured for $20,000 (little of which was collected from 
any of the four insurance companies, because they were local institutions) and 
all its records were burned, with the exception of a copy of the By-Laws, which 
happened to be in the home of the then Librarian. Since the private library of 
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every Chicago lawyer was likewise destroyed, it became doubly important that 
The Chicago Law Institute build a new library at once. In this task it was 
eminently successful. The annual assessment was increased to $25.00 for the 
next two years. Free quarters were found in the new temporary City Hall and 
Court House. Assessments were quickly paid and other funds raised, and a 
committee of three, headed by Mr. Rosenthal, started the purchase of books for 
the new library. Immediately after the fire, appeals were sent throughout the 
Country and abroad for contributions of money and law books. The response 
was generous. At the end of two years the Institute had a library equal to the 
one destroyed by the fire. (President’s Report—Volume 6, Chicago Legal News, 
page 52). New certificates of stock were issued to the members as soon as ‘t 
was established that their memberships had been paid in full prior to the fire. 
The membership of 400 soon fell off to 243 members due to the fact that many 
lawyers had lost everything. 

In 1906 the Library was moved to its present quarters in the new Court 
House. The Executive Committee, which is the governing board, consists of the 
President, First and Second Vice-Presidents, Librarian, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
a Board of Managers of nine members, all of whom are elected annually. 

The annual dues are $21.00 with an allowance of $6.00 if paid on or before 
April Ist, a deduction of $4.00 if paid on or before July Ist, and a reduction of 
$2.00 if paid on or before October Ist. The Institute Library has always been a 
circulating library. Books may be borrowed for a period of three days; if not 
promptly returned a fine of ten cents a day on each book is imposed. Statutes 
must be returned within twenty-four hours and are subject to a fine if retained 
longer. 90,428 volumes were withdrawn from this Library during 1935. 

The Institute now has a membership of over 1,600. 

I am indebted to William S. Johnston, Librarian of The Chicago Law In- 
stitute for the interesting record of this Library, which today is one of the 
largest bar association libraries, containing more than 86,600 volumes. 

In December 1869, 226 lawyers of New York City signed a call for organ- 
ization which resulted in the incorporation of “The Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York.” An organization was effected February 15, 1870, and 
a Special Act of Incorporation was passed by the Legislature April 28, 1871 
(amended April 12, 1924). The Address of 1870 to the members of the bar 
concludes : 


“With 500 members our pecuniary success will be assured, and we 
have encouragement that voluntary donations will at once enable us 
to lay the foundation of a library that will soon become the pride of 
our bar. We work not for ourselves only, but for those that will 
come after us, and we are confident that, the spirit of our profession 
once aroused, we can do all that we require.” 


The hope expressed in this address has been fully realized. The first Library 
Committee, composed of James Emott, Aaron J. Vanderpoel, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
William R. Martin and William Allen Butler, reported in 1873 that it had 
purchased about 4,000 volumes at a cost of $20,000, of which $15,000 was ob- 
tained by subscription and about $5,000 was appropriated from the general funds 
of the Association. In addition, about 2,000 volumes had been presented to the 
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Association, making a collection of about 6,000 volumes obtained in a little over 
two years. During the next three years the Association raised a “Judiciary 
[Impeachment Fund” amounting to over $29,000 and a “Building Fund” amount- 
ing to over $45,000. But in spite of these large expenditures there was appro- 
priated during this period from the general funds for the purchase of books 
about $12,000—a substantial sum for these early years in the history of the 
library. The first house of the Association was a four story and basement brown 
stone dwelling at No. 20 West 27th Street. Possession was had in May, 1870, 
and it was in these premises that the library began. The Association, soon re- 
quiring ampler quarters, purchased the property, Nos. 3, 5, and 7 West 29th 
Street, to which it removed in September and October, 1875. Space for the 
library was materially increased in 1881 by the construction of a substantial three 
story and basement building on the vacant lot to the east of the main building 
which was included in the original purchase. In 1896, having outgrown these 
quarters, it removed to the present building, No. 42 West 44th Street. In 1902- 
10, the adjoining property on 43rd and 44th Streets was secured, and in 1911, 
the so-called ““Annex” was reconstructed. In 1922 all the buildings on the adjoin- 
ing property were replaced by the Bar Building and the Association has since 
then used the 5th and 6th floors of the new building chiefly for its library. 

In January, 1892, the library had grown to 38,762 volumes. In order that 
the members might secure the greatest value from these collections, the entire 
library was catalogued, and the catalogue printed and distributed to members, at 
a cost of $5,887.32. This catalogue still remains a standard American legal bib- 
liography for the period covered, superseded in value only in part by later cata- 
logues issued by other libraries. The Library Committee continues to receive 
urgent requests for copies from libraries needing it in building up their collec- 
tions, a fact which points to the thoroughness and discrimination with which the 
early Committees assembled our valuable collections. 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York is a membership cor- 
poration and issues no shares of stock. 

I shall attempt no detailed description of this Association for its many ac- 
tivities are fully covered in its Annual Reports. Too, the unique size of this 
library in the field of bar association libraries would scarcely make it a suitable 
pattern for an humble beginner. 

Franklin ©. Poole, Esq. is the able and progressive Librarian of this un- 
paralleled bar library, which today has more than 203,000 volumes. 

Articles incorporating The Camden County (New Jersey) Bar Association 
were filed on April 23, 1881, and the first meeting was held on May 3rd. The 
following quotation from their minutes of October 1881 explains the financial 
scheme through which this Library was launched: 





“The executive committee reports that for the purpose of purchas- 
ing books it would recommend that certificates of fifty dollars each 
to the amount of two thousand dollars bearing five per cent interest 
and payable in ten years, and by lot, as fast as there is money 
sufficient in the treasury to pay them be issued, the same to be 
secured by chattel mortgage executed by this association to Howard 
M. Cooper as Trustee upon all the property now owned and to be 
hereafter acquired by this association.” 
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Mrs. Gertrude R. Fortiner, the Librarian, advises me that she cannot locate 
in any minute book a record of the payment of these bonds, but that the following 
statement appears in a ‘“Member’s Book,” compiled by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation in 1914: 


‘Members of the association personally took these bonds and a few 
years ago the last of them was liquidated and the association is 
today clear of all debt and has a comfortable balance on the right 
side of the ledger.” 


The Camden Library now contains about 10,000 volumes and is supported 
entirely by membership dues of $15.00 per year for lawyers and $5.00 annually 
for students. 

The Duluth Bar Library Association was incorporated March 4, 1889, for a 
period of thirty years. The amount of the capital stock was fixed at $15,000— 
300 shares at a par value of $50.00, and the liability of the corporation was 
limited to one thousand dollars. The management of the company is vested in 
a board of nine directors, elected on the first Tuesday in February of each year, 
who elect from their own number a president, secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Helen G. Ross, Librarian of this Library, advises me that in addition 
to the appropriation allowed by Act of Assembly, annual dues of $24.00 are paid 
by each member using the library. The policy of requiring stock purchase by 
new members has degenerated into a practice of allowing new members to pay 
dues without purchase of stock, or to pay dues on stock of some older attorney 
who no longer uses the Library. 

The Duluth Library is now operating under the Act of Minnesota, 1931, 
Chapter 327, p. 416. 

The New York County Lawyers Association’s certificate of incorporation is 
dated April 7, 1908. The purposes for which the Association was formed are 
the cultivation of the Science of Jurisprudence; the promotion of reforms in the 
law ; the elevation of the standards of integrity, honor and courtesy in the legal 
profession and the cherishing of the spirit of brotherhood among the members 
of said Association. 

The By-Laws for this Association provide for President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, who are elected annually and twenty- 
four other directors, ten of whom are elected each year to serve for a term of 
three years. 

The Association is supported entirely by dues and endowments. No shares 
of stock were ever issued. The annual dues are $20.00 for all active members 
who are lawyers of ten or more years’ standing and for all other active members 
$12.50; associate members pay $10.00. 

Lawrence H. Schmehl is Librarian of this Library which has grown from 
3,700 volumes in 1909 to its present collection of 63,000 volumes. The member- 
ship exceeds 6,000. On May 26, 1930, the Association moved into its own hand- 
some, new building on Vesey Street opposite St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The scope of this paper does not permit an adequate discussion of two sub- 
jects which are of prime importance to anyone undertaking the establishment of 
a law library: i. e., selection of books and reference work. As to the choice of 
works, the geographical location of the proposed library, and the funds available 
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for the purchase of books are such controlling factors that a general discussion 
would be of little assistance. In regard to research, however, I should recom- 
mend Dr. Hicks’s admirable work, “Materials and Methods of Legal Research,” 
“Law Books and Their Use”, published by The Lawyers Co-operative Publish- 
ing Company and a series of articles by Claude B. Flora, Esq., which appeared 
in Volume 1, Kansas City Law Review, as excellent guides in this field. 


ADMINISTRATION 


On the subject of administration I shall confine myself to the Philadelphia 
Bar Association Library, as it is, of course, the one with which I am familiar. 

The Officers of the Philadelphia Bar Association are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, Treasurer, Secretary and the Librarian. The Board of Governors, 
consisting of twelve members elected for three-year terms, of which the officers 
are members ex officio, is, as the title would indicate, the governing board of the 
Association. The Charter, By-Laws and Rules of the Board, give in detail their 
duties.’ 

Our staff consists of the Librarian, his Assistant, the bookkeeper, two eve- 
ning attendants, a stenographer and four pages. Two charwomen complete the 
list of employees. 

The Librarian has general supervision over the employees; has charge of 
the acquisition of all books, pamphlets and periodicals; is a member ex officio of 
the Book Committee and of the Board of Governors. In his capacity as admin- 
istrative officer of the Association he makes all purchases for the Association and 
approves all bills. Research on behalf of members and the courts is an important 
part of his work. The Librarian co-operates with the Committee on Biography 
and History in the preparation of biographical sketches and memorials and for 
this purpose a scrap book of newspaper clippings pertaining to the Courts and 
members of the Bar is kept under his direction. The Librarian is also a member 
of the Committee on Meetings, which arranges all meetings, receptions and 
dinners of the Association. 

The Assistant directly supervises the work of the other members of the 
Library staff. She has charge of the binding, keeping standard sets up-to-date, 
accessioning, cataloging, lending books and record thereof. 

The bookkeeper collects the dues, pays all bills and keeps the accounts of the 
Association. He also assists the Secretary and the Treasurer. 

The stenographer does the stenographic work of the Librarian and the 
Assistant. Her duties also include some clerical work and the typing of the 
catalogue cards. 

The two evening attendants are responsible for the Library from six o’clock 
p.m. until ten o’clock p.m., the closing hour. These young men collate the tran- 
scripts of records and briefs of the United States Supreme Court, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the paper books of the Supreme and Superior Courts of 
Pennsylvania. 





*A copy of the Charter and By-Laws may be obtained upon application to Mr. Baxter. 
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As to the pages, it has been our policy to employ boys of sixteen years of 
age and keep them until they reach the age of twenty-one. However, since the 
depression, we have deviated somewhat from this rule, and we now retain them 
until the young men find other suitable employment. The pages deliver books to 
the members and replace the books on the shelves. The first page is in charge 
of the loan desk and keeps the record of books borrowed from the Library. The 
second page is responsible for the care of the periodicals. He collates these for 
the binder and reports to the Assistant lacking title pages and indices. Another 
page has for his special assignment the care of the desks in the library—inkwells, 
pens, pads, blotters et cetera. 

I mention these matters in some detail because | am occasionally consulted 
by other Librarians as to the allocation of the work. 

As to the circulation of books, some of you, perhaps, will feel that we are 
extremely indulgent. It is our aim to render the greatest possible service to our 
members, and the convenience of the member is our first consideration in so far 
as it is compatible with the good of the Library. Our Board of Governors gives 
the Librarian a wide discretion in the matter of lending books. Any volume in 
the Library may be taken out by a member for use in court, with the exception 
of certain early volumes of transcripts of records of the United States Supreme 
Court. Textbooks, state reports, bound periodicals, and most other items may 
be borrowed for a period of forty-eight hours, the Librarian reserving the right 
to recall the volume at any time if it is needed in the Library (this is a condition 
to the loan and is printed on the receipt which the member signs when he borrows 
the volume.) Codes, sessions laws, digests and reference books may be borrowed 
for a few hours, but must be returned by five o’clock p.m. Trials, biographies, 
historical volumes and works which we classify as legal literature may be kept 
out of the Library for two weeks. This generous policy is keenly appreciated 
by the members and abuses of these privileges are rare. We like to feel that the 
co-operation of the members is due to this appreciation, but perhaps I should 
mention that the Librarian may suspend the privilege of borrowing books as to 
any member who does not return the books promptly when due, or otherwise fails 
to respect the rules of the Library. No fines are charged for over-due books. 


Catalogue 


Ours is a dictionary catalogue—subject and author cards arranged alpha- 
betically in one catalogue. 4.x 5 cards are used. The session laws and codes are 
catalogued in a bound book—not on cards—and a separate book is kept for 
American and for foreign statutes. 


Shelf Classification 


Our American and English textbooks are arranged alphabetically by 
author and comprise one group. We do have a few special groups in which 
classification is by subject rather than author. Each of these groups is designated 
by a letter, which is placed on the volume and also on the catalogue card, for 
example, ““A—Criminology” “B—Biography”, ““C—Addresses”, “D—Legal Pro- 
fession”, “(QQ—International Relations”, ““R—Ecclesiastical Law”, “S—Roman and 
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Civil Law,” ““X—Medical Jurisprudence”, “Y—Bar Association Reports.” 

The foreign works are divided into geographical groups, alphabetically arranged. 
That is, all the French books, statute law, reports and textbooks are placed 
together and would precede the volumes on Germany. 


The permanent Record Books of the Library are: 


An Accession Book, in which each bound volume received at the Library is 
recorded. This listing shows the accession number; date of receipt of vol- 
ume ; the author; title of volume; place and date of publication; cost; classi- 
fication for annual report; and source of purchase. The accession number 
is written on the back of the title page of the volume and is also typed on 
the reverse side of the author card for the catalogue. 


An Unsounp Accession Book, in which all unbound material—services, pamph- 
lets, pocket supplements and the like—are entered, with information similar 
to that given in the Bound Accession Book. 


A Donation Book, in which all gifts to the Library are registered. 


A Brinp1NnG Book, in which is listed every item sent to the Bindery, the date sent ; 
date returned and the cost of binding. The Binding Book is made up of 
loose leaves, and a separate section is kept for “Repairs, Textbooks, Origi- 
nals and Transcripts of Record and Paper Books.” 


Tue Loan Book, in which is entered all material borrowed from the Library, 
with the date of loan, author, title, name of borrower and date returned. 
This record is made directly from the receipt which the member signs when 
the book is taken out. These receipts are filed alphabetically in the loan desk 
during the period of the loan. The portion of the receipt containing the 
signature is given to the member when the book is returned. 


THE Session Laws CATALOGUE, in which the constitutions, codes, compilations 
and annual laws of the States and possessions of the United States are listed. 


THE ForeIGN STATUTE Law CATALOGUE, in which are set out the constitutions, 
compilations and laws of foreign countries. 


The use of the Library is confined to the Judges of the Courts of Pennsylvania 
and of the United States; the President of City Council, the City Solicitor and 
his assistants, the District Attorney for the County of Philadelphia and the 
District Attorney of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
and their respective assistants; the Register of Wills; and the members of the 
Law Committee of Council for the business of the City; members of the Phila~- 
delphia Bar Association, whether honorary members (no dues), regular members 
($20. yearly) or members under the Five-year Plan (graduated scale $6. to $14.), 
annual subscribers ($20. per year) composed of lawyers who have not been ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia Courts and law students; and non-resident subscribers 
($5. annually) (lawyers who do not maintain their principal office in Philadelphia. 
These subscribers may not borrow books from the Library.) 
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I hesitate to mention gifts, endowments or donations in the presence of Dr. 
James, Dr. Hicks and Mr. Poole, as the gifts to our Library have been few. Yet 
I cannot forego the opportunity of sharing with you my pleasure in a recent gift 
to our Library. In February, 1935, Mrs. Emily B. Gest, widow of the late John 
Marshall Gest, Judge of our Orphans’ Court, presented Judge Gest’s Library 
comprising over 2,500 volumes on early Roman and Civil Law, together with 
$10,000. for its upkeep and continuation. This notable collection has been desig- 
nated “The John Marshall Gest Memorial Library of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation.” 

I have dwelt only on the mechanics of a bar library, and it is with difficulty 
I have refrained from digressing into the more spectacular phases of our work. 

I have wanted to tell you of the greatness of my Library—of some of the 
rare old volumes we have tucked away which might engender envy in the heart 
of any law librarian, but I have not yielded to the temptation and I know you 
will applaud my restraint. 
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CHAIRMAN HoLtanpD: The next paper was prepared by Miss Helen S. Moy- 
lan, Law Librarian, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. She is unavoidably 
absent and we have therefore asked Mrs. Bernita J. Long, Law Librarian of the 
University of Illinois, to read the paper for her. 


A PRIMER ON LAW LIBRARY CATALOGING 


HELEN S. MoyLan 
Law Librarian, State University of lowa 


The justification for this rather general and elementary article on cataloging 
for the law library is the feeling that seems to be prevalent among those in a 
position to know that law libraries have until quite recently neglected the catalog. 
Not, of course, all law libraries by any means, but many are just coming to 
realize the importance of a catalog in making the resources of the library avail- 
able to all users at all times. The old-fashioned librarian of a special collection 
of books was apt to carry their names in his head and prided himself on his 
ability to produce any book without the aid of other tools than his memory. 
Today, libraries grow too fast, the material even in a library with a special field 
like the law library, is too complex to trust that any one memory can keep it all 
on tap. 

A further reason for the form which this article takes is that many, I rather 
think it would be safe to say a majority, of law librarians have no library school 
training and cataloging being a technical subject, they have not learned its funda- 
mentals. A check of the statistics for law school libraries, as published in the 
Law Library Journal, indicates that these libraries generally have very small 
staffs. If we exclude the three largest libraries, which are so much larger than 
the others that they are in a class by themselves, the tables show that the number 
of full time library assistants, including the librarians, in 58 libraries runs from 
a maximum of eight persons for a library of more than 104,000 volumes to no 
full time assistant at all in twelve libraries which have from 9200 to more than 
20,000 volumes. Thirty-one of these libraries have only one person to do all of 
the library work. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the cataloging has 
been neglected. 

However, the number of inquiries concerning cataloging practice received by 
the headquarters of the Association indicate that law librarians are anxious to 
bring their libraries up to date in this important matter. 

The librarian of a special subject field is in a particularly favorable position 
to know his public and the point of view of this public should be kept constantly 
in mind in determining questions of technique. What has this public the right 
to expect from the catalog? It has the right to expect that it can learn the re- 
sources of the library from at least three angles in the catalog: 1, what books by 
a certain author are available; 2, what books on this subject are in the library; 
and 3, does the library have a book whose title only is known. These three 
aspects of books are brought out in the dictionary catalog, and this type is 
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recommended for the law library. In the dictionary catalog the authors, subjects 
and titles are all filed in one alphabet; it is the type of catalog most generally in 
use in libraries; and it is the kind for which the Library of Congress cards are 
made—three good reasons for adopting it. This article will be confined to books 
on Anglo-American law. 

This paper will also be based on the assumption that Library of Congress 
cards will be used whenever they are available, and that the cataloging practices 
of that library will be generally followed. There is no question but that it is 
cheaper and better to use the cards made by the great national library. The law 
books have been cataloged at an accelerated pace during the last. few years so 
that now a very large proportion of American law books and a somewhat smaller 
proportion of British books can be found cataloged there. If a depository of 
Library of Congress cards is not available, it is recommended that the library 
subscribe for a set of the cards for Law or else for the proofsheets for Law. 
The latter are comparatively inexpensive and may be cut to the size of a standard 
card and filed to make an indispensable bibliography. Even where a general 
depository is available, the law library will find it valuable to have this special 
file of its own, and should, if it can possibly afford it. It not only provides useful 
information for the cataloger but also furnishes a list of new books some of 
which might not otherwise come to the library’s attention, and it makes a perma- 
nent bibliography available for reference purposes. For full directions concerning 
the purchase of Library of Congress cards, the reader is directed to the Library’s 
Handbook of Card Distribution. 

We shall assume, also, that the use of the unit card will be standard practice. 
That is, that the first card or main entry will contain all the information necessary 
about the book on its face and will be copied for each of the added entries that 
are necessary. The first, or main, entry of a work is usually made under the 
author’s name, and this main entry card will have a record on the back of it 
showing all the other entries made for the book, for example, the subjects, the 
editor and the title. 


The Catalog Card 


The catalog card in its simplest form consists of the following parts: 1, 
author; 2, title; 3, edition; 4, imprint, including place, publisher and date; 5, 
collation and size. We will discuss briefly each of these parts. 

The Author. The American Library Association Rules define an author as 
“1, the writer of a book, as distinguished from translator, editor, etc. 2, In a 
broader sense, the maker of the book or the person or body immediately respon- 
sible for its existence. Thus, a person who collects and puts together the writings 
of several authors (compiler or editor) may be said to be the author of a collec- 
tion. Corporate bodies may be considered authors of publications issued in their 
name or by their authority.” The main entry of a work is usually made under 
the author’s name. For a personal author, scholarly cataloging requires that the 
full name and dates of birth and death be given. Such full information prevents 
the confusion of twd authors who may have similar names, and is desirable for 
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that reason. However, in a specialized library there is much less likelihood of 
having authors of the same name and therefore there is some justification in 
limiting the search for the full information when it seems to require an undue 
amount of time. The forenames should be given, when known, rather than 
initials, and whatever form of fullness is finally adopted for any one author 
should be consistently followed on every card that is made for him. 

An excellent plan, in use in many libraries, is to keep an official list of au- 
thors. When an author’s name and dates have once been established, a card with 
this form is made and notes are added to it showing where the information was 
found. This authority card can then be referred to when other books by this 
author come up for cataloging and no other search will be necessary. A very 
valuable source for the full names of legal authors is the Harvard Law Library 
Catalogue. Unfortunately for the cataloger, most printed law library catalogs 
and bibliographies do not make any attempt to give the author’s full name. If 
there is a Library of Congress card for the author, then no further search need be 
made. 

Others sources of full names are the various biographical dictionaries, par- 
ticularly the Dictionary of American Biography, and the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; Who’s Who and Who’s Who in America for contemporary writers. 

The Title. A. L. A. Rule 136 provides that: “The title is usually to be given 
in full, including the author’s name, and is to be an exact transcript of the title- 
page, except that mottoes and non-essential matter of any kind, as well as 
designation of series, may be omitted, the omissions being indicated by three dots 
(. ..). The punctuation of the title page is generally to be followed; if there 
is no punctuation it is to be supplied.” When the cards are being made in the 
library there will be at times the temptation to cut down on the length of the 
title. If any cutting is to be done, it should not occur at the beginning of the 
title as this will be quite likely to cause confusion. The catalog contains the only 
complete description of a book in the library and its value as a reference tool can 
be easily diminished if titles are too abbreviated. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing two books on corporations by Henry Winthrop Ballantine. One is titled: 
“Ballantine on corporations, founded on Clark and Marshall corporations. . . 
1927 ;” the other is “Ballantine’s Manual of corporation law and practice, a 
treatise on the principles of corporation law, practical directions on organization 
corporate forms. . . 1930”. The books are quite different in their scope and 
purpose, but this point would be lost in the abbreviated form of title which has 
been used in many law libraries and which consists in dropping most descriptive 
words and using only the words naming the subject of the book, in this case, 
“Corporations” or “Corporation law.” 

Any material which is not essentially part of the title proper should be 
omitted, and if important may be brought out in a note. For example, where 
the name of a state appears as a matter of form at the top of the title page of a 
book published by the state, its omission is indicated by three dots and a note 
added to the card “At head of title: State of New York.” 

The Edition. This must always be brought out, as well as the name of the 
editor, on the main entry card. Here is one place, however, where it may be 
just as well to abbreviate a title. Where the title of the second and later editions 
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is the same as that of the first edition, the later editions can be added to the main 
entry in the following way: 





Bishop, Joel Prentiss, 1814-1901. 
Commentaries on the law of criminal procedure; or, Pleading, evi- 


dence, and practice in criminal cases. By Joel Prentiss Bishop. . . Boston, 
Little, Brown, and company, 1866. 

2v. 24Y%4cm. 
— — 2d ed., rev. rearranged, and enl. . . Boston, Little, Brown and com- 
pany, 1872. 

2v. 24%cm. 











The Library of Congress makes a new card for any new edition and this 
may bé used if preferred. The objection to it is chiefly that the essential in- 
formation can be given in less space thus saving the reader’s time in running 
through a number of cards. It would, as a rule, make no difference in a book 
that never went beyond a second edition, but in the classic treatises that are 
brought up to date with a new edition every few years, the shorter form would 
save considerable time and space. 

Collation and Size. Many libraries will find it sufficient to give the pre- 
liminary paging and the main paging. In the case of rare or unusual books very 
careful collating is necessary to identify the copy. In addition to the number of 
pages, the collation will also include mention of anything unusual, such as a por- 
trait frontispiece, or tables. The standard Library of Congress practice relating 
to size should be followed, namely give the size of the book in centimeters. 

The Imprint. The place of publication should always be given, the pub- 
lisher’s name, and the date. If no date appears on the title page, then the 
copyright date ought to be included. No one, surely, needs to be reminded that 
the publication date of a book has a very important bearing on its usefulness. 
Place, publisher, date, is the order in which this information is to be given. 
Where two or more places and publishers are named on the title page, it is 
usually sufficient to give the first-named. But for a full development of this 
subject, see Library of Congress supplementary rule 12, (A. L. A. catalog 
rules. 1908. p. 47.) 

So much for the simplest form. It is merely the foundation for many 
variations. The author instead of being a person, may be an institution, a state 
or a department of government, and is particularly likely to be so in a law 
library. The rules for author entry for these various types are well developed 
and should be carefully followed. The rules are too numerous to detail here. 
They may be found in the A.L.A. Catalog Rules, under the heading “Corporate 
bodies as authors,” and in Miss Pierson’s “Guide to the cataloguing of the 
serial publications of societies and institutions.” A recent publication of the 
Library of Congress, “United States author headings,’ should prove valuable 
in determining the form of the name to be adopted for works of United States 
government departments, bureaus and commissions. 

We will now discuss two or three of the most important classes of books 
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that come into the law library. Probably the reports of court decisions form 
the largest body of material in a law library. A. L. A. Rule 64 says that 
reports of a single court should be entered under its name with added entry 
under the name of the reporter, editor, or collector, as the case may be. This 
is supplemented by a Library of Congress rule that reads as follows: 


“Reports of two courts published together under one title are to be entered under the 
first named court with added entry for the second. Reports of three or more courts pub- 
lished together are entered under the name of country, state, etc., with the sub-heading 
Courts. lf, however, the reports are mainly those of one court and usually so cited, enter 
under that court with added entry for the others in the form specified above, e.g. New 
Jersey. Courts.” 


Soule’s Lawyer’s Reference Manual is indispensable for information as to 
make up and form of citation for the early English and American Reports. 
It is important in cataloging reports to bring out the fact that they are cited in 
a particular way when that is the case and it is not obvious from the title. As an 
illustration we have Livingston’s Judicial Opinions, which has recently been 
reprinted in facsimile. The title page of this volume makes no mention of 
Livingston, but the book is generally cited by his name. The Library of Con- 
gress card for this book is quoted in full to illustrate several features important 
in the cataloging of reports. 





New York (State) Mayor’s court. 


Judicial opinions, delivered in the Mayor's court of the city of New- 
York, in the year 1802... New-York: Printed and published by D. 
Longworth, at the Shakspeare gallery, near the theatre, 1803. 

105p. 22cm. 

“This volume is said to have been printed by its author, Edward 
Livingston, for private circulation only; but the title-page and preface 
indicate that it was regularly published.”—Soule’s Lawyer’s ref. manual, 
1884. 

“Rules and orders”: p.[{83]-105 











This is a good example of the card that should be supplied with a note giving 
the form of citation which is used in referring to these reports. The note 
could take the form of a simple statement like this: “Cited as Liv. Judic. Op.” 

A secondary author card is made for the reporter. This must always be 
done for reports which are cited by the reporters’ names, which would include 
all the early American reports; and most English reports. In case of uncer- 
tainty as to the form of citation Soule’s Manual should be referred to. How- 
ever, this rule for giving all reporters does not need to be followed meticulously 
in the case of most modern American reports for they have now for many 
years been cited by the name of the jurisdiction and the reporters need’ to be 
referred to in very few cases. Common sense would seem here to require 
that the card catalog should not be littered up with cards for names of reporters 
where no practical purpose would be served. But always in doubtful cases the 
general rule should be followed. 
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Statutes form another very large class of books in the law library. The 
Library of Congress rule is to enter under the name of the country or state 
followed by the words: Laws, statutes, etc., and added entries are made for 
the names of compilers or editors. This form of heading is very convenient as 
it brings together all the statutes of a state or country. It does present some 
difficulties in filing and these will be mentioned later. 

An exception to the general rule is the case where the contribution of the 
editor or digester gives the work its chief value, and in such cases the entry 
should be made under the editor’s name. See A.L.A. Rule 63. In case of 
doubt, the general rule of entry under the country should be preferred, with 
added entry under the editor. 

A law library inevitably collects session laws and the problem arises of 
finding some economical and convenient way to enter them in the catalog. A 
practical device for listing them is a printed form card similar to the following: 


LIBRARY HAS: 


st DATE IMPRINT IMPRINT 
Ss. BEGUN OATE MATE 


HOW ISSUED: 
21-905-135 


Such a card provides a means for rapid and accurate listing of the library’s 
session law collection for any state. The column left blank may be used to 
give the paging, or other information that may be desired. If peculiarities worth 
noting occur in any of the laws, a note may be given on a separate card. By 
the use of some such form as this the current additions of session laws can 
be very quickly disposed of with definiteness and precision. 

In common with other libraries, the law library has to deal with periodicals. 
Rules for cataloging them are fully given in Miss MacNair’s Guide to the cata- 
loging of periodicals, published by the Library of Congress. The general rule 
is to enter a periodical under its latest title, with cross references for important 
earlier titles. “A periodical entry ordinarily includes all volumes published with 
continuous volume numbering (in one or more series), even though the title 
may vary. A publication which does not continue the volume numbering of an 
earlier publication is considered a new periodical, and should have separate 
entry. If the new periodical succeeds or supersedes the former, the connection 
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should be noted on each entry.” The Guide should be consulted for the details 
of cataloging this class of books as they are very numerous. For relationships 
of periodicals the Union List of Serials is a valuable reference tool. The List 
of Anglo-American Legal Periodicals in Hicks’ Materials and Methods of Legal 
Research (2d ed. 1933) will also be helpful. It is recommended that the library’s 
holdings be noted on the main catalog card rather than that the user of the 
catalog be referred to another file such as the shelflist. On the secondary 
entries a note similar to the following may be stamped: “For volumes in the 
Library, see card beginning” and then enough of the main entry typed to 
identify it. This is a better form, although longer, than the more usual “see 
main entry” since many users of the catalog have no idea what the technical 
phrase “main entry” means. It has even been taken to mean an architectural 
feature of the building. 

The form heading “Legal Periodicals” is a convenience when someone 
wants to know what periodicals the library has. Another device, however, for 
indicating the resources of the library in the matter of periodical literature is 
the visible title index which can be placed in some prominent place near the 
periodicals for reference. 

Another class to which I wish especially to refer are the state bar association 
proceedings. They present many problems to the cataloger. They change the 
form of their names, their meetings are sometimes irregular, and their form 
varies. The general rule for author entry for societies is A. L. A. Rule 72 
which provides that “‘a society should be entered under the first word, not an 
article, of its corporate name, with reference from any other name by which 
it is known.” Library of Congress practice is in accordance with this rule. 
However, there is an alternative rule which provides that American state his- 
torical, agricultural and medical societies, whether supported by the state or not, 
may be entered under the name of the state (Rule 72, al). To this I would 
add state bar associations. In my opinion the advantages afforded by entry 
under this alternative rule are sufficiently great to overcome the disadvantages 
of following an exception rather than the general rule. The names of bar 
associations are not distinctive enough to make it likely that many will know 
an association by its proper name, they will usually know it by the name of the 
state and look there first for it. Moreover, by entering the association under 
the name of the state all the different bar associations the state may have had 
are kept together and it will not be necessary to search for them through widely 
separated parts of the catalog, as otherwise might be the case. For example, 
there was a “California state bar association” in 1890. It died and in 1909 the 
“California bar association” was organized. In 1928 this ceased to exist upon 
the formation of the “State bar of California.” Under the alternative rule all 
of these associations will be found under California; under the general rule, the 
new organization would be cataloged under “State bar’ and be at the other end 
of the alphabet. The fact that most of the bar associations do have the name 
of the state for their first word is an additional reason for making the practice 
uniform in the catalog. 


In cataloging bar association proceedings we have found it convenient to 
use a form card on which a separate entry is made for each report rather than 
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to use the simple inclusive form provided by the Library of Congress card. 
To the main entry we add a stamped note: “For volumes in the Library, see 
next card.” The form card used is the document checking card which has 
numbered lines in columns on the face of the card, the numbers running from 
1-100. The date of each meeting is set down opposite the number which the 
meeting bears. Suppose the first meeting to have taken place in 1925, that date 
would be written in the space numbered 1. This makes a definite record of 
holdings and takes comparatively little time to make. Added entries merely 
have a reference to the main entry. This form card may be purchased from 
any of the regular library supply houses. 


Added Entries 


After the author or main entry card has been made the question of the 
subject heading, or headings, to be assigned, and what other added cards 
should be made, must be settled. It is usual to make a title card, unless the 
title begins with a word of no particular distinction as “Treatise,” or a word 
which is also a subject heading. If the editor of a work is important, and he 
usually is, then a card is made under his name. Likewise, if the work is by two 
authors, a card must be made for the second author, as joint author, since the 
main card has been made under the first-named author. If a university or 
association stands in the position of sponsor to a work, then it is usually 
desirable to make a card under the name of the university or association. The 
law reviews published under the auspices of law schools fall under this provision. 
For example, the Michigan Law Review would have an added entry under 
“Michigan. University. Law School.” It may be that the book is one of a 
series, and if this is a well-known series and likely to be looked for by the 
series title, then a card under the title of the series is desirable. 

The most important and difficult secondary entries are those which must 
be made for the subject covered by the book. To make subject entries well 
requires a high degree of intelligence, a wide information, and careful study of 
the book at hand. We must also have a good list of subject headings. 

For many years the best printed guide to subject headings for the law 
library was the “Tentative headings and cross-references for a subject catalog 
of American and English law,” prepared by Roscoe H. Hupper for the Law 
Library of Congress and published in 1911. That list has not however been 
kept up to date by any form of printed supplement and it has now been 
superseded in the Library of Congress itself by their “Subject headings used 
in the dictionary catalogs of the Library of Congress, edited by Mary Wilson 
MacNair” which is kept up to date by frequently issued supplements. The 
importance of a list which has the subjects constantly supervised and added to 
by an efficient organization dealing with thousands of books in a year, cannot 
be overestimated. For this reason, as well as the fact that the General List is 
the source of the headings now used on the Library of Congress cards, it would 
seem desirable that the General List be adopted as the standard for any new 
or about-to-be recataloged libraries. It has been adopted by the following law 
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libraries, in some of which it is, however, supplemented by headings from the 
Tentative List previously referred to: Duke University Law School, Yale Law 
School, Iowa Law School, Michigan University Law School, Indiana University 
Law School. There are undoubtedly many other law libraries using it but a 
complete census was not attempted. For libraries whose list of subject headings 
is already firmly established on some other basis, the question is not an open one. 
Even they, however, will probably wish to consult this list and its supplements 
for suggestions for new headings. 

The fact that such a list is chosen as the standard does not necessarily 
imply that it is adopted without any allowances for the size, purpose or peculiar 
local conditions of the library adopting it. Any list must be adapted to the 
particular library it is to serve. The Library of Congress list is built for an 
all-inclusive national library and naturally the subjects must reflect this con- 
dition. The specialized library, of smaller scope and size, has the advantage of 
the broad sweep offered by the greater contents of the Library of Congress 
but can then adapt to suit its own purposes. For instance, the library of fifty 
thousand or less volumes will probably not find it necessary to sub-divide many 
subjects. There is nothing to prevent it from using the broad subject as a 
heading and later, when enough books have been added to make it desirable to 
sub-divide, it will be a comparatively simple matter to add the sub-divisions to 
the heading. Or again, in a special subject library it may be necessary to bring 
out some feature of a book which the Library of Congress card does not indicate. 
This is particularly true of new subjects on which there may be little published 
text material but which may appear incidentally in a book on another subject. 
As an illustration of this, there is the new permanent edition of Blashfield on 
automobiles. In volume nine there is an extensive treatment of the use of 
photography and X-rays in trials. There is not much in the law books generally 
on this subject and so the specialized library would bring this feature out by 
assigning the subject-headings ‘Photography, Legal” and “Radiography” and 
adding a note to the printed card: “Legal photography and X-rays, v. 9, 
pp. 583-675.” 

When the library has adopted a guide to its subject headings it must have 
some way of knowing what headings have been used. If the list is a printed 
one like the Library of Congress list, it is possible to check the headings accepted 
right in the book. Another way that is generally recommended is to make a 
card file of the headings used. This has certain advantages. Words, as every 
one knows, do not always mean the same thing to everyone. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that a heading be defined when it is adopted if there seems to 
be any possibility that it may mean different things to different people, for it is 
most important that all the books on a subject be listed together. A definition 
also serves to delimit the scope of a subject. Headings are occasionally defined 
or limited in the Library of Congress list and it would be a great help if more 
of them could be. For example, under the heading ‘““Law, Comparative” is the 
following scope-note: “Theoretical treatises and comparative studies are entered 
here. Compilations of the law on special subjects are entered under subject.” 
Again under “Forms (Law)” we find this explanation “Here are entered 
general works on legal forms. Works on special branches of law containing 
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forms only are entered under the name of the special branch, with sub- 
division Forms (e.g. Corporation law—U.S.—Forms.) Works on pleading, 
procedure, commercial law and conveyancing, and works on special branches of 
law containing both law and forms, take Forms (Law) as a second subject.” 


While it may be said that it is generally wisest to follow closely a well-made 
model, there are some variations which are so obviously desirable in a special- 
ized library that the variation from the Library of Congress list may be not 
only justifiable but imperative. In such a class may be put most of the terms 
that are qualified by the word Law in parenthesis, like the heading Forms 
(Law) in the illustration above. The qualifying word “law” would be dropped 
in a catalog devoted to legal works. If the heading needs at sometime to be 
used for other types of forms then those forms are the ones to be qualified, 
as they will be in the minority. This modification does not include terms that 
are qualified by such expressions as (Roman Law). 


One of the most important differences between the terminology of the 
Tentative List of Subject Headings and the General List comes in the use of 
the words “Law” and “Legal.” In the General List the word “Law” is used as 
a head and sub-divided with the form sub-divisions used for other subjects, such 
as Bibliography, Dictionaries, Periodicals, whereas in the Tentative List the 
word Law was not used as a separate subject, but the adjective form Legal 
sibliography, Legal Dictionaries, Legal Periodicals, was adopted. Whichever 
form is used in the catalog, the cataloger must be sure to make cross-references 
from the form not adopted so that there will be uniformity. As a general rule 
headings beginning with the word “Law” or “Legal” should be kept to a minimum 
in a law library catalog. s 

The matter of cross-references is an important one. Cutter says “by a 
well-devised net-work of cross-references the mob becomes an army, of which: 
each part is capable of assisting many other parts.” The law librarian can well 
take suggestions on this aspect of the catalog from the editors of the great 
legal encyclopedias and digests where elaborate systems of cross-reference have 
been worked out. Of course, these are arranged on a systematic plan rather 
than on the plan of the dictionary catalog, but the necessity for careful cross- 
references is not less in the dictionary catalog. It is a general rule in assigning 
subject headings that the most specific subject which describes the contents of a 
book should be used. As a consequence of this rule it is necessary that the 
more general headings should provide references to the specific heads which 
they include but which are used as separate subjects in the catalog. For 
example, Torts, see also Libel and Slander. 


In this connection it is wise sometimes to make references from the specific 
to the general. A useful sort of reference would be “Chapters on this subject 
(Consideration) are usually found in general works on Contracts.” 


The choice of subject headings is very fully treated in Charles A. Cutter’s 
“Rules for a dictionary catalog” and Miss Mann’s “Introduction to the cataloging 
and classification of books,” and these discussions should be familiar to anyone 
who proposes to catalog law books. It would hardly be worth while to duplicate 
here what these well-known authorities have to say, but there are a few rules 
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that may be mentioned because they apply particularly to a library with a limited 
field. Cutter’s rule 169 sets forth certain fundamentals: 


“In choosing between synonymous headings prefer the one that— 
(a) is most familiar to the class of people who consult the library. 
(b) is used in most other catalogs. 
(c) has fewest meanings other than the sense in which it is to be employed. 
(d) [omitted as applicable only to printed catalogs.] 
(e) brings the subject into the neighborhood of other related subjects. 


One of the troublesome questions which arises with great frequency in a 
law library is whether to make the subject subordinate to the geographic or 
jurisdictional aspect or to subordinate the latter aspect to the subject. I believe 
on this point certain headings in the Tentative List are to be preferred to the 
form adopted in the General List. For example, take Constitutional Law. 
Most law library users would turn directly to this heading and it would be a 
cause for delay and irritation to find here only general works on the subject 
and be referred to the country with sub-division i.e., “U.S.—Constitutiona] 
Law.” Here is where the special library has the advantage of more intimate 
association with its users and should be on the watch to provide in its catalog 
for their point of view. Of course, good judgment and consistency must be 
maintained in any variations from standard which it seems desirable to adopt. 

In his “Practical handbook of modern cataloging” Dr. Bishop recommends 
that a policy be adopted of “restricting entries under the country or region 
to those topics which have a strictly local interest, i. e., the field of the historical 
sciences, and such of the social sciences as depend for their value on local 
conditions. . . Limit the sub-heads under a country to those which seem absolutely 
necessary. For everything else which might be expected under country make a 
subject reference card. . .” This would seem to be a very good rule to follow 
in settling questions involving both the jurisdictional and the subject interest. 
Another subject used on Library of Congress cards involving a choice between 
these two interests which seems to me not suitable to the specialized law library 
is the heading “Law reports, digests, etc.” There is no objection to the heading 
as a general one to which to assign collections of reports from various jurisdic- 
tions, such as the Annotated Case Series, and the American Digest System, but 
it should be confined to such cases. A lawyer’s interest in a report is distinctly 
a local one, he wants the reports of a particular court, a limited jurisdiction. 
Is he not justified in expecting to find them under the name of the state? 
Another objection to the use of this subject with country sub-division is that 
it makes a great mass of cards which must require some special filing rules to 
make them intelligible. To be sure law reports and the digests for them are 
generally shelved together but does that justify such an inclusive subject as 
“Law reports, digests, etc.?”” Why not provide a direct approach under the 
name of the state with the sub-division “Reports” and “Digests of reports” in 
the specialized library? A general paper of this kind is perhaps no place for 
special pleading but it is touched upon here in the hope of arousing more dis- 
cussion of the special problems involved in law subject headings. 
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Filing Cards In the Catalog 


To make the dictionary catalog an easily used tool it must be consistent 
in the use of author’s names and subject headings, but in addition there are 
frequently questions to be settled with respect to the proper filing of the cards 
in the catalog. Two printed lists of rules for filing in the card catalog are listed 
in the bibliography at the end of this article and can be purchased for a small 
sum. They should be studied carefully and the alternatives for certain filing 
problems should be weighed. Then when a decision has been made that should 
be marked and abided by. 

There is a very excellent treatment of certain filing problems peculiar to 
law libraries by Mr. Thomas Dabagh in volume 23 of the Law Library Journal. 
It is called “Law Library Catalog. Systematizing entries when standard head- 
ings are inadequate.” It should be carefully considered. 
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CHAIRMAN HOoLianp: I am sure that we are all very grateful to Miss 
Moylan for having prepared and sent to us this excellent paper. Certainly one 
of the most important functions of the librarian is to maintain an adequate, 
comprehensive catalog of the library. 

Thank you, Mrs. Long, for having read the paper. 

I now declare the morning session adjourned. 


[The meeting adjourned at eleven-thirty o’clock. | 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


August 21, 1936 


The meeting was called to order at two-fifty o’clock by President Roalfe. 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: As you will notice, the first item on our program this 
afternoon is the presentation of the report of the Committee on the List of Law 
Libraries in the Standard Legal Directory which will be given by Miss Anna M. 
Ryan. 

I would like to say, before Miss Ryan presents the report, that I am quite 
certain all of us are grateful for the work that she has been doing in co- 
operation with her rather large Committee in gathering the information that 
goes into the Standard Legal Directory every year. This material is the only 
statistical and general information we have extending over a period of years 
and it is certainly invaluable from many points of view. Of course, the annual 
list serves as a directory that all of us refer to frequently. 


Report of the Committee On the List of Law Libraries In the 
Standard Legal Directory 


Your Committee on the list of Law Libraries in the United States and 
Canada commenced the work of collecting data for the 1936 Standard Legal 
Directory in December 1935. The first letter that was sent out brought responses 
from a little over 50% of the libraries. The second letter brought responses 
from more than half of the remaining libraries. About 25% of the libraries did 
not respond to either letter. 

The above figures do not inciude the libraries of the Province of Ontario. 
Mr. J. J. Daley of the Library at Osgoode Hall receives annually a report from 
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each library in Ontario. As this report includes the material needed for the 
Standard Legal Directory Mr. Daley very kindly supplied us with a copy. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Anna M. Ryan, Chairman 
FRANCES BLACKMER 
Oscar CLARKE 
Mary S. CovincTton 
Mivtprep L. DaGeR 
J. J. DaLey 
Mrs. ANNETTE Davis 
NELL DEISER 
RutH HI ti 
KATHERINE KARPENSTEIN 
CLARA KILBOURN 
Mrs. HELEN S. Moore 
Lucy M. Moore 
M. NANTEL 
Mary Bett NETHERCUT 
Marie RUSSELL 
Marion T. TOMLINSON 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: The next item on the program relates to a piece of 
work that has been undertaken during the last year under the Chairmanship 
of Miss Jean Ashman. It is a report on the question of the advisability of 
gathering statistics generally for all classes of law libraries on a plan somewhat 
similar to that which has been in vogue among a number of the law school 
‘libraries. I do not think too much can be said in appreciation of the work that 
the members of this Committee have done, and particularly for the extensive 
time and labor that Miss Ashman has put into this undertaking. I am quite 
certain that it is going to mark the beginning of a very interesting and im- 
portant enterprise. 

The information which will come to us is already being sought and, unfortu- 
nately, the Officers of this Association are frequently embarrassed because they 
cannot furnish figures that inquirers seem to feel we ought to be able to supply. 

I will say no more but I did not like to present Miss Ashman without 
expressing the appreciation that is due to her and to her Committee. 


Report of Special Committee On Statistics 


The Special Committee on Statistics is a temporary committee appointed 
to make a study of statistics concerning law libraries, with the purpose of draw- 
ing up plans for the systematic collecting of data from them regularly once 
each year. The only statistical information being published for all law libraries 
is that found in the Standard Legal Directory listing the number of volumes 
they hold. For several years tables have been compiled for the law school 
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libraries showing their size, growth, amount of appropriations, number of staff 
members, etc. (25 Law Library Journal 110, 227; 28 Law Library Journal 117). 
Two of the members of the committee, Miss Hall and Miss Elliott, were 
appointed to act as a sub-committee to collect the law school statistics for the 
past year. The report of that committee will be given separately. The statistical 
reports for the law school libraries have proved to be very useful. It would be 
most helpful to have information on the same matters, and any others of ue 
ticular interest, made available for all classes of libraries. 

Not only our own membership, but the legal profession in general should 
be informed as to the nature and importance of our work and our needs in 
improved facilities and personnel. Our organization, rather than the Association 
of American Law Schools or the American Bar Association, should be the one 
to collect and publish statistics indicating these needs. However, we should 
favor the co-operative assistance of the affiliated groups. 

Librarians have found comparative statistical information very valuable, 
especially in appealing for funds. It has sometimes become necessary for them 
to send special inquiries and questionnaires to other libraries to obtain it, and 
the answers to their questions have not been made accessible to others who 
have the same problems. It is hoped that the number of questionnaires sent 
to the libraries can be reduced and more information made available. 

It would be desirable to co-ordinate the collecting of statistics for the 
Standard Legal Directory with the collecting of more detailed statistics. How- 
ever, it is thought best not to do so the first year detailed statistics are compiled. 
The information for the Directory must be obtained early in the year and it 
requires considerable correspondence to secure it. There would be delay in 
abstracting it from questionnaires. The other work will be new and experi- 
mental ; it should not be made any more complicated than necessary, and as much 
time as possible should be allowed for it. 

It should be mentioned that the list in the Directory is most helpful and 
convenient, and should, by all means, be continued. It contains one very useful 
feature which cannot well be included in the statistical reports: a list of the 
staff members in each library. Those who are members of the Association 
and the libraries holding institutional memberships are indicated by bold face 
type. 

The committee began its investigations by considering the general phases 
of the problem and the work which already is being done by our Association 
in collecting the law school statistics. A study was made of the statistical 
reports to the American Library Association and the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. The few annual reports which were available were consulted 
to determine what items are of particular interest to the various libraries. The 
committee members then wrote to librarians in the different classes of libraries, 
explaining the purpose of the work and asking for suggestions, and in some 
cases enclosing test questionnaires. 

There was a very fine response to these letters, and in nearly every case 
the librarians expressed considerable interest in the project and a willingness 
to co-operate. Many very helpful suggestions were received. 

The suggestions showed a striking similarity of interests in all but two types 
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of libraries: those privately supported and those which are limited to serving 
some city, state or federal department of government. There are not many 
libraries of either type, and they vary considerably in size and in the kind of 
service they render. One of the librarians of a large office library very kindly 
made the following explanation to us: “I have considered the questionnaire 
fully and I do not think that any statistics I could give you would be of any 
use to the Association. As a business law library, operated exclusively for the 
firm, our statistics just do not fit into this questionnaire. For one thing, to 
explain, we do not grow perceptibly. We are compelled to keep within our 
present limited space, and to do this we must give away each year old editions 
of statutes, session laws, year-books, textbooks, etc. We have to make room 
for new reports, new textbooks and the current. statutes, and depend upon the 
bar association libraries for reference to old material. This is only one of the 
many ways we differ from the libraries which make up most of the membership 
of the Association . . . our problems are peculiar to private business libraries 
and the Association would not be interested in them.” If it is found to be 
feasible to collect detailed statistics from these libraries, the questionnaires will 
have to be formulated by librarians from the particular groups. 

Among the comments from other classes of libraries, only one answer was 
definitely negative. The letter reads as follows (in part): “I am very much of 
the opinion that I would not find it possible to fill out any such questionnaire— 
certainly not with the staff | now have. .. From a librarian’s standpoint the 
questionnaire is very interesting. From the standpoint of ability for this library 
to complete, it is impossible.” If this librarian can obtain statistics indicating 
that the size of the library staff is inadequate as compared with other libraries of 
similar size and standing, he may be able to use them effectively in having the 
staff enlarged. If there were statistics concerning the qualifications of librarians, 
he might be able to show that trained or experienced persons should be substituted 
for those without training or experience, or that persons of professional rank 
should be substituted for some of the clerical workers. 

Many persons have referred to the necessity for keeping the questionnaires 
short—a point which has been emphasized by the committee members who have 
had experience in collecting statistics. This is rather disappointing to those of 
us who wish to have detailed information concerning other libraries and are will- 
ing to supply it for the libraries we administer. However, it is thought that more 
libraries will fill out a short form than a long one, and that the answers which 
are received will be much more significant if, for example, they represent 70% 
of the libraries in a group, rather than 35%. For the present, it may be best to 
hold the request for figures to a minimum of facts that will give a picture of the 
development, needs and standing of the libraries. It will be of value to the 
Association and to the librarians in making comparisons. With this beginning we 
can arouse the greatest interest and establish the collecting of statistics on a firm 
and regular basis. When that has been done, the librarians will recognize the 
value of comparative figures and may be willing to supply more information. 

In this conclusion we have been largely influenced by the policy of the com- 
mittees collecting law school library statistics, because of their high degree of 
success. The three questionnaires they have sent previous to this year have 
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received the following response: 60%, 82%, and 78%. The significance of this 
can be judged by comparison with the proportion of college and university libra- 
ries reporting statistics to the American Library Association. Reports are pub- 
lished for only 8% of the total number. Reports are received from a greater 
number, but the American Library Association does not publish those marked 
“confidential.” The law school reports have all been kept confidential. However, 
only nine of the libraries reporting last year requested that this be done. Were 
they omitted, 66% would be reporting, as compared with 8% of the general 
college libraries. 

The figures would be more interesting and useful if the library names were 
given. As Mr. Charles H. Brown says in his article ‘Statistical Data and Their 
Use in the College Library” (30 Bulletin of the American Library Association 
228) ; “It is hard to understand why any college which stands for knowledge and 
for truth is unwilling to make known the facts in regard to its own activities. 
Endowment funds and state appropriations are given us in trust. Why should 
the use of trust funds be concealed?” The number of those who are unwilling 
to have their names published seems to be decreasing, and it may be possible soon 
to publish the names, or it may be desirable to follow the practice of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and omit from the compilation the libraries which with- 
hold their names. 

Possibly this restriction will not be made for the other classes of libraries. 
Most of the librarians who were questioned on this point by members of the com- 
mittee stated that they would be willing to have the library name used if the other 
library names were given and if it was advantageous to the profession. Those 
who publish annual reports are not likely to object to it. 

One of the questions the committee had to consider was whether or not the 
law school library reports were satisfactory. It was thought that the librarians 
in Group I (libraries containing 50,000 or more volumes) would be more in- 
terested in detailed figures than those in smaller libraries. Letters were sent to 
them asking whether they felt the need of additional information about other 
libraries and would supply more concerning their own, and also asking for sug- 
gestions for items to be included on a longer questionnaire. Of the fifteen, two 
did not answer, one replied but did not answer the questions, two said that they 
were not interested. Eight consented to co-operate. However, several of them 
made some such qualifications as: “We would be willing to co-operate in preparing 
a more detailed questionnaire for the Association if it seems desirable.” “I think 
I should be willing to do the extra work involved since the results would probably 
be helpful to our Association.” “I am quite satisfied with the statistics as they 
are.” Two of the librarians expressed themselves heartily in favor of obtaining 
more information, and one of these said that he would co-operate with even a 
small group in supplying more details. However, scarcely any suggestions were 
made as to what additional information was desired. The committee felt that 
there was not sufficient interest shown to make it desirable to attempt to use a 
longer questionnaire at the present time. 

Perhaps the best way to obtain more data would be to make a thorough 
survey of law libraries similar to the American Library Association’s Survey of 
Libraries in the United States. However, it would require considerable time and 
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money to do this well. It would be necessary to visit numerous libraries for the 
purpose of checking data and to get additional information. It seems best not to 
attempt a survey until it can be done thoroughly. We shall have to be satisfied 
now with the information we can obtain by the questionnaire method. 

The committee suggests using 10,000 volumes as the minimum size library 
to receive the questionnaires. While some smaller ones might be interested, they 
are not nearly so likely to answer as the larger libraries, and considerably more 
clerical work will be necessary if they are included. If the committee work must 
be continued on a self-supporting basis, any desirable limitations should be made. 
The 10,000 volume minimum would correspond with the present minimum for 
the law school libraries. Information about the size of the smaller libraries and 
any of the larger ones which do not return the questionnaire will, of course, be 
available in the Standard Legal Directory. 

The similarity of interests expressed in the suggestions of all the types of 
libraries except the two previously mentioned, indicates that it may be practical 
to use the same form in collecting general information from all of them. If this 
is done, it will be easy to compare the figures for all groups. If summaries are 
desired, it will be necessary only to add the totals for the groups. The printing 
or processing of the forms can be done more economically if they are alike. A 
proposed questionnaire is appended which may meet the general requirements. 

It is quite probable that some groups will want more detailed figures or 
special additional data not of interest to the other types of libraries. The court 
librarians seem to be willing to answer more detailed questionnaires. Miss Root 
has prepared a report concerning their special interests. It is recommended that 
any such questions, particularly if they are of such a nature that they will not 
require annual repetition, be stated in the form of a supplementary questionnaire, 
and that the answers be reported separately from the regular annual statistics. 
When a satisfactory form has been found for the reporting of annual statistics, it 
is desirable to keep it as nearly uniform as possible, for ease in comparison of the 
figures reported each year. 


The collection of figures involves: 


1. Devising and having a form printed which will give the wanted infor- 
mation. 


2. Sending out the forms to the libraries and following up to see that they 
return them. 


3. Tabulating the information into one form for publication. 


1. This committee has attempted to devise a satisfactory form. It is strongly 
advised that the committees from the various groups either adopt this form or 
devise one of their own as soon as possible after they are organized. If all groups 
could use the same form, it would be most convenient to have the printing or 
processing done by the Secretariat. 


2. The sending of the forms and any follow-up work can be done by the 
individual committee members. It might be well to divide this work geographi- 
cally, at least for the first year. In some cases the names of the libraries do not 
indicate their classification. If the forms are sent according to the groups the 
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libraries seem to belong to, some may be omitted and others receive them from 
two groups. 

The committee tried to get some information about the time the fiscal years 
end for most of the libraries, as it was thought that it would be convenient to 
have the questionnaires sent about that time. There seemed to be no uniformity 
among the libraries which reported on it. It will be best to send them as soon as 
convenient the first year, so as to allow plenty of time for the other work. The 
answers may indicate when they should be sent thereafter. 


3. Tabulating the information requires the most time of the three processes, 
and is one of the most important reasons for keeping the questions to a minimum. 
The chairman of each committee will have to do this part of the work. 

It would seem to be desirable to distinguish the figures for the Canadian 
libraries from the others, so that national totals will be available. This can be 
done either by tabulating them separately or by using some symbol to designate 
them. The latter method is believed to be preferable. 

The work of the committee was in the nature of a general survey. While 
we have made our suggestions as specific as we could, in order to expedite the 
collecting of statistics to be done next year, it should be understood that the new 
committees need not proceed in accordance with them if other methods are neces- 
sary to suit the needs of the individual groups. We should have liked to have 
given more time to the study, but the important thing is to begin the actual 
collecting of information. Any imperfections in the plans will become apparent 
as this is done, and changes may be made as desired. 


We recommend, therefore, that this committee be dissolved, and that com- 
mittees be appointed to collect statistics from the following groups of libraries: 


Bar Association or Membership Libraries 

County Libraries (those receiving appropriations from the counties) 
Court Libraries (including State Law Libraries) 

Law School Libraries 


If reports are received from libraries which do not classify in any of these 
groups, another committee should be appointed for them. 

It is also recommended, that the Association assume the expense of process- 
ing the forms, and that they be prepared by the Secretariat. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks to the many law librarians who have 
assisted us, and also to Mr. William H. Clift, Statistical Assistant of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The Chairman wishes to express her personal thanks 
also to the members of the committee. Their interest and enthusiasm has made 
the work most enjoyable. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jean ASHMAN, Chairman 
JosepH L. ANDREWS 
HERBERT O. BRIGHAM 
Lucite EL.iotr 
MarGaret C. HA 
Lyp1ia L. KirscHNER 
HELEN S. MoyLan 
Bett S. Root 
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PROPOSED QUESTIONNAIRE 


Two copies of the questionnaire are being sent to you, one to be returned 


to are. " abet Kiticnimnsiitidrinainn Sek ial Sie : 
the other for your own files. 











(Name of Library and Institution) 





(Street Address) (City and State) 
Report for fiscal year ending ali allastania .. Confidential \Ne See ae 
No. 


I. Type or LIBRARY Ee a 
(Association, County, Court, School, Private, etc.) 
A. Collection available to: 
De IED, oneche rea seonen beh. cae eg und 6a pee Gennntpltatiied 
2. Restricted to 
B. Collection available for circulation (outside of 











library ) Yes. a 
\Ne pettiipalansaniini 
C. Does a centralized library 
Sy Se PE itiwkdbd aris deenessnneenssuns a 
ee er ree ee ene 
Me CPE CUD Sake cechnrdcsspees cerned ‘aticiiaaitaaii 


I]. NUMBER oF VOLUMES 

A. Total number of volumes at close of year .......... 
(Include those listed under B. The number of vol- 
umes reported should comprise all the law books, 
including duplicates, which form a part of the actual 
collection. Exclude large holdings of purely non- 
legal material, books which are, housed by the library 
as custodian but which are not part of the active 
collection, and all books which are held for sale or 
exchange. ) 

B. Number added during year (Should equal 1 plus 2) .. ———__... 


oa AOR so iia ods Sons 5b Ne db Ne Cees See 
ee Ae Oe CUNO is ak ck ee sb SON SLES 
Ill. ATTENDANCE 
A. Estimated average daily attendance ................ 
(In figuring this exclude vacation periods) 
ee US Ie WOE BD WOE no inn oi acs scicwenes iene 
1. Association Library, number of paid-up member- 
Edis Ses hit ih ds Wee ka hk Whee SAO ip & <aaeanaialbiadens 
2. School Library, number of law students (as of 
TE, “bs whkecbo4 0 bdeaddeaesesbesesses aceeeees 
IV. Totat INcoMe (Should equal total of 1-5 under A) ........ | ee 
A. Source and Amount 
ee Pe $_ 
BM BN UD occdccccess $ 
om Bepembes Tames. 2.66 os cce sss $ 
SE as bh tesbionbeebncans $ 
ee ME Lowi es vecadeeaontenes $ 
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B. School Library, percentage of law school funds allotted 





to library ......... ccc ewe cece eee e eee cece ee eee mm 
C. Association Library, amount of individual membership 
saad Yes. 
1. Are they payable in installments ........ \Ne 
V. Tora. Expenpitures (Should equal total of A-E) ........ $. 
A. Books (Should equal 1 plus 2) .................... $. 
o: “QS 2c ds coat tstecss ehonsesacsuce $ 


(All publications issued in successive parts 
and intended to be continued indefinitely, such 
as periodicals (complete volumes), reports, 
session laws, year books and proceedings of 








societies ) 
2. Se IE ie ie Fon edt die dads s sates 
B. Salaries (Should equal 1 plus 2) .................. $. 
(Exclude janitors and cleaners) 
— «  f ae, eee 
‘ae. OR ye retest ery $ 
(Indicate tuition credits in terms of money 
value) 
CFR ons. cp ens hhnoees todos taksinsadeeeeeee $. 
Th MED  4:65.04.5-4 hd ako ae s ae e oe eee $ 
i GE vans cntcnncedesnesnne chaweees eae anneal $ 


VI. Personnet (Number. Should equal A plus B) ........... - anid 
A. BR ok eis is ee Ri i eee 


B.: Pat: Ree Ge ob kan ivcacduvsrsitwvessateneeeer ena 
1. How many are students paid by the institution 

2. How many are students paid by government 
CME nn psnien corinehenedbbdeneeeebaeeees 

3. How many, not students, are paid by government 

MD - cn ahees M0 epee ba bcid een es ibe emes 





VII. Remarks: 
(Not to be considered confidential unless so requested. 
Please list here any special collections and unusual facilities 
in the library, also any unusual developments during the 
current year. Do you publish an annual report or year 
book? The committee will appreciate any suggestions. ) 


ET Re em ih 





Title 





Miss ASHMAN: Miss Margaret Hall of the Law School Library of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was appointed Chairman of the Sub-Committee to 
cal%ct statistics from the law school libraries for the current year. Since she 
s unable to be here I will read her report. Miss Hall has drawn up several 


yf. ‘charts or graphs which show the relative importance of these figures. They are 
=A) p gu ¥ 





here for your inspection and we would be glad to have you look at them later. 
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Report of the Sub-Committee on Law School Library Statistics 


The Committee for Collection of Law School Statistics for the year 1934-35 
respectfully submits the following results of its work. In studying these statistics 
it must, of course, be borne in mind that we never can reach a high degree of 
accuracy until practically 100% of the libraries respond to the questionaire. How- 
ever, the figures as given by 79% of the approved law school libraries have been 
utilized to the best of our ability. We trust that our deductions may be of value 
to the various libraries in testing their own efficiency, adequacy of staff, appro- 
priations, book collections, etc. 


General Library Set-Up 


Of the 64 reporting libraries, 40 are administered entirely separate from the 
general university library. Six of the 24 which are administered as part of the 
main university library, delegate only minor duties to the main library. One 
reports that its collection is a part of the general university collection, adminis- 
tered by general staff in the main building. 


Number of Students 


The number in student bodies ranges from 33 to 1499. A total of 15,840 
students in the approved schools were reported. 


Number of Volumes 


Added. The number of volumes added during the year by the various libraries 
ranges from 250 to 25,080. A total addition of 139,617 was reported for the year. 

According to the reports submitted, there were the following number of vol- 
umes given on the three latest reports: 


June 1933, 2,503,015 
June 1934, 2,559,702 
June 1935, 2,699,319 


Number of Volumes Per Staff Member 


Using these latest available figures on the number of volumes, there is an 
average of 1 full time librarian for each 6,200 volumes, and 1 part time assistant 
for each 8,700 volumes. In other words, to keep up with the average, if you 
have a library of somewhat over 24,000 volumes, your library should have at 
least 4 full time librarians and 3 part time assistants. 

There are other factors to be taken into consideration, of course, such as 
number of student body and number outside the law school which are served by 
the library. 


Book Appropriations 


Total. There was reported a total book appropriation of $400,753.78 for the year 
ending June 1935. This might be measured as against $396,604.75 for the pre- 
vious year. The figures are not particularly encouraging, however, when it is 
borne in mind that there are three more libraries reported in the larger figure. 
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Range. Book expenditures range from $1,325 to $74,821.30. 


Book Expenditure Per Student. This makes an approximate annual expenditure 
of $25 per each attending student. 


Number on Staff 


The total staff reported is 514. 162 are full time librarians. Of the remain 
ing 352 which are part time, 282 are students. 


Re Part Time Librarians. There are four libraries administered by a faculty 
member, and five administered by a librarian who also is the Dean’s secretary. 


Staff Expenditures 
The amount of staff expenditures ranges from $450 to $58,700. 


Responses to the Questionnaire 


There were 64 responses from the 81 questionnaires sent out. This made an 
approximate 79% return, a 1% increase over last year. Group I (over 50,000 
volumes) returned their questionnaires 100%. Of the 14 in Group II (25,000— 
50,000) only one failed to return. Of the 17 in Group III (15,000—25,000) 13 
made returns. Of the 35 in Group IV (under 15,000 volumes) 30 made returns. 


Confidential Nature of Statistics 


For some reason there was an increase from 9 to 14 who desired that their 
information be kept confidential. The tendency among these seems to be to want 
the salary figures undisclosed. Since these libraries gave full statistics, and de- 
ductions are much more valuable from a large percentage of libraries than a 
small group, it was decided to follow the custom of giving each library a symbol. 
In order that proper comparisons may be made with the report of former years, 
the same symbols that were assigned to a library in the 1930-31 report and fol- 
lowing thru, has been given to it in this report. By this means we may study 
the rise and fall of relative positions of any library. The libraries making reports 
for the first time are given new symbols. 


Acknowledgment to Committee 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the librarians who so graciously 
assisted me in collecting these statistics. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MarGareT E. Hatt, Chairman 
Hosart CoFFEY 
ELizaBETH A. Cupp 
Percy Hocan 
Lewis W. Morse 
Layton B. REGISTER 
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Miss ASHMAN: Miss Bell S. Root of the Court of Appeals Library in 
Syracuse has made a detailed study of the statistics of particular interest to court 
libraries. Since she was unable to be here to take part in the discussion, she has 
sent us a special report on this study. 


Special Report on Court Library Statistics 


The Special Committee on Statistics has the objective to prepare a question- 
naire for use in gathering statistics for all law libraries once a year. This par- 
ticular report is in relation to court libraries. The request from the Chairman 
came as a suggestion to find out what statistics would be of particular interest to 
court libraries. 

A letter was sent accordingly, to certain court libraries in the United States 
and Canada. Answers varied. Some gave a few statistics, but, as a whole, more 
interest was shown in subject matters than in the preparation of a questionnaire. 

More than one answer included words similar to this from a western library: 
“T assure you that I am very much interested in the questionnaire which is being 
compiled and I am looking forward to receiving a report of it”. 

Now what is a court library? It is one whose function is to serve the court. 
One class serves the court exclusively, a second, is also open to use by the 
bar, and a third admits students and the public generally. They may be public 
in the sense of being maintained at public expense, but their use by the general 
public may be restricted. The inquiry could have been broader to include state 
law libraries, many of which are found to be court libraries. The questionnaire 
will help to distinguish among the several types of libraries. 

One supreme court librarian reports: “The ... Library is in the State 
House opposite the Supreme Court Room and adjoining the Consultation Room 
of the Justices of the Court. It was established primarily (as the name indicates) 
for the use of the Court. All rules of the library are made by the Court. It is 
used by every Department of State, by the bar and general public”. 

Another: “The Library is used by both the Court and the public without any 
limitation. . . Outside of the Justices borrowing books, we have no circulation 
whatever”. 

The letter sent out suggested that inquiry be made as to matters in each 
one’s own library field stating: “We think that among libraries of a similar type, 
there are other matters of special and individual interest, about which information 
will be desirable, for example the aim and function, or methods and operation. 
Such information will be an aid in the working of a similar library, organized 
for a similar purpose and may be used constructively in its organization”. 

The correspondence showed a vital interest in such individual methods and 
procedures of routine work. Perhaps this is not strictly within the purview of 
this committee’s work, which is the gathering of statistics, but the questionnaire 
could be a little broader and cover routine as well as statistics, for this would 
give life to bare statistics. 

In the twelve or fifteen law libraries which I have visited in the eastern 
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states, I find a great variation in the methods of procedure in regard to prepara- 
tion of books, reference work and cataloging. 

The following suggested questions for the questionnaire, are obtained from 
answers to the letter sent out: 


1. Function and aims: 
{There were no questions on particular policies of libraries, but this is 
something which will bear discussion. | 
2. Equipment and material: 
“Does the library have a file of appeal papers? What ones? Are 
they bound and indexed?” 
“What is the cost of binding records and briefs? If not bound, how 
are they kept?” 
“How much does the library duplicate court reports and treatises?” 
3. Shelving and Arrangement : 
“What shelf classification (if any) is used, author or subject?’ 
“Are statutes shelved with reports or in a separate collection?” 


4. Employees: 
“What help is maintained other than the regular staff? Their number 
and duties ?” 
“Are pages employed? If so, their number?” 
“T am particularly interested in your proposed questionnaire in relation 
to pages and other clerical help. Besides the librarian, how many 
persons are employed and the duties generally, of each.” 


5. Maintenance: 
“Are funds available for necessary modern equipment?” 


6. Operation: 
Order and accession: 
“Who makes the purchases of books, the librarian or a board of 
trustees ?” 
Cataloging : 
“Does the Library use Library of Congress cards?” 
“What type of catalog is used, dictionary, or what?” 
“Is the catalog available to the public or only to librarians?” 
“Are all books and pamphlets cataloged ?” 
“To what extent are pamphlets collected, cataloged, boxed and 
shelved ?” 
Binding : 
“Is the binding done by the state library for which no charge is made 
to the library, or, is there a separate appropriation for binding?” 


7. Service: 
Exchanges: 
“To what extent are the reports of the respective state courts available 
for exchange for like reports of other states?” 
“Same for codes, statutes, and session laws.” 
“Do other state law librarians, or other state officials in charge of ex- 
changes, co-operate promptly in handling the exchanges?” 
Hours: 
“What are the library hours?” 
“Is the library closed for any period of the year?” 
“Is the library closed on all state and national holidays? If not, state 
the exceptions ?” 
“What vacation is allowed employees?” 
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Persons served: , 
“How much do law students make use of the library?” 


Service rendered: 

“Does the librarian or assistants do research work for the judges?” 

“How closely is the reporter and his staff related to the law librarian 
and his staff?” 

“Do the secretaries of the judges aid with the research work for mem- 
bers of the court, or do the librarians do all of it?” 

“Does the librarian and his assistants have administrative duties to 
perform for the court other than those immediately connected with 
the Supreme Court Library?” 


8. Loans: 

“Does the library furnish books for the individual use of the various 
judges?” If so, what is the nature of the books so furnished ?” 
“Does the library loan books to attorneys? Is there any specified time 

limit or fine or penalty system to enforce return?” 

‘What fine or penalty is there for the failure to return books ?” 

A supreme court librarian writes: “This library would be particularly 
interested in an expansion of your suggested library use query so 
as to show the practice of member libraries regarding loans. Books 
are loaned to Supreme Court Judges, of course, but are they loaned 
to attorneys generally? If so, what books are loaned and under 
what restrictions ?” 


This report and these suggestions are respectfully submitted in the hope that 
they may aid in forming the basis for further work by the Committee. The libra- 
rians who responded showed a sincere desire to mutually help each other in con- 
sidering problems, and I feel sure that co-operation on their part will be forth- 
coming when the questionnaire is received by them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bett S. Root, Librarian 
Court of Appeals Library 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


PRESIDENT RoaLFe: We are going to have the pleasure of hearing Mr. James 
introduce a distinguished gentleman who has been kind enough to come and say 
a few words to us today. 


Mr. JaMes: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my very great honor 
to present to you Sir Maurice Amos, Quain Professor of Comparative Law of 
the University of London, who has very kindly consented to say a few words to 
us. He told me the other day that he had a passion for libraries. I think that 
thoroughly qualifies him to speak to us. (Applause, convention rising) 


Sir Amos: Ladies and Gentlemen: In my capacity as a visiting Englishman 
I have almost nothing to say. I had the opportunity of visiting the United States 
first as a grown man thirty-three years ago and I saw the library of the Harvard 
Law School, the library of the New York Bar Association, and the Congressional 
Library where I made the acquaintance of Mr. Putnam, and I formed the opinion 
which I have never seen occasion to change: that America was the Paradise of 
libraries. Our library at the University of London is very poor. I am sure that 
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I have before now sometimes put up a prayer that no American might ever be 
allowed to see it because it is so very much below your standards. 

I am a bitter critic of our libraries; so in my capacity as an Englishman I 
have nothing to tell you that you do not know better than I do. But I have 
another capacity and that is as a user of books. You are the producers; | am 
the consumer. The only observation that it occurred to me to make, which would 
conceivably be of the slightest value, would be observation from the point of view 
of the consumer. Under that heading I have two humble suggestions to make, 
after which I shall close my mouth. 

One is “‘catalogs.”” I have had already some interesting arguments with Mr. 
James on the subject of catalogs. I was, myself, once the Dean of a law school 
and we had pretty good funds, we had a pretty good library and we had a card 
catalog. I did my best to stimulate that. and see that it was well kept and 
arranged. 

I also tried a variety of catalog technique wherein instead of separate cards 
there were little books with detachable leaves on stout paper, one book on each 
leaf. That had the advantage over the card index in that it was comparatively 
easy to turn over but you had to turn over each leaf for a book. 

I have become a complete renegade and heretic and pervert because I am 
now quite convinced, from the point of view of the consumer, that the large book 
with a dozen entries on each leaf is far superior. 

There are two libraries with which I have familiar acquaintance which have 
their catalogs in that form. One is the British Museum which I go to about 
every six months; the other is the Library of Cambridge University, a splendid 
library of which I think half the expense was provided by the Rockefeller Trust 
Fund. Both of those libraries have the large book, with the result that if you 
happen to have a general idea that there is a good book on the sea fish by a 
Professor called Smith and you haven’t the slightest idea of his initials or country, 
so rapid is the operation of the human eye that you can turn page after page and 
readily note that there is nothing there about sea fish; and, finally, if the book 
is in the library you will get at your “Smith on Sea Fish” a very great deal 
faster than if you were using a card index. 

No doubt all of these remarks are exceedingly contemptible but they repre- 
sent the bitter changeling feelings of the consumer. 

The consumer has one other remark he would like to make, and that is the 
accessibility to books on the shelf. I know there are all kinds of practical diffi- 
culties about that and all I should like to say to you—I believe already you know 
this—particularly when you are dealing with young students, people around the 
ages of from fourteen to twenty-four who still require to be stimulated to read 
and who get quite a love of reading, the most effective way to do that is to give 
them an opportunity to browse and make it easy for them to see books they have 
never heard of and have no initial disposition to read. Just let them see the 
books and let their eyes and their fingers wander along the shelf and enable them 
to take out books. 

In my experience as Dean of the law college one of the principal things 
that I not very successfully labored at—was to try to get some Egyptian students 
to acquire a taste for general reading; to take an interest in books as they took 
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an interest in people. I am sure that the principal way of doing that is to make 
masses of books of all sorts in attractive bindings easily accessible to them with- 
out too much supervision and with a sense that they are playing when they look 
at the books. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your kind, and I have no doubt 
tolerant attention, and I will now withdraw. 


(Applause, convention rising) 


PRESIDENT RoacrFe: I feel rather grateful to our guest for having left so 
quickly and spared me the obligation of expressing our appreciation to him be- 
cause I feel that 1 would have been inadequate to say what should be said for 
anyone who could be so altogether charming and constructive. 

I do, however, owe an apology to Miss Ashman for the interruption. I 
should have announced at the beginning that, as we did yesterday, we would 
adjourn whatever we were doing for a few brief moments. I offer the apology 
and ask Miss Ashman to continue. 


Miss ASHMAN: We are now ready for the panel discussion on these prob- 
lems. Mr. Sidney B. Hill, Assistant Librarian, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, will be the first speaker. 

PRESIDENT RoALrFeE: I am going to ask Miss Ashman to take the Chair during 
this panel discussion. 


Mr. Hit: I do not think that there is a great deal of necessity of discussing 
the question of statistics. Whenever I think of statistics my thoughts are sort of 
like shooting stars; probably just run off into space. That kind of statistics, of 
course, does not help; they must be gathered in. 

As your Committee worked along, the field developed itself without any 
question as to the statistics that we should have or should compile. You probably 
will agree that the best thing to do is to continue the Committee on Statistics, 
and especially Miss Ashman who has worked so hard, and the other members of 
the Committee. 

Each different type of library probably presents a different problem on statis- 
tics. There are your court libraries, your bar association libraries, college libra- 
ries or law school libraries. The question would probably take us into law library 
management if we were to get very far on statistics, a field in which I think 
Dr. Hicks and some others are vitally interested. 

I would suggest that we continue this Committee; allow them to develop 
through their questionnaires the projects that should be studied and reported 
upon, and through the ensuing years we will probably have those statistics which 
I know every institution needs. We are always in search of statistics at our 
place and I presume it is the same in your library. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Miss Lydia L. Kirschner, Librarian of the Worcester 
County Law Library, will tell us some of the problems of the county library. 


Miss KirscHNER: I perhaps have confused the term “statistics” and “rec- 
ords’’. I believe I do not know how to differentiate between the two, so I have 
simply listed the records that we keep in our County Law Library, and perhaps 
I have gone over and taken even more than records. 
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Of course, the first things are the catalogs and circulars that come in that 
we check for new publications. We have our order book in which we keep the 
record of all orders. Then we have what we call a preliminary accession book, 
or sort of diary, wherein we note everything that happens even to the weather 
and the temperature and whether there is a snowstorm or thunder shower. 

We have a periodical register where we keep the statistics of every periodi- 
cal; every continuation which comes into the library. This is made up every 
year, the title of the periodical or continuation is given and spaces are made for 
recording the receipt of dailies, weeklies, monthlies, bi-monthlies and annuals. 
Every time a serial or continuation comes in it is entered in this periodical regis- 
ter. 

Then we have what we call our invoice book where every bill that comes in 
is copied on the typewriter and pasted in in chronological order. Every bill is 
numbered consecutively and in the upper right hand corner is another number 
referring back to the bill before. In that way we check our bills and when prices 
go up we know it and when they come down we know it. The latter does not 
happen very often. 

Then we have our regular accession book which was described by Mr. Baxter 
this morning. We have shelf lists. In one shelf list we put all of our classified 
books. We use the Cutter System of classification which was compiled and made 
by my predecessor, Dr. G. E. Wire, whom you all knew and remember. We have 
a separate one for State Reports where we enter the State Reports as they come 
in, and when the new ones come in we look at our shelf lists to find whether or 
not they join on. If there are some that have not come we write immediately for 
them. The same applies to the Session Laws and the Reporters. 

Then, of course, we have our regular catalogs, a dictionary catalog where 
every book in the library is entered in one alphabet, except the trials. For these 
we have a separate catalog. 

The general catalog is accessible to the public. The library is open to the 
public. We keep a record of the number of readers who come in by simply 
having on our desk before us a small spindle on which each day is put a slip 
with the date and the number of readers recorded just by checking. We put 
down a vertical line for each reader and when there are four and the fifth one 
comes in we cross off the four. It looks like a Chinese puzzle. 

For books used we do the same on this little slip on the spindle. Every book 
that is given out we mark down with one little mark. 

The new accessions, as I say, are entered in the accession book. When it 
is a gift we put a small “g” in the column for cost. Last year we accessioned 
623 volumes ; 420 were purchased and 203 were gifts. 

We also receive the briefs for the Supreme Court of our State and as they 
come in—as they do after each consultation—we list them on cards by name, 
plaintiff and defendant, and then as the advance reports come in we check them 
off and indicate on the card where the case that that brief covers is in the advance 
sheet. When the bound volume comes we arrange the briefs and page them 
according to the bound volume. We index the advance sheets of both our laws 
and the reports as they come in. 

In connection with our library we have our own little bindery where I have 
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a man who serves both as binder and janitor. He is very efficient in both 
capacities. Last year we sewed 251, bound 315 and repaired 75 volumes in our 
bindery. Also, on all books that come in without our library stamp we put a 
gold library stamp on the bottom of the back. 

We keep records of all of our duplicates on cards, a record of all the 
Shepard’s Citations as they come in, and a record of our portraits; those we 
have, and, as they are given, new ones. 

The librarian is required to make two annual reports a year, one to the 
County Commissioners at the end of the County Commissioners’ year; and one 
to the Association at the end of the Association year. While we have a treasurer 
it falls upon the librarian to do most of the treasurer’s work. 

There is one thing which we keep and which we find to be very useful and 
that is a scrapbook. Through the courtesy of a member of our Board we have 
three daily papers of our city sent to us gratis and we take the clippings from 
these papers and paste them into the scrapbook; everything concerning the 
lawyers, the County Courthouse and the City. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: | think it would be easy for Miss Kirschner to 
answer any questionnaire that might be sent to her. 

Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian of Cornell University, will tell us 
about the statistics of law schools. 


Mr. Morse: I shall confine my discussion to the value of statistics from the 
point of view of the Law School Library. 

1. I believe that one of the most important values of statistics is to compare 
one’s appropriation with other law school libraries of the same size. It is really 
very surprising that there is not more uniformity in these appropriations. In our 
case, we have been struggling for several years with a smaller appropriation than 
we would have liked to have had, due to the depression and other reasons. Dur- 
ing the past school year, we have gathered figures from certain law schools of our 
own size and found that we were operating on a very much lower appropriation 
than our size warrants. As a result, we have secured a small increase which we 
think is a decided step forward. It pointed out to us also that the size of our 
library demands a very substantial increase in our annual appropriation, which 
we hope to acquire as soon as conditions improve. 

2. Another great value of statistics is in establishing more equality in salary 
range as to librarians, assistants, cataloguers, and clerical help of all kinds. I am 
sure it would be surprising to many libraries to find that their salary range is a 
great deal lower than schools of equal size and of about the same financial stand- 
ing. If this data concerning each position could be gathered, I am sure it would 
be helpful to the librarian who is contemplating an addition to his staff, and to 
the profession in general. I think that more than a living wage should be our 
goal. If we could gather figures concerning positions in other law school libra- 
ries, it would establish a much better wage standard. 

3. Would it be possible in gathering statistics to assist our sister law school 
libraries in the following way? We fully realize it is financially impossible to 
have all of the collections we would like, due to financial difficulties. Would it not 
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be possible to ascertain what each law school library consists of generally, with 
special emphasis in the fields it honestly believes its strength lies in? For example 
we believe that we are especially strong in legal periodicals, bar association 
reports, session laws, and state reports. It would be helpful to know where these 
collections are located when requests come for material which is not available in 
one’s own library. Could not parts of these collections be loaned for an adequate 
time to the library needing them? It seems that we are cutting each other’s 
throats in attempting to gather every item we would like. I fully believe in having 
all the necessary tools, but certain rare items hardly justify the price which one 
has to pay. If their location is generally known, it would be helpful to law school 
libraries who cannot afford them and would tend to eliminate the extravagance 
and competition in collecting museum pieces. 

I hope that the Committee will be continued so that the end may be reached 
whereby these statistics may be used for these advantages. 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: The questionnaire takes care of the appropriations 
Mr. Morse has suggested and, in a general way, the special collections in the 
various libraries. 

Mr. Clarence F. Allen of the Rhode Island State Law Library was also a 
member of the panel discussion. He has been unable to be present at this session 
and very kindly sent me this letter. 


“August 18, 1936. 


Miss Jean Ashman, Chairman, 
Committee on Statistics, 
American Association of Law Libraries. 


Dear Miss Ashman, 

I have no remarks or comment to offer on your questionnaire in 
its new form except to indorse it, and | am glad to note from your report that 
the similarity of interests expressed in the suggestions you received indicates 
that the same form may be practical for the several types of libraries. 


Your committee has certainly given this matter every consider- 
ation and made an invaluable report, and | am sure the questionnaire merits 
adoption as it stands. I, at least, can find no fault with it and believe no one 
can complain that it will require any great amount of time to answer it. It 
seems brief but complete. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Clarence F. Allen” 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: That concludes the panel discussion. We are now 
ready for any questions or suggestions about the problem in general. The ques- 
tionnaire is printed on the last two pages of your booklet. I should like to have 
you look it over and see if you can suggest any changes. We would appreciate 
your criticisms now and not after the questionnaire has been printed and dis- 
tributed. 
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PresIpENT RoaLre: Miss Ashman, I would like to ask one question because 
it would be of a good deal of interest to me to know how many of us have 
utilized the statistics we have in the manner that Mr. Morse has emphasized. 
This has always appealed to me. During my experience as law librarian, I have 
been very much concerned with the need to secure adequate appropriations to 
achieve the objectives that my particular institution had in mind. I have found 
nothing of equal value to comparative figures. In my opinion the average ad- 
ministration, regardless of how sympathetic it may be, is not as responsive to 
any other argument as it is to the one supported by figures showing that other 
law libraries, in a comparable position, are receiving larger appropriations. 

It seems to me that this is one of the outstanding and practical objectives 
of the gathering of statistics and I am wondering how much they have been 
used. To me it has meant many thousands of dollars over a period of eight or 
ten years and that is the reason that I am so enthusiastic about it. 


Mr. Hitt: I happen to know that Mr. Vance, although he did not have the 
figures in all libraries throughout the country, had figures on certain libraries 
and he took those before the Library Committee of Congress and secured an 
increase in the appropriations for the Law Library of Congress by showing that, 
in comparison with other libraries, the Law Library was under-manned and 
under-staffed. 1 believe this is a correct statement. 


Mr. Vance: Yes, Mr. Hill, there is no question about the value of com- 
parative statistics, both in increasing your staff and in increasing your appro- 
priations for purchase of books. I think you all realize that everybody in the 
United States likes to “keep up with the Joneses.” If one library is better than 
the other ; if we can establish a little jealousy there, a competitive spirit, we will 
get the improvement. 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: I| might say that the only criticism we know of that 
has been made of the law school statistics is that the names of the libraries 
have not been given, and many people think they would be more interesting and 
valuable if the names were indicated. However, there are some schools which 
have regulations against publishing their appropriations and it was thought better 
to have figures from as many schools as possible than to give only reports from 
schools which were willing to have their names used. 


Mrs. Lone: My school made use of the statistics this last year in trying to 
raise the appropriation. In addition, | found them a great deal of help in 
endeavoring to increase the number of assistants. I believe we can use the 
statistics to very great advantage. 


Mr. DanteEv: I used some figures published last year in getting a small in- 
crease for the purchase of law books. I think I can make further use of these 
figures next year. 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: I think some of the county libraries; court libraries 
and bar association libraries might take a lesson from this also if they would be 
willing to answer our questionnaire in the hope of using the figures as a basis 
for increased funds. 
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PRESIDENT ROALFE: Miss Ashman, I am surprised that we do not hear from 
Mr. Brown at this point. It seems to me that he might be interested in increasing 
appropriations for law books. 


Mr. C. R. Brown (The Carswell Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada) : I have 
no suggestions to offer but I am perfectly willing that you get your appropriations. 


Mr. Baxter: | might say that attached to my paper which I read this morn- 
ing there is a chart, listing appropriations for books, binding, miscellaneous ex- 
penses and salaries of various bar association libraries. 


Mrs. ANDERSON: It seems to me that in the questionnaire under Item V, 
Section B, under “full time staff” there might be two points: one, the librarian’s 
salary, and also the median salary of the various full time assistants. In some 
of the libraries where you find three and four people there will be one $10,000 
man and three or four $1200 young men and women. It seems to me that two 
catagories at least there, with a median for the minor employees, would give us 
some little opportunity to compare the minor employees’ pay with similar posi- 
tions in the American Library Association statistics for public libraries and school 
libraries. 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: That is a very interesting point. It is a little difficult 
to have our salary statistics until we have more definite information about the 
different types of positions in the various law libraries, but that is worthy of 
consideration by the Committee next year. 

I do not believe we can adopt the recommendation because this is a general 
discussion. 


PRESIDENT Roatre: I believe that this is a panel discussion at the moment 
but the session in general was a regular meeting. Am I not right, Miss Newman? 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: This is a business meeting because we are continuing 
reports of committees from yesterday’s session but we are now engaged in a 
panel discussion. 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: The only technicality, it seems to me, is that the Presi- 
dent take the Chair. If you are ready, I will be glad to do so. I do not suppose 
I should express myself as being in favor or opposed to anything that may 
happen. 


[Mr. Roalfe resumed the Chair. ] 


PRESIDENT Roa.re: Technically, I believe this little piece of routine has con- 
verted this panel into a regular session of the Association and we are now in a 
position to act upon the report of the Special Committee on Statistics and the 
discussion that you have heard. I will be glad to entertain a motion if anybody 
wishes to make it. 


Mr. Morse: Mr. President: I think that it is the sense of the Committee that 
the present Committee as it is now set up be dissolved. Therefore, I would like 
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to make a motion that there be four committees appointed to collect statistics 
from the following groups of libraries: 


Bar Association or Membership Libraries 

County Law Libraries (those receiving appropriations from the coun- 
ties) 

Court Libraries (including State Law Libraries) 

Law School Libraries 


The Committee believes that it can function better for the welfare of all if 
the four committees concentrate in their respective fields and if there will be 
someone in charge of each one of the branches. Of course, the statistics will be 
more valuable if they are concentrated in their fields. 

Therefore, I would like to move that the present Committee be dissolved and 
that the four Committees be appointed. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Small. There being no discussion, the 
motion was put by the Chair and carried. ] 


PRESIDENT RoA.FE: This seems to dispose of the regular items that are on 
the program for this afternoon but I have some fear that we may be a little bit 
crowded for time this evening inasmuch as the report of the Committee on 
Education for Law Librarianship will come up for discussion and it raises various 
issues of a more or less controversial nature. With the permission of the mem- 
bers, I would like to suggest that we dispose of one or two more reports if we 
find it possible. 

Mr. Small, would you be in a position to present your report at this time? 


Report of the Committee on Bar Association Reports 


Another year has passed since our last conference midst the natural scenic 
beauty of the Rockies. Our Association, like all progressive institutions, has 
shared in the activities incident to current progress and development. 

There have not been many new publications added nor any unusual changes 
since my last report, but those which have been made are worthy of our con- 
sideration. 


Bar Proceedings 


Colorado The proceedings for the 1934 meeting were designated as the 
36th and 37th merged annual meetings. The actual 36th meet- 
ing of 1933 was never held, hence the merged meeting as 
designated in 1934 made their consecutive meetings complete. 


Louisiana The first annual proceedings of the State Bar of Louisiana, 
since the integration of the Association, covering the years 
1934-35, have been issued, being designated as volume 1 and 
having 226[3] pages. George T. McSween, State Capitol, 
Baton Rouge, is Secretary. 
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Tennessee 


American Bar 
Association 


John Marshall 


Michigan 


Missouri 


Oregon 
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Last year I reported the Tennessee State Bar proceedings as 
delinquent since 1932. Since that time we succeeded in picking 
up the proceedings for 1933 and 1934 in a second-hand store. 
It had been reported that these proceedings were never pub- 
lished. 


New Legal Periodicals 


The American Bar Association Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice of Law publishes a 12-page monthly pamphlet entitled 
“Unauthorized Practice News,” a current review of bar activi- 
ties to curb the unlawful practice of law. It began in Decem- 
ber, 1934, with volume 1, number 1, and it is expected that it 
will be a permanent publication. 


The John Marshall Law School of Chicago began the publica- 
tion of an attractive 614 x 934, 94-page quarterly in December, 
1935, under the title “The John Marshall Law Quarterly,” to 
be issued in September, December, March and June. 
Subscription price $1.50 per year. 


The Law School of the University of Michigan published 
monthly from November, 1935, to June, 1936, a 634 x 10, 22- 
page pamphlet under the title “Michigan Section,” as a sup- 
plement to the Michigan Law Review, containing special 
articles on Michigan law, notes and comments on Michigan 
decisions, and occasional references to important opinions of 
the attorney general, of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, etc. 

Note: This publication is only temporary and ends with the 
June, 1936 issue. Tentative plans call for its inclusion in the 
Michigan State Bar Journal in the future. 

Subscription with Michigan Law Review, or single copies 25c 
each. 


The Law School of the University of Missouri began the pub- 
lication of a 634 x 10, 118-page quarterly in January, 1936, 
entitled “Missouri Law Review,” to be issued in January, 
April, June and November. The Review supplants the Law 
Series of the University of Missouri Bulletin, which was dis- 
continued with No. 50 in the spring of 1935. 

Subscription price $2.50 per year. 

The Washington University School of Law, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, announces that its publication, formerly known as the 
St. Louis Law Review, will henceforth be known as the 
Washington University Law Quarterly. 


The Oregon Law Review has been the official journal of the 
Oregon State Bar Association for the past fourteen years, 
publishing the annual proceedings of the Bar Association and 
other official material of general interest to the members of 
the bench and bar. With the beginning of Volume 15 of the 
Review this policy has been changed. Hereafter “The Oregon 
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State Bar Bulletin” will be published within the covers of the 
Oregon Law Review, under separate title page and with 
separate paging. This section will contain the proceedings and 
other items of interest to the membership of the association. 
The Bulletin begins with volume 1, number 1, in the December, 
1935, issue of the Review, and contains 27 pages. 


The University of Pittsburgh Law School began the publica- 
tion of a Review in April, 1934. There were only two issues 
of volume I, these being lettered “Volume I, #41 (April 
1934)” and “Volume I, #{1 (March 1935).” The April 1934 
issue was a printed number of four pages, and the March 1935 
was mimeographed only. The publication of the printed Re- 
view began with volume 2 in October, 1935 under the title 
“University of Pittsburgh Law Review.” This is a 634 x 10, 
37-page magazine to be published quarterly. It is expected 
that the fist two numbers will be re-issued. 

Subscription price $1.50 per volume. 


Junior Bar 


There is still a tendency toward the organization of Junior Bars in the various 
states. Since my last report several states have such an organization under 
consideration and two have completed their organization. 


New Jersey 


Tennessee 


Michigan 


The Junior Section of the New Jersey State Bar Association 
was organized July 8, 1935. The purpose of the organization 
is to stimulate the interest of the younger members of the bar 
and co-operate with the state bar association. Membership is 
limited to attorneys under 36 years of age. 


On October 18, 1935 a group of the younger lawyers in Ten- 
nessee met and formed a “Junior Bar Conference.” The or- 
ganization was temporary until approved by the Executive 
Committee of the State.Bar. The formal approval was given 
on June 5, 1936. 


Integrated Bar 


Act No. 58, Laws of 1935, provides for the integrated “State 
Bar of Michigan,” with the supreme court given the power, by 
rule, to prescribe the details of organization and the functions 
of same. 

Nore: An interesting article on this subject, together with a 
map, will be found in the Bar Bulletin (Boston), No. 109, 
p. 4, March, 1936. Also, Jour. of the American Judicature 
Society, April, 1936; Reprinted in the Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly, volume 21, p. 17, July, 1936. 
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Other New Organizations 


Idaho The Idaho State Bar Association has established what is 
termed a “Judicial Section.” The proceedings of the first 
annual meeting, held July 11, 1935, appear as a part of the 
proceedings of the State Bar Association of 1935, page 99 to 
and including page 124. 


Missouri A new association of lawyers under the name “The Lawyers 
Association of Kansas City” was organized on December 18, 
1935. The particular object of the new association is “To aid 
and support the Supreme Court of Missouri in the adminis- 
tration of its rules governing the practice of law in the State 
of Missouri.” Membership is open to any active male member 
of the Bar of the Sixteenth Judicial Circuit who applies for 
membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. SMALL, Chairman 
S. D. Kapp 
Laurie H. Riccs 


PRESIDENT Roacre: It hardly seems necessary to thank Mr. Small for the 
report of his Committee. He has been interested for a long time in the bar 
association reports and the periodicals published by these groups. He has been 
very helpful to us in providing information that is sometimes difficult to procure. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Before we adjourn I would like to announce that 
eighty-eight persons have registered at this Annual Meeting. This is a record 
attendance and I believe it is the largest in the history of the Association. 


PRESIDENT RoALFE: We are now ready to close this meeting except that I 
want to call special attention to the fact that at the session this evening we will 
have as the only unfinished business the report of the Committee on Eductaion 
for Law Librarianship that was scheduled for yesterday. I am sure that this 
excellent report will furnish a foundation for the discussion of questions upon 
which there probably will be differences of opinion. I hope the attendance at 
the session will be large. 

We will also have the reports of-the Auditing, Nominating and Resolutions 
Committees. And I am sure that everybody wants to be here to hear what Miss 
Magee is going to have to spring on us in the way of candidates for office. 

If there is no objection, the meeting is now adjourned. 

|The meeting adjourned at four o’clock.] 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 
August 21, 1936 


The meeting was called to order at eight-fifty o’clock. 


PRESIDENT Roatre: The first matter to come before us this evening is 
the consideration of the report of the Committee on Education for Law Libra- 
rianship of which Mr. Arthur S. Beardsley is Chairman. 
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As most of you know, for I hope you have read the report in full, this 
is a real contribution to the subject and in order to save time Mr. Beardsley 
will now summarize his report and briefly bring out the points that we should 
consider at this time in order that the Association may act in such a manner 
as to make it possible for the Officers to proceed appropriately next year. 

[Mr. Beardsley summarized the report, the full text of which is given 
below. | 


Survey and Report of the Committee on Education 
for Law Librarianship 


Contents 


I. Introduction 
II. The Problems Involved 
III. Study of the Professional Qualifications of Law Librarians 
IV. Indication of Interest Among Law Librarians Toward the Proposed 
Program of Education for Law Librarianship 
V. Ideas of Persons not in the Law Library Profession; and the Attitude 
of Library Schools Toward This Need 
VI. Training of Special Librarians Other than Law Librarians 
VII. Conclusions 
VIII. Recommendations 
IX. Appendix 


I. Introduction 


At the last meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries the 
report of the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship presented the 
need for a program of educational training. The report was accepted in prin- 
ciple and was referred to the Executive Committee for consideration of the 
possibility of carrying out certain of its provisions. The report was purposely 
sketchy and vague as to the details of operation of such a program. Its object 
was primarily one of introduction to this problem of educational training, 
because it was felt that the first step is to convince the law librarians, them- 
selves, of the need of such a program. 

No attempt has been made to carry into effect this year the suggestions 
contained in the first report of the Committee on Education for Law Librarian- 
ship. It was the opinion of the President of this Association that more study 
should be given to this question. A new committee was charged with the 
further study of the problem, and its report, now before you, is like unto the 
first one, and must not be regarded as the final word upon the character of 
this important problem. 

The Committee, at no time, has been so sanguine as to believe that the 
problem is one which can be solved in one year or two, nor by the result of one 
or more reports. More study might well be given to the subject, particularly as 
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to the type of professional training which ultimately may be selected. Little 
knowledge of the subject is required to establish the soundness of the principle 
that certain difficulties are inherent in any plan of professional training for a 
class so scattered, and for one whose educational backgrounds are of such a 
varied character, as are those of law librarians. 


Il. The Problems Involved 

For some years past, law librarians have talked about a program of educa- 
tional training. At various times the matter has been the subject of discus- 
sion before the American Association of Law Libraries. Such talks have been 
dreams which have never materialized. Nothing has been done toward formu- 
lating and carrying out such a program. The reason therefor seems to have 
been an unwillingness to undertake the responsibility of providing professional 
training, and an indifference toward the opportunities which such a program 
might afford. 

The problem is one of vital importance to the profession. Its solution, if 
such be the proper word, must be undertaken only after a careful and thorough 
study has been made which will present to the Association convincing evidence 
that (1) such a program is actually desirable, (2) that it is practicable, and 
(3) that once it has been inaugurated, it will receive such co-operative support 
as will insure its success. There can be no justification for hasty and _ ill- 
considered action, and no program should be considered which would be other 
than optional upon the membership of the Association to individually accept 
or refuse as he or she may elect. 

It is important to inquire at the outset of this report, whether law libra- 
rians would avail themselves of training courses in law library problems and 
technique in the event that such opportunities were afforded them. From 
the study which the Committee has made of this question, there is reason to 
believe that many librarians would gladly participate in whatever type of 
course in law library instruction which the Association should finally approve. 

The Association has accepted the responsibility for a program of profes- 
sional training. It now rests with the Association to declare and to formulate 
a program, which not only will be acceptable to the membership thereof, but 
which will receive such co-operative support as to insure its success. The pro- 
gram cannot be carried out successfully by a few enthusiastic members of the 
Association. All law librarians should do more than lend a sympathetic approval. 
The program must be supported to its fullest extent. If this be not the senti- 
ment of this Association, further studies and reports would be indeed useless. 

In considering any program of education for law librarianship, at least 
two problems present themselves for consideration. They are practical problems 
and must be fairly and squarely considered. 

(1) What type of program is desirable? The type of program which 
is to be adopted is the matter of first importance. If it is to be centered 
around a library school curriculum, it involves: (a) The question of whether 
a regular law library course should be introduced into the curriculum, or 
(b) Whether a present and existing library curriculum could be modified to 
throw emphasis on law library problems, (c) A study of the content of the 
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curriculum itself, (d) The availability of teachers qualified to do the teaching, 
(e) The instructors’ teaching loads, (f) The cost of the increased curricular 
changes, (g) Equipment and teaching materials, (h) The burden upon the 
school, probably with an overtaxed capacity already. 

(2) If the formal type of instruction referred to in (1) be not adopted, 
shall the program to be considered in its place be (a) An annual institute in 
law library service to be conducted and carried on by the American Association 
of Law Libraries with instructors selected from within its own ranks? Unless 
conducted in connection with the meetings of the Association, such a plan would 
involve the necessity of a subsidy or grant from some institution engaged in 
the promotion of educational policies—such as the Carnegie Foundation, the 
American Library Association, the American Bar Association, The Association 
of American Law Schools, etc. The costs would be low and could in part be 
offset by a small registration fee. The date of the session could well follow 
or precede the annual session of the American Association of Law Libraries. 
(b) Some consideration could be given to the possibility of experimenting 
with the so-called home study or extension courses as adapted to law library 
methods and practice. (c) Some plan of “interneship” among the younger law 
librarians might be considered. Closely related to this plan are (d) The pro- 
posed “exchange librarianships,” whereby librarians are permitted to exchange 
places for a short period of time; and (e) The “visiting librarianships,” 
whereby librarians are enabled to become “observers” in some law library for 
the purpose of studying methods and practice. 


Ill. Study of the Professional Qualifications of Law Librarians 


Believing that the proper basis for a study of the need of an educational 
program rested in a survey of the present preparation and training of the law 
librarians now engaged in law library service, the Committee felt that it would 
be useful and encouraging not only to the Committee itself, but also to the 
members of this Association, to know of what the professional preparation of 
the law librarians of the United States consists. 

Accordingly, the Committee decided to attempt the making of a survey 
of the educational and professional training of law librarians in law libraries 
of 10,000 volumes or over. This figure was chosen as a point of departure, 
because libraries of less than 10,000 volumes are so small that they do not 
involve the particular need of trained or professional administrators. 

A questionnaire was then sent to all law libraries in the United States over 
10,000 volumes, whether they were, or were not, members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. Approximately 300 such questionnaires were sent out. 
The total number of law libraries responding to the questionnaire was 121, or 
about 40%. It is believed that this percentage of return was as large as could 
be expected upon any questionnaire of this type. A copy of this questionnaire 
is attached hereto, and made a part of this report. (See Appendix A) This total 
number of replies represented the views of 69 member libraries and 52 non- 
member libraries. The number of librarians represented by the 121 reporting 
libraries was 351, which number is used as the basis of the following computation. 

One of the questions concerning which information was sought was that 
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which relates to the academic and professional training of the present law libra- 
rians, and the librarian to whom the questionnaire was addressed was asked te 
indicate the number on his staff,— 


(1) With no college training whatever. 

(2) With partial college training. 

(3) Graduate of college (other than law or library). 
(4) With no law training. 

(5) With partial law training. 

(6) Graduate of a law school. 

(7) With no library training. 

(8) Graduate of a library school. 

(9) Graduate of both law and library schools. 


The results obtained can only be considered as relatively applicable, but to 
that extent probably give a fair picture of the academic and professional charac- 
teristics of the law librarians reporting. The total number of returns received 
represented about two-fifths of the questionnaires sent out, so that it is impossible 
to say that the ratios might not be entirely changed if complete statistical data 
had been obtained. 


70 Librarians out of 351 reported No college training.............. 20% 
60 e Pe ae oe a Partial college training.......... 17% 
108 . ee as College graduates............... 31% 
113 . om Oe te " ee | re 32% 
151 " o) Oe = BP SU MUMS oo dics heicdces 43% 
65 - 5 a 2 we Partial law training............. 18% 
50 ¥ 5 as: ‘si Graduates law schools.......... 14% 
85 ig eS ee = eS eee 25% 
166 r ve Ae eT . No library traifiing. ............. 48% 
56 " POS ai Graduates library schools........ 16% 
18 . Pa Te pe - Graduates law and library schools 5% 
111 3 = ee ss ee Sa rere 31% 


The survey shows in so far as it goes some rather startling figures. Forty- 
three per cent of the law librarians reporting have had no law training at all; 
eighteen per cent have had only a partial law training; while only fourteen per 
cent have been graduated from a law school. Those who maintain that the law 
course is not the essential training, but who feel that the library training is the 
more important type of training, cannot receive very much consolation from the 
survey which shows that forty-eight per cent of the law librarians reporting have 
had no library training whatever, and only sixteen per cent are graduates of a 
library course. If that type of training be best, which best prepares the librarian 
for professional service, then it is evident, that, on the basis of the showing made 
by the graduates of either the law course or the library course, a very substantial 
increase in the average of group training ought to be made. 

Three supplementary questions of the survey were designed to ascertain: 
(1) Whether law librarians were interested in library courses which were de- 
signed to emphasize law library problems, (2) Whether they would take advan- 
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tage of such courses, if and when offered, and (3) Which of three types of 
suggested courses (see Appendix) would they prefer? 

The votes on questions (1) and (2) were three to one in favor of some 
course designed to cover law library problems, with an expression of the willing- 
ness of the staff members to avail themselves of such an opportunity as would 
enable them to pursue such courses. In voting on question (3) relating to the 
type of course preferred, a majority by a vote of two to one favored the proposal 
of some form of an institute course to be conducted by members of the law library 
profession, although a few favored either the plan of a modified library course 
with emphasis on law library problems or a regular law library course. 


IV. Indication of Interest Among the Law Librarians Toward the Proposed 
Program of Education for Law Librarianship 
A few of the comments made by law librarians in connection with their ques- 
tionnaire relative to the need of a training for law librarians might well be in- 
cluded as expressive of the viewpoints of the law librarians themselves. Typical 
of these comments are the following: 


“T have enquired of various schools for short courses or correspondence 
courses in law book selection, library management, or cataloging, but have been 
quite frankly told that they had nothing to offer. I have felt a need for a closer 
contact with up-to-date library methods.” 

Another law librarian writes, “I believe that such courses should be given in 
connection with large law libraries.” 

“The only way I could take such a course would be through correspondence, 
as I could not be away for any length of time,” writes another law librarian, and 
this comment was voiced by several others. A law faculty-member librarian 
states as his experience that a training in ordinary library problems is not satis- 
factory. This comment is closely followed by his statement, “I have yet to see 
a library school graduate that was of any particular value in a law library. Give 
me one who knows law.” In answer to this criticism, it is only fair to say that 
his conclusions do not represent the majority opinion. The general belief is that 
the law librarian is not consulted as to what the law is or is not, but rather as 
to his expert knowledge of where to look for the law, the sources thereof, and 
how to find the authorities sought. The law librarian, even if law trained, 
misjudges the scope of his office if he presumes to expound upon the law of the 
problem presented to him by his patron. The patron prefers to analyze the au- 
thorities for himself and to make his own deductions. The librarian’s duty is 
only to supply the materials and to assist in their use. 

Several librarians commented on those courses in library science which are 
only remotely related to law library work. They mention as valuable, however, 
courses in cataloging, classification, documents, references, etc. 

Another librarian writes, “I have had training and several years experience 
in both regular and law library work, and also courses in legal bibliography, but 
I would still be very much interested in studying special law library problems for 
bettering myself in my profession. I feel sure that there are many other law 
librarians who feel the same way about it.” 
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One of our outstanding law librarians stated that “to succeed, the assistant 
should be a college graduate, take a one-year general library course, and a sum- 
mer course in law library methods (or a law library apprenticeship). 1 do not 
think,” he says, “that a law course is essential but it is of great value.” 

The answers to the questionnaires have shown two distinct lines of thought 
relative to the character of the courses offered. One group has expressed favor 
for an elementary course in law library training, while another group has asked 
for a course in advanced problems. 

Several librarians conditioned their interest in a program of law library train- 
ing upon the personnel of the instructional staff and the care with which the sub- 
ject matter of the course would be worked out. This feeling was expressed in 
the following letter, selected because of its comprehensive scope: 


“We are in general agreement that there is an interest here in courses in 
library science adapted to law library problems; and that if such courses were 
given, some of our staff would eventually want to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to study such courses. Whether they should want to do so would depend 
on how well those courses are worked out, and the subject matter covered. 
Elementary courses would certainly be of no value to most of our staff.” 

“It is our feeling”, this librarian writes, “that it would not be wise to modify 
present library science courses to throw emphasis on law library problems since 
the number of library students going into law library work would be altogether 
too small to justify the change. We rather think the same thing would be true 
in the matter of installing in library science special law library courses. It is my 
feeling that the time of the library student in the first year is particularly well 
taken up with fundamental classes and that any attempted specialization would 
lead to a neglect of other more important matters. It seems to me that the 
preferable method would be to have special sessions in the summer. Whether 
even these would attract law library employees would depend entirely on who 
gave the courses and how well the courses were worked out.” 

The preceding comments represent the views of some of the proponents of 
the law library program. The opponents of the program are not without some 
representation in the comments noted by the Committee. One librarian, adding a 
touch of humor to the survey, advised as follows; “Get ’em while they are 
young—schools are not necessary,” while another librarian says, “I see no object 
in such training. The vacancies are so few and the possibilities of appointments 
based on training so rare, that it does not seem to be advisable to train people 
for positions that will probably never be offered to them.” 


V. Ideas of Persons Not in the Law Library Profession and Attitude of Library 
Schools Toward This Need ; 


In an effort to ascertain what, if any, sympathetic support and co- 
operation could be expected from the various co-ordinate library associations, 
library schools, and organizations, the Chairman of your Committee submitted to 
certain leaders in the library field representing the American Library Association, 
the Association of American Library Schools, and the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, respectively, the following inquiry: 
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it 1—Is it within the scope of the activities of the Association of 
American Library Schools to aid in training librarians in : 
the special library fields? 


\- 


' 2—If so, would you regard as feasible some plan designed— 
(a) To provide for the addition to present library 

t school curricula of courses in law library economy, 

r or 

] (b) To modify existing curricula to throw emphasis 


upon law library problems and administration? 
3—If the present scope of the activities of the Association of 
American Library Schools does not contemplate the training 
? of librarians in special fields such as that of law library 
1 service, is it reasonable to anticipate an early expansion of 
their policy so as to make such training possible? 


Each of the persons contacted displayed a genuine and sympathetic interest. 
Mr. Carl Milam, Executive Secretary of the American Library Association, ex- 
pressed interest and wished to be kept advised of our program and progress. 
The President of the Association of American Library Schools for 1935-36, 
Mr. Ralph Munn, himself a librarian trained in law and library science, sub- 
mitted the questionnaire in turn to each of the member schools in his Association, ; 
and in advising me of his action, states: 


“T greatly hope that it will bring some responses to you from in- 
dividual schools. I shall keep you informed of any responses which 
come to me and I shall be glad if you will let me know of any word 
which goes directly to you. If there seems to be sufficient interest, we 
can perhaps discuss the question in our Association meeting in Rich- t 
mond.” 


Se A 


He compared the courses in library science given at the Carnegie Library 
School and noted that several of them would be useful and beneficial to law 
librarians. 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, dean of the library school at Columbia University, 
replied, in part, as follows: 


ae ro as 


“We have long considered the possibility of offering a specialized 
course in the Summer Session and we are prepared to do it at any time 
when there is evidence of a real demand. Such a Summer Session might 
prove that there is a permanent demand which would justify us in set- 
ting up specialized instruction as a part of our first-year work, although 
I am somewhat skeptical of recruiting a dozen students during a year at 
the present time. 

“Our first-year curriculum as it now stands, could with very little 
modification, be made to serve the needs of the prospective law librarian, 
particularly if the student has already had legal training.” 


Mr. Louis Shores, dean of the library school of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, stated that he considered the special libraries as appropriate fields 
for the training of librarians, and believed that the library schools might well 
enlarge the scope of their activities with a possibility of throwing emphasis on 
law library problems and administration. He recommended a joint study of the 
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library school curriculum with a view of indicating deficiencies in the training of 
law librarians. 

Miss Ethel M. Fair, director of the library school of the New Jersey College 
for Women, had this to say concerning her school’s position in regard to the 
question of professional training for law librarians: 


“Before replying to Mr. Munn, I consulted Miss Irma Watts, Ref- 
erence Libraran of the Legislative Reference Bureau at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Watts feels that special preparation for law libra- 
rianship is highly desirable. 

“All of the above would indicate that the law librarians themselves 
are in a position to specify what kind of special preparation they wish 
for assistants in their libraries. As far as this school is concerned, we 
would recommend definite statements from special fields as to what kind 
of preparation is most valuable for their assistants. This school feels 
that the present general course is almost entirely essential as a basic 
course for librarianship. There must be an additional course offered as 
an elective, or the library school must attract students who have already 
followed courses in law. The standards for admission to library schools 
have been pushed up for this very reason, to enable the students to be- 
come familiar with a chosen field before specializing in the professional 
work. We, therefore, are of the opinion that the schools should do more 
to attract students who have majored in special fields.” 


One of the most helpful letters received from the deans of library schools 
was that received from Dean Louis R. Wilson of the Graduate Library School 
at the University of Chicago, and President of the American Library Association 
for 1935-36. Dean Wilson expressed as his view the belief that the individual 
library schools might well address themselves to the preparation of law librarians. 
He suggested special emphasis on certain features peculiar to law libraries. 


“One of these is that of legal bibliography. Either the law school 
or the library school should give a very thorough course in the subject. 
Joint action by the law school and the library school seems indicated 
where both types of schools are found on the same campus. A reference 
course or a course in the use of law books might be given. The fact, 
however, that law libraries are becoming more and more interested in 
social and economic questions with the knowledge of law on the one 
hand and library practice on the other, seems to me to provide the appro- 
priate background for the administration of law collections.” 


Dean Wilson then made a suggestion, which also was made by others in 
somewhat the same language, and which would seem to be worthy of consider- 
ation by the Association. He said: 


“It has seemed to me that for a number of years the tendency of 
law librarians to segregate themselves is not altogether fortunate in view 
of the fact that as law is more concerned with society in general, law 
libraries have to deal with materials in the general social fields. Their 
problems are, of course, somewhat different from those of other schools 
and departments, but not so very different.” 


Miss Ruth Worden, director of the School of Librarianship at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and an outstanding leader in education for librarianship, 
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whose constructive advice and criticism has been particulaily helpful to the Com- 
mittee, has whole-heartedly endorsed the suggestion of educational training 
courses for law librarians. Miss Worden has stated that “the idea is an excellent 
one. The courses should be given in connection with certain institutions where 
training would be possible in law libraries and in as central position in the coun- 
try at large as it is possible to find. I would suggest Chicago.” 

Another letter, likewise as interesting as it is instructive, was received from 
Mr. K. D. Metcalf, of the New York Public Library, and Chairman of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship of the American Library Association. Mr. Met- 
calf, expressing his individual opinion only, believes it unwise to establish a 
library school especially for the training of law librarians. He feels, however, 
that “it would not be improper for the law librarian to take the regular first-year 
library school course and then in the second year have provision made for special 
courses in topics directly useful in law library work. The second-year curricula 
in various schools permit specialization, and if there is a demand for that special- 
ization,” he feels sure, ‘““one or more of the schools, when convinced of the de- 
mand, will recognize it.” 

Mr. Metcalf then suggests this plan of procedure. ‘Would it be possible 
for your association to conduct an institute, or a series of institutes, to test out 
the interest of law librarians in professional training? ” 

Your Committee is certain that the Association senses the sympathetic _re- 
sponse which the foregoing letters present. It is interesting to note how much 
importance these outstanding leaders in the library profession place upon the 
specialized training in law as a background for the library professional prepara- 
tion and for law librarianship in particular. 

The Committee is not unmindful of the thoughtful consideration which the 
Association gave to the subject of education for law librarianship at its meeting 
in 1929. It is believed that some reference in this report to this discussion will 
not only be appropriate but will be enlightening. 

Closely related to the ideas of the library school administration discussed 
above, and supplementing them in part, are the opinions expressed by those 
present at this 1929 meeting including Miss Donnelly and Mr. Windsor represent- 
ing the library schools at Simmons College and the University of Illinois respec- 
tively, the actual experience in law library training courses in the New York 
Library School as stated by the late Mr. Fitzpatrick, and the stimulating and 
hopeful views of Professor Hicks of the Yale Law School Library. In order to 
refresh the memory of this membership, these comments may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Miss Donnelly representing a library school which admitted women only 
stated that her school had sent quite a few graduates into law libraries and into 
some state libraries where these people had had to handle law books. Usually 
they started as catalogers and occasionally worked into reference work. Some 
of these librarians, because of the interest which they developed in the subject 
matter of their fields, have later taken up some courses in law. Miss Donnelly 
expressed the view, similarly referred to in this report by others, that special- 
ization within the first year of the library course is doubtful. Some of the 
courses offered at Simmons were, however, designed to throw emphasis on public 
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documents and such reference books of the law, such as codes, statutes, periodi- 
cals, bibliographies, etc., as would be found in a large public library such as the 
New York Public Library. 

Mr. Windsor agreed with Miss Donnelly with regard to the inadvisability of 
specialization in the first year of library work. In fact, he counselled against it 
He did favor a certain amount of such specialization in the second year of library 
work for such schools as offer a library course of two years, and referred to 
certain cases where law courses had been elected during that year of library train- 
ing. He recommended that some law school work be done by prospective law 
librarians prior to taking up their library course. “They should”, he says, “get a 
taste of law. I do not know of any other way for a student to know what he is 
going to be up against.” 

The experience of Mr. Fitzpatrick is provocative of serious thought. “For 
the past fourteen years,” he said, “I have given courses in law librarianship at 
the New York State Library School. I felt very sorry for the class. They had 
no interest in it. It was only occasionally that anyone took a law library position. 
I felt it was a waste of time to give the course. . . Nobody voluntarily became 
a law librarian by reason of that course. In a few cases where they could not get 
a position elsewhere, they would take a position in a law library because the 
salary was higher.” 

' This rather gloomy and somewhat discouraging picture of library school 
training for law librarianship is balanced by the hopeful viewpoint of Professor 
Hicks. Long an enthusiastic supporter of the library school course as a back- 
ground of training for law librarianship, Professor Hicks has come to the belief 
that, although law library work may not appeal to most students of the library 
school, yet after they have gone into it, they have found “interest they did not 
suspect, not only interest as to the contents of law books and especially the light 
side of the law, but also interest in the technical problems of librarianship. . . 
My own experience,” he says, “is that law librarianship as concerns library work 
is no different from any other librarianship. If you are fitted to be a librarian 
so far as the technical side is concerned, you can do law library work. You have 
to add something which has to do with subject matter, but that is true of any 
special library work, so that I have no doubt that law librarianship can be ad- 
vanced very much by library schools. I think we should stimulate those who 
want to do law library work to take the ordinary first year course (law), and if 
possible to take some of the second year course, but I personally want to have 
in my library persons who have had library school training. . .” 


VI. Training of Special Librarians Other Than Law Librarians 


Miss Elizabeth Forgeus, a member of your Committee at the request of the 
Chairman, investigated the organization and set-up of other special libraries and 
their programs for the training of their librarians. It was the belief of the Com- 
mittee that the so-called special libraries which have attained marked prominence 
in this field of service, might provide a basis for comparison with law libraries; 
and that the programs of training which such libraries pursue might be helpful 
to the American Association of Law Libraries as offering some suggestions for 
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the improvement of our own service. The survey of the special libraries was, 
however, disappointing. 

The results of this study by Miss Forgeus have provided some conclusions 
relative to training of librarians in the special fields which can be summarized as 
follows: ; 

(1) The work of the Special Libraries Association is largely in the interests 
of the business and private libraries rather than in the interests of professional 
libraries. 

(2) The two groups which most closely approach the law libraries in their 
need of specialized training are the medical and theological libraries. Inquiries 
of these groups elicited the following information: 

The Secretary of the Medical Library Association said that while she 
did not believe library schools could train for medical library service, “some sort 
of library training either in a school or in a library was desirable, and certainly 
essential to those individuals in charge. The latter also require a certain knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter of medicine.” Of the 246 medical librarians listed in 
the American Medical Directory, only 43, or 18%, have the M.D. degree. (This 
is a slightly higher ratio than that between the total number of law graduate 
librarians covered by the Committee’s survey.) 

The total number of medical librarians with library degrees is not shown. 
Most of them seem to have been trained within the libraries themselves. 

The question of the libraries and the training for librarianship of theo- 
logical librarians has been thoroughly studied by Mr. Raymond P. Morris, Assis- 
tant Librarian of the Yale Divinity School. The results of his investigation have 
been published as Chapter IX of “The Education of American Ministers,” by 
Mark A. May, Volume 3, The Jnstitutions That Train Ministers, New York, 
1934. The way Mr. Morris went about his investigation is reported as follows: 
First, a schedule was sent to 131 libraries in the United States and Canada. 
Replies were received from 78 institutions. (This was almost a 60% return com- 
pared with the 40% return received by your Committee.) Second, Mr. Morris 
visited personally the libraries of 36 seminaries and investigated on his own ac- 
count. He writes the Committee as follows: 

“To begin with, most theological libraries are rather small and have been 
administered by faculty members with the aid of secretaries. Less than a 
dozen are sufficiently well organized to have a library staff, and among these I 
find there is a divided opinion as to the type of training necessary for work in 
a theological library.” * * * 

“Speaking from my own experience,” he says, “I have found it is neces- 
sary for one to be well acquainted with theological and religious literature. 
Whatever else is necessary, you cannot dispense with a thorough knowledge of 
theology. At the same time I have found library training to be useful, and, 
I should say, indispensable. The ideal training would include not only theology, 
but also library science. 

“Approximately 45% of the institutions reported a librarian devoting full 
time to library duties. About four out of five such librarians have college 
training.” (This ratio of 80% of partial college trained theological librarians 
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compares with the 17% partial trained law librarians as shown by the survey 
of your Committee.) 

It is an interesting commentary on the training proposed for these special 
librarians that both in the medical and theological library fields the leaders 
recommend training in the subject matter of the field in addition to the pro- 
fessional library training itself. How closely this opinion supports the con- 
clusion of the leaders in the general library field and the library schools relative 
to training in law for law librarians in addition to the professional library 
training is shown elsewhere by the conclusions of this report. 

VII. Conclusions 

In the light of the study undertaken by the Committee the question may 
now be asked, “Is there a need of educational training for law librarianship? ” 

(1) A study of this question has convinced the Committee that there is 
such a need. Many factors are essentially involved in a study of this question, 
the most important one being the one which is the most frequently overlooked, 
namely, that law librarians are, after all, librarians. 

(2) The service rendered by the law librarian is a library service in the 
fullest sense of the term. As Professor Hicks has said, “This ideal or composite 
law librarian occupies himself with duties many of which may be described in 
terms equally applicable to the duties of any librarian.” If the law librarians 
will take the time to read this description of the “composite law librarian,” they 
cannot be other than convinced that the service rendered by the law librarian 
is primarily library duty. 

(3) The service rendered by the law librarian is a professional service. 
His position is a professional position. It is indeed futile to attempt a differen- 
tiation between the professionalism of the general librarian on the one hand 
and the law librarian on the other. If the one is a professional responsibility, 
the other is not unlike it. Both occupy enviable positions in the great profession 
of librarianship; both must inherently accept the duty of the professional group 
to (a) select and train for service, (b) admit to professional standing, (c) fix 
the standards of group service, and (d) promote a policy of educational 
preferment. 

(4) Law librarians are engaged in serving a professional class, and it 
would seem that the educational training of law librarians should at least be 
comparable or equivalent to that of the class whom they serve. This would imply 
that those engaged in law library service should present a training based upon 
a study of law. While the ideal standard is perhaps one which is represented 
by a degree from a reputable law school, it is reasonable to assume (and there 
are some excellent examples known to us all) that many librarians might suc- 
ceed as well with only a partial legal education. Surely some knowledge of the 
subject matter of law is desirable if the librarian is to successfully interpret that 
literature of the law which embraces in so large a measure the study and use of 
statutes, decisions, digests, textbooks, encyclopedias, and periodicals. 

The present age is one heavily complicated by the rapid changes in our 
social and economic standards. These standards present many problems alto- 
gether new to the law librarian. They call for a more careful study and a 
more sympathetic understanding of the movements which characterize these 
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changes now going on around us, and in which the lawyer assumes the part of 
the balance wheel. Without a reasonably broad background in the social 
sciences, the law librarian will find himself limited in the extent of his pro- 
fessional usefulness. 

(5) The argument for educational training for law librarians is therefore 
three-fold: (a) As members of the profession of librarians they should: 

“Subscribe to all tenets of education for librarianship approved by the schools for 
library training. They ought to accept, as applying to themselves personally, all of the 
arguments submitted for educational and professional training. That training which best 
prepares for librarianship generally should no less supply the basic education needed by 
the librarian of the special library.” 

This argument has been expressed by Professor Hicks in somewhat the same 
language, when he said that law librarianship requires: 

“A knowledge of the fundamentals of library science comparable to that possessed 

by university, college, and public librarians—to be applied with imagination to law library 
problems.” 
(b) As custodian of the books of the law and the interpretation of their con- 
tents and use, law librarians should possess, in addition to the training and 
technique of library administration, a training in the fundamentals of legal 
science. (c) This special training is to be superimposed upon a broad cultural 
background represented by majors in the social sciences and the humanities. 
Much latitude is possible in laying out the foundation for such majors, which 
finally must express to a great extent the individual opinion of the prospective 
librarian. 


(6) The survey further indicates that a strong sentiment exists for educa- 
tional courses along the lines of either (a) an annual institute, or (b) modified 
library courses in the curricula of library schools designed to emphasize law 
library problems. 

There have been suggestions that these library school courses become the 
ultimate aim of the Association’s educational program to be developed at some 
centrally located library school such as the graduate library school of the 
University of Chicago or at the library school at Columbia University in New 
York. Such courses would be primarily attractive to prospective law librarians, 
but could also be taken by law librarians already employed as a means of 
improving their professional status. 


(7) In view of the fact that economic conditions are still bad and that 
opportunities and openings for law library positions are few, it has been sug- 
gested that the educational program of the Association be limited for the time 
being to those law librarians presently employed. 

(8) The Committee has found encouragement in the several inquiries 
which have already come to it concerning the possibility of educational courses 
from prospective law librarians and others recently connected with our pro- 
fession. These inquiries indicate the timeliness of this study. 

(9) The answers to the questionnaire have shown several distinct lines 
of thought relative to the character of the courses to be offered. One group 
‘has expressed favor for an elementary course in law library training; while 
another group has asked for a course in advanced problems. Other groups 
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favor courses of the “brightening up” type as suggested by Mr. Windsor at the 
1929 meeting. 

(10) Certain members of the Association have suggested a plan which may 
prove to be a very practical means of arriving at the object sought by this 
Committee. They feel that the programs of the annual meetings have devoted 
too much emphasis to formal papers, and are suggesting that part of the pro- 
gram be given to seminars, panel discussions, and practical study of law 
library methods, technique, and practice. If such suggestions be finally accepted, 
they would change the character of the annual meetings but at the same time 
would provide an emphasis on educational training which does not now obtain. 

In summation of the conclusions which the Committee has arrived at in 
connection with this study it may be said 

(a) The first duty of the American Association of Law Libraries is to promote the 

professional interests of its memberships. 

(b) It is no less important that the Association should seek to elevate the standards 

of professional service. 

(c) The Association owes a duty to its membership to provide educational and pro- 

fessional opportunities for those who wish to improve their professional status. 

(d) Any program of educational advancement must be of a purely optional character, 

and should exclude any idea of compulsion. 


VIII. Recommendations 


On the basis of the need above disclosed, the interest evinced, and the 
co-operation elicited, the Committee submits the following recommendations as a 
first step toward the application of the principles set forth in the conclusions of 
the report, which were discussed so forcefully in part at the meeting of the 
Association in 1929, and as a practical beginning in the direction of a program 
of education for law librarianship: 

(1) That a two or three day institute be conducted, as an experiment, at 
the same time as the 1937 annual meeting of the Association, and if practicable 
in direct connection therewith, but if it is not practical to be held at that time, 
then the institute to be held immediately preceding or following the meeting of 
the Association. 

(2) That seminars of a general type be presented in this first institute 
which, if successful, may be alternated later with instruction of both elementary 
and advanced character. 

(3) That the program be placed under the supervision of a Director to 
be appointed by the President of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
who in turn shall select such staff assistants as he or she may desire. 

(4) That for the time being the attendance be limited to those law libra- 
rians who are under appointment to law library positions. 

(5) That the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship be made a 
standing committee, if it be not such already, and that it be directed to con- 
tinue its study of the question of library school courses and the development 
of a closer relation between law library problems and the library school 
responsibilities. 

(6) That the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship continue 
its study of the educational needs of the law librarians, the limited opportunities 
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for service which this field offers, and in general the standards of professional 
advancement. 

(7) That the Executive Committee be authorized to approve whatever 
incidental expense thereto, which may be necessary. It being understood that 
such expense will be nominal in amount if the institute be held in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Association. 

(8) That the Executive Committee be further authorized to provide a 
future basis of pecuniary support for the educational program of the Associa- 
tion in such manner as it may deem expedient. 

The Chairman, finally, desires to express his own personal appreciation of 
the splendid spirit of co-operation and willingness of the members of his Com- 
mittee in assisting him in this task, and upon behalf of the Association to thank 
them for their helpfulness in studying that, which to all of us, is a matter of 
great importance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY, Chairman 
JEAN ASHMAN 
ELIZABETH FoRGEUS 
Lypia L. KirsCHNER 
Outive C. LATHROP 
Oscar C, ORMAN 


APPENDIX A 
Committee on Education for Law Librarianship 
of the 


American Association of Law Libraries 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The American Association of Law Libraries has undertaken a study of the 
problem of Education for Law Librarianship. In order to determine whether 
there is a need for professional training the committee is making this survey. 
Will you co-operate in supplying the following information? No obligation of 
any nature is involved, and the questionnaire need not be signed unless you 
desire to do so. Will you return the questionnaire by return mail? 


To aa Poe 











I. What is the type of law library which you administer, (i.e., State, Supreme 
Court, Federal Court, Bar, County, School, etc.) ? 





II. Is your library a member of the American Association of Law Libra- 
| sees hla 
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IiI. How many full time members (including librarian, but not clericals) are 
on the library staff?_ttt.._. How many with the following type of 
training ? 

A. Graduate both law and library courses............ 

Se IS F045 a REVUE che Neha d's 

ee ORIN Ss bs ind Gd CA ewer iads de 

Cements OUTINN GOUNONE. oi is iii ee clebcees. 

Na 15 Uda ss Shad OS Ve eR 

ED II 0 Sys 65 sks CRUE i dees ak dh 

NOPE Or ee eee TT Pree e 
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* Other than law and library science. 
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IV. In the interest of those of your staff who have not had library training, will 
you answer the following questions? 

(a) Are members of your staff interested in the development of courses 

in library science adapted to law library problems ?__— 

(b) Would they avail themselves of an opportunity to study such 

courses ? 








V. If question IV (b) is answered in the affirmative, will you answer the 

following questions? 

(a) Would you prefer a modification of present library school courses to 
throw emphasis on law library problems?_______..__ Or 

(b) Would you prefer the installation in library school curricula of 
special law library courses?__..— _.. Or 

(c) Would you prefer special short sessions (probably summer) in law 
library practice to be conducted by members of the law library 
profession?___._____.. (Nominal registration fee assumed. ) 


VI. Remarks: 


VII. Signature (not required) 





Mr. BearDsLey: I am sorry Mr. Hicks is not here. Not only is he the 
pioneer in this movement but during a conversation with him yesterday morning 
he told me that he had a recent conversation with Dr. Williamson of the 
Columbia School of Library Service in which Dr. Williamson had gone a little 
farther in his statements than the letter which I had received from him would 
seem to indicate he was willing to go. 

He seemed to impress Mr. Hicks with the belief that Columbia was ready 
to begin at any time our Association requested the installation of an approved 
course of law librarian economy. 

Hesitancy on the part of Dr. Williamson up to this point had been the 
fact that he anticipated that he would not have but a very few students—maybe 
two or three or four—and that the course ought to be self-supporting; but, as 
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Mr. Hicks told me, he tried to point out to Dr. Williamson the fact that many 
courses, not only in the School of Library Service but other schools of Columbia 
and other schools of the country, were in themselves not self-supporting but 
were maintained nevertheless because the curricula needed to be broadened to 
the extent of offering a course of instruction along lines which were desirable. 

So Mr. Hicks left the interview with Dr. Williamson with this idea: defi- 
nitely, that Columbia was ready to proceed if this Association requested or 
recommended some form of action. 

You see that information is very new and had we known it it might have 
colored our report, at least to that effect. To that extent, you can consider our 
report as amended, fi ‘t, to recommend to Columbia University the installation 
of this course of ‘1 .ruction; and, secondly, in the event that that does not 
materialize, to estab! sh an institute of library service for next year. 

I regret that Mr. Price is not here tonight for if he were here he would, 
I think, substantiate what I have said, and he would probably say also that he 
expects to be asked within a very short time to submit to Dr. Williamson a 
syllabus of a course of library economy for law library service. He said that 
Dr. Williamson is ready to proceed and, although he would prefer that the 
course be self-supporting, in the event that it was not he still believed Dr. 
Williamson would proceed to establish a course. 

Whether it would be a summer course or whether it would be a regular 
course during the academic year, Mr. Price was not sure; in fact, Dr. William- 
son himself was not sure as to that. The particular type and content of the 
course is, of course, a matter of very great importance and is a matter which 
ought to be given considerable study before any definite recommendations are 
made. Doubtless the Association should have something to say as to what it 
thinks ought to be embodied in any formal course of instruction of this type 
and I am sure that its recommendations would be given very serious con- 
sideration. Whether it should be simply additional courses to those which 
are now given in library school, or whether actual courses in library problems 
should be worked out by certain members of the Association, remains to be 
seen. I presume that the Committee then representing the Association will be 
called upon to give some assistance in this regard. 

So you see that Mr. Price’s comments bear out what I have said that I 
felt was Dr. Williamson’s view, and also what Mr. Hicks would have said had 
he been here. I am very sorry he is not here to tell you exactly his reaction. 
He feels very definitely that the time has come when formal courses of library 
instruction can be introduced into some of the library schools, particularly at 
Columbia. We are all aware of the fact that there will be some serious prob- 
lems as to qualifications for admission. 

Many of the librarians who would want to take advantage of those 
courses may not have the qualifications which would entitle them to admission 
to Columbia University and those are probably the very librarians who would 
be most interested in courses of this type and are the ones whom we as an 
Association would like to help the most. 

I do not think that question needs to worry us particularly at this time. 
I believe that can be worked out. All colleges and universities admit persons 
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as special students if they are unable to qualify as candidates for a degree and 
that would seem to be at least one way of getting around the difficulty. I do 
think the Association ought to decide whether it wants to recommend and 
request a course of formal instruction from such a school as Columbia. This 
would leave the whole problem to Columbia to install a course and carry it 
on its own responsibility. 

I might add in this connection that Columbia has committed itself to this 
policy of courses in special library training for specialized groups. It has 
already done so for the Medical Schools, for librarians in Teachers Colleges, 
and is doing it for some other of the library groups, and I think that Dr. 
Williamson would like to lead the field in this matter of specialized library 
instruction for all types of specialized library service. 

The Committee feels that there is probably much yet to be done in con- 
nection with education for law librarianship and that the Committee ought to 
be continued for another year in order to enable it to work out possibly this 
question of detail as to content of courses, assuming that the formal course 
of instruction should be adopted; or, in event this is not done, then to work out 
some plan of instructional service at our next annual meeting. 

[It was voted, upon motion by Mr. Thorne, seconded by Mr. Daniel, that 
the report of the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship be accepted. ] 


PRESIDENT RoatFe: I think we want to feel perfectly free to bring up all 
the points in connection with this subject for after all we have before us highly 
important decisions to be made this evening. 

[Mr. Frederick W. Schenk’s discussion was, by request, off the record.] 


Mr. Hersert O. BricGHam (Rhode Island State Library, Providence) : 
I recall the incident Mr. Schenk speaks about. In the last six years much has 
happened. Dr. Williamson has been—I may use the word “converted’’-—to a 
new point of view. 

Some four or five years’ ago Dr. Williamson permitted Miss Morley to 
carry out a scheme for a course on business libraries in the city which has a 
thousand business libraries. 

It is obvious that there are just two natural centers for law library training— 
New York and Chicago. You may add the Pacific Coast. The training involves 
those two elements to which Mr. Schenk referred [technical training and pro- 
fessional training.]? Either of those two elements would suffice, although I 
am inclined to believe that with Dr. Williamson in sympathy with the movement 
and with the good help of Mr. Price and the assistance of Professor Hicks 
from Yale, you have just the solution to the problem. The training in the 
preliminary work is largely a question of institution. The training in the 
higher courses works very closely into the law school and into the field of the 
young men in the law book companies, who are interested in putting out the 
codes and statutes, and many of those men will find training in this course 
highly beneficial. 

Frankly, I think that Dr. Williamson underestimates the number of persons 
who are candidates for the course. 
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PRESIDENT Roa.Fe: I think Mr. Brigham has made a very good contribu- 
tion to the discussion. | wonder if we can not have some more. 

I would like to raise the question of whether or not the Association would 
be safe in recommending to a library school the installation of a special course 
in law library training. I believe that we should have some assurance that 
there would be a number of applicants who would be interested. 


Mr. Bearpsiey: I think the vast majority, in answer to the questionnaire 
as to whether or not they would avail themselves of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a course of that type were it offered, were in favor of it and would 
insofar as possible take advantage of it. Of course, many of them raise this 
very serious question, a question which does not affect in any way the principle, 
but may affect somewhat the detail as to the particular time when the course 
would be given. They raise the question about vacation. They say, “We only 
have two weeks and we do not like to devote our vacation to going to school.” 
Others say, “We will if the Trustees will give us extra time or will give us 
leave with pay.” 

There were a great many questions like that, but the librarians indicated a 
willingness to participate, a genuine interest in the subject matter of the course 
and a desire to take advantage of it provided some of these other details could 
be worked out. These details, to my mind, are not particularly important 
because as a matter of education one would very quickly convince the trustees 
of the desirability of the members of their staff attending a course of instruction 
and they would probably give them the time to do it with pay. 

The whole tenor of the replies to the questionnaire was enthusiastically 
in favor of some plan of education, plus the indication of a willingness to 
participate insofar as they were able to do so, barring these details which I 
mentioned. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: It seems to me that there are two distinct questions 
involved ; the question of interesting the new people who are just coming out of 
law school, college or library school in law library work; and, secondly, the 
question of those people like ourselves who are already in that work and who 
would want to take some courses in law library administration. It seems to 
me that we might very well recommend to Columbia University such a course 
and give our endorsement to it, but I would also like to see in this Association 
some sort of institute in connection with our annual meetings. We would 
not have to have great formality about it. We could simply adopt a number 
of the excellent suggestions in Dr. Beardsley’s report and perhaps have a 
longer meeting with round table and panel discussions in which all of us could 
participate. 

Many of us might not find it possible to go to Columbia or elsewhere, if 
the course were offered, but certainly there are a number of new people coming 
into the profession and I think it would be a fine thing for this Association to 
take the first step in recommending such a course. 


Mr. BEarDsLEY: Miss Newman has struck a very, very important note 
in connection with this discussion. It is true that formal courses of instruction 
are designed primarily for those who are beginners in the field of library training 
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and service, and it is also true that many of our own group would be unable 
to avail themselves of the time required to go to a resident school of library 
service because such a school would probably require a year’s residence at 
least for completion of its course. There are a great many in our own group 
who probably could be benefited and would profit by some form of service 
and instruction at a convention but who would be unable to spend the year in 
professional study. 

I think that the existence of those two problems are not inconsistent in any 
way with our proposed program. We could very easily recommend the establish- 
ment of courses in the curricula of some of the library schools with a view 
of helping those people who are contemplating preparation for library service. 
I have had in the past year at least a half-dozen people, young men and young 
women, who were sent to me by a dean of a school of libraty service to talk to 
me about the question of going into law library service. 

The feeling of the dean of this school—and I believe it has been the 
general view of the deans of practically all of these schools—is that training 
in the subject matter of their service ought to precede the professional training. 

So I believe that, if we could recommend the inauguration of formal instruc- 
tion for those people who are preparing to go into the field of law library 
service and at the same time, as Miss Newman suggests, offer help to those in 
our group, who are already engaged in law library work, by some form of 
panel discussions or institute along with our own annual meetings, we could 
then do two things: we could help our own group and we could help those who 
are choosing law library service as a professional career. 


Mrs. ANDERSON: I happen to have had work at the Library School at 
Columbia in recent years but not in the law field. I am wondering if there is 
enough of a consensus of opinion as to the desirability of using Library of 
Congress printed cards and if the course in cataloging for law librarians could 
be on the unit card plan only so that the law librarian of the future would learn 
enough of cataloging to imitate the Library of Congress cards in the first 
important parts without devoting so much attention to the latter part of entries. 
In other words, cataloging as | remember it in Pratt Library School a good 
many years ago was a heavy course and to prepare all your cards for all kinds 
of books in public libraries would bore the law librarian of the future very 
much, and yet | think that the ones who would take the course such as they 
are possibly planning at Columbia might have to enter the law library field 
through cataloger’s positions. 

An applicant for a law library position should not be required to have 
eight or nine years of professional training if he is to be offered a salary 
lower than that of the normal school graduate who teaches elementary school 
grades. I think there is a financial problem and a problem of unifying our 
cataloging practices, and perhaps our practices in other fields. 


PRESIDENT Roa.Fe: I believe you have raised some very important con- 
siderations. I wonder if these would not be problems that we could leave to 
the school itself in working out its course of study. In other words, we might 
not be charged with determining these details although they must be con- 
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sidered by those who work with it, and perhaps a committee of our own might 
deal with that problem. I think it is important that you called this to our 
attention. 

If there is no further general discussion it seems to me that we might 
narrow our considerations by presenting a motion to which our remarks may be 
directed. 

I wonder, Mr. Beardsley, if you would not like to present some definite 
proposition which we might discuss and we could move forward in that way. 
Perhaps there is no opposition to certain features of this plan and we could 
narrow the discussion to those points upon which there is division. 


Mr. BearDsLey: I prefer that the motion come from somebody else. 
PRESIDENT ROALFE: I see no impropriety in its coming from you. 


Mr. BearDsLEY: I move you, Mr. President, that the Association go on 
record as endorsing a program of educational training in some approved school 
of library service, provided it can be installed, and in the event that that is 
not feasible that its Committee on Education for Law Librarianship be re- 
quested to prepare a program of instruction in some form of institute to be 
given on or about the time of the annual meeting. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel. ] 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I would like to offer an amendment to the second 
part of Mr. Beardsley’s motion to the effect that we authorize the Executive 
Committee to take into consideration and arrange, if feasible, some sort of an 
institute at our next annual meeting. 

As I understood it, Mr. Beardsley, your motion offered that as an alterna- 
tive. You may not be willing to accept the amendment. 

My point is that I think we should go on record as endorsing the installa- 
tion of courses in a library school and that in addition, we should take steps 
ourselves to have some sort of institute at our annual meetings for our mem- 
bers who are already in law library work. 

Mr. BearpsLey: I am perfectly willing to separate the two motions if you 
prefer two motions. 

{Mr. Daniel, as seconder, accepted the amendment. | 

PRESIDENT RoacFe: It seems to me that we can hasten our routine by the 
short method of simply considering these two alternatives as now two motions, 
each independent and each one a positive statement. In other words, there is a 
recommendation that we endorse the formal course in a school of library service, 
and a second motion authorizing the Executive Committee, if feasible, to in- 
augurate an institute in connection with our next annual meeting. Those motions 
then have both been seconded and I guess the proper procedure is to discuss the 
first one. 


Mr. ScHenkK: I would like to amend that motion further by saying that the 
Committee be requested to provide at the next annual meeting a definite program 
which they would recommend to the library schools. 


Mr. Bearpstey: I think that rather defeats the whole purpose of our report. 
I was perfectly agreeable to the former two motions because, if both were 
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adopted, it would place the Association on record not only as endorsing the 
establishment of a course in an approved library school for those people, pre- 
sumably, who are entering the profession, but at the same time it commits the 
Association to a plan of some program for those who are already in library 
service. As I understand Mr. Schenk’s amendment, it proposes that the Com- 
mittee on Education for Law Librarianship submit a program at the next meeting 
for consideration of the Association as to the content of materials and courses 
to be introduced into a library school, and 1 am opposed to that amendment. 


Mr. Scuenk: Not quite as much as that but a general program of study. 
I withdraw my amendment for the time being and will put it in the form of a 
motion later on so as to not get the two confused. 

PresipENT Roatre: I do not think there is any very great inconsistency 
there except that Mr. Schenk’s amendment would delay action for a year, and 
perhaps if Mr. Schenk is willing it might be advisable to let matters stand as 
they are. I do not think there would be any objection to the particular school 
requesting assistance from the Association and I believe this would be gladly 
rendered. Is that not so, Mr. Beardsley? 

Mr. BearDstey: My objection is to postponing any definite action for one 
whole year. 

Mr. Vance: Do I| understand the motion under consideration to be that we 
shall recommend that courses be established in general library schools for law 
librarianship? 

PRESIDENT Roa.re: That is correct. 


Mr. Vance: Without any previous preparation I would like to take the 
negative on that question, for it seems to me that inasmuch as we have a separate 
Association and a highly specialized profession that it is rather a confession of 
weakness to admit that prospective law librarians who already have had law 
should have to go to a general library school to study to be law librarians. 

In the first place, our work is much more highly specialized than that of the 
general librarian, and I think it would be more practicable to establish a course 
on law librarianship in the law schools rather than to go to a school of general 
library training. General librarians do not as a rule understand the problems of 
law libraries and therefore are seldom sympathetic thereto. The reference libra- 
rians in general libraries naturally do not have the proper preparation for law 
library work; and, of course, in the matter of appropriations, where a general 
librarian also directs the law library, that department is very often neglected. 
I do not want to speak too feelingly on the question, but I have heard that state- 
ment from law school deans and from law librarians ever since I have had any- 
thing to do with law library work. 

It seems to me that if we are going to establish qualifications of law libra- 
rians we could very well do so and require such courses and examination in the 
necessary subjects, but to go ahead and say that we cannot take care of our own 
courses, and to go to a general librarian and ask that courses be established in 


library schools seems to me to be utterly ridiculous and I am opposed to the 
motion. 
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Mr. Gitson G. GLasieR (Wisconsin State Library, Madison) : I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Vance in his stand on this matter. I have not studied the 
proposition very much and I do not know that I am qualified to speak on it 
except from my own experience. 

While listening to Mr. Beardsley’s outline of his report I jotted down a few 
of the things that I thought a law librarian should know about. I think we 
should keep in mind that the position of a law librarian is primarily adminis- 
trative, is it not? And it involves the management of the library staff and 
employees; it involves office practice; it involves some accounting; it involves 
some salesmanship. A course in law librarianship would include a study of legal 
bibliography and the meaning and scope of legal terms. Those I think are very 
important. 

Now we come down to the subjects which you might get in a general library 
course. These would be some of the general principles of cataloging, binding 
and repairing of books, and shelving care and cleaning of books. 


These, as I see it, are about the only ones you could get from the general 
library school and they would seem to be somewhat minor in importance com- 
pared to the others. 

One of my neighbors has suggested that a course in law librarianship ought 
also to include a course in politics. 

I mentioned salesmanship. It is my job every two years to go before the 

3udget Committee of our State and present our needs to them and try to put 
over some substantial reason for asking for an increase in the appropriation. I 
then have to go to the Joint Finance Committee of the Legislature and sell our 
library to them and the service that we are endeavoring to render. There are 
a good many things like that that you would not get in a general library course. 

It seems to me that it might be more pratical, at least we ought to consider 
whether it would not be more practical, to establish a course in law librarianship 
in connection with a law school and a law school library. 


. Mr. Oscar C. OrMAN (Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.): I rather 

hesitate in one respect to say anything, yet because I have the training in library 
science I think I will have to oppose and attempt to negate some of the state- 
ments just made. 

A list of several qualifications for law librarianship has been read. Out of 
that list of seven or eight qualifications only two are not handled in a general 
library course. Those two relate to the definition of legal phrases and termi- 
nology, understanding of legal documents; the other is the study of legal bibliog- 
raphy. Both of those probably mean the same thing. 

It seems to me that here we have a situation where a library school offers 
assistance; it is a tangible offer of assistance; we can use it if we care to. Now 
the library school would not, of course, attempt to teach legal bibliography and 
the definition of legal terms by requesting some member of the regular library 
staff or library school to teach those courses. We know that a person trained 
in law and with experience in law librarianship will be asked to handle that type 
of a course. To suggest that we turn around now and request a law school to 
institute such a course would seem to me to be going backwards because we 
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would be undoing all the work we have done. We would be running away from 
an opportunity which now exists. 

It has been suggested that we should not shirk our professional responsibility 
as law librarians by falling back on the general librarians. However, the careful 
study made by the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship shows that 
there is a need for formal courses of instruction to train persons for the law 
library profession. Does it not seem wise and expedient to take advantage of 
the offer of an institution which has already done so much in the field of special- 
ized library instruction and is now definitely interested in this problem of special 
training for law librarians? 

[There being no further discussion, the motion, that the Association go on 
record as endorsing a program of educational training in some approved school 
of library service, provided it can be installed, was put to a vote and carried. | 


PRESIDENT RoALFE: We are now ready to take up the second half of the 
motion. You will remember that it is an authorization of the Executive Com- 
mittee to establish an institute in connection with the meeting next year. Is there 
any discussion of this question? 


Mr. BricHam: I recall one instance of an institute in the City of Boston. 
Miss Sullivan had a course in connection with general libraries which I think 
was highly beneficial. It was a combination of an elementary course and a 
higher course in general library economy. ; 

I rather feel, though I do not want to be emphatic in the matter, that a 
library conference is the wrong time at which to hold an institute. There is too 
much diversion, too much confusion and too much lack of interest in what you 
are doing. You do not have the time or inclination to make a scientific study of 
anything. I think the meeting is sufficient to absorb most of the gray matter you 
have for that week. 

{There being no further discussion, the motion was put to a vote and 
carried. | 


Mr. ScHENK: Now, Mr. President, I would like to make my motion. 

As I recall, the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship was com- 
posed of librarians from three law schools. I suggest that the Committee be 
enlarged to five and that members from the bar association and court libraries 
be added to the Committee and that they prepare a general program of suggested 
studies which might well be taken up by a library school. 


PRESIDENT RoOALFE: Mr. Schenk, there are six members of the Committee 
now and there is a bar and a court representative on the Committee as it exists. 
I think this will meet your suggestion. 


Mr. ScHenk: Yes. In that case, my motion is out of order. 
PRESIDENT Roatre: | think we now have before us the question of the con- 


tinuation of this Committee. I believe it was a Special Committee and it will be 
necessary to have a motion to continue it if you so wish. 


Mr. Bearpstey: At the time I made the recommendation I had in mind that 
the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship might continue the study of 
this question and perhaps prepare the program for the annual institute, but that 
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was taken care of by Miss Newman’s motion to transfer that to the Executive 
Committee. I now see no reason for continuation of the Special Committee and, 
with your permission, I would just as soon withdraw that motion. 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: Miss Newman has a motion to make. 


SECRETARY NEwMAN: | will say, by way of introduction before | make the 
motion, that in connection with the work of the Secretariat this year I have had 
a number of requests from libraries for records and briefs in cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This matter was last taken up in 1931 by the Association of American Law 
Schools (L.Lin.J. 24:163-166). There are only twenty libraries on the clerk’s 
list of the Supreme Court of the United States which are now receiving these 
records and briefs. 

My motion is as follows: that the incoming President of the Association 
appoint a committee of three to study this problem, which I think is a pressing 
problem as these records and briefs are needed in many libraries, and recommend 
to the Supreme Court of the United States that the clerk’s list be extended to 
include other libraries, particularly some additional library on the West Coast. 
At the present time there is only one library West of the Mississippi River which 
is on the clerk’s list to receive records and briefs of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel. ] 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: We are not very hopeful as to how many additional 
libraries can be added to that list, but we hope that some may be added and we 
want to see what can be done. The order made by the Court in 1931 was subject 
to the further order of the Court and it seems to me entirely appropriate to take 
up the matter at this time through our Association. 


Mr. Riccs: Do I understand that the purpose is to get briefs and records for 
one additional library on the Pacific Coast? 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I said, particularly for that locality, because the re- 
quests I have had have come from the West Coast, and, as I have said, there is 
only one library West of the Mississippi River which is now on the clerk’s list. 
We hope also to include other libraries in the East if we are successful. 


Mr. Hitt: | think you would have to be very careful in the selection of the 
Committee to do such a thing because, as I see it, the only way would be to get 


an appropriation from the Government to print so many additional records and 
briefs. 


SECRETARY NEwMAN: I know that we are going to have some difficulties but 


I simply wanted to bring the problem before the Association and get the author- 
ization to proceed. 


Mr. Grasier: Mr. President, may I ask a question? I presume the Court 
now requires a certain number of briefs to be printed and that is no doubt done 
by Court rule. The lawyers before the Court are the ones who pay for these 
briefs. It would seem to me that the way to go about that would be to ask the 
Court to increase the number required to be printed. 
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PRESIDENT Roatre: | think you are right, but cannot we leave all those 
details to the Executive Committee or to those who may be appointed to handle 
the matter? 


Mr. Hitt: Mr. President, I really feel that we are losing sight of the cost 
of printing these. Each brief and record is going to cost a lot of money because 
they are all printed from the Government Printing Office and it is high-grade 
printing. If we can get the Government to do it, fine! But how is the poor man 
going to get a case before the Supreme Court? 


Mr. Jonnston: | do not know what the practice is in the Supreme Court of 
the United States but in Illinois we are required to file so many copies of briefs, 
so many copies of the argument, and we generally get, as I recall, about thirty- 
five copies. We order thirty-five, and anybody knows that if you want an extra 
five at the time you order your brief or argument it is not going to cost much. 

Now if a man is poor and in the Supreme Court and can get, say, forty 
copies, he certainly ought to be able to get forty-five at a comparatively small 
additional price. I do not think there is anything to the point at all as far as 
the printing costs are concerned. 


PRESIDENT Roare: There has been a call for the question. The question is 
that a committee be authorized to look into the possibility of increasing the dis- 
tribution of Supreme Court briefs, with particular emphasis on an additional set 
for the Pacific Coast. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: | do want to make clear to you that when the matter 
was taken up in 1931 it was done by the Association of American Law Schools. 
The order of the Supreme Court stated as follows: (L.Lin.J. 24:166). “It is 
ordered by this Court that the Clerk is directed to continue in effect this service 
to the law schools, libraries, bar associations and others specified herein, subject 
to the further order of this Court.” 

Mr. Cropley, Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the letter 
accompanying the order said: (L.Lrp.J. 24:165) 

“* * * The order, however, makes this supply subject to the further order 
of the Court, so that whenever facts are brought to the attention of the Court, 
which in its judgment make a change in distribution desirable, that change may 
be effected by the Court’s order. 

“If your Committee desires to recommend any change in the list as now 
established, the recommendation to that effect, and the facts in its support, may 
be submitted to the Court.” 

In other words, it is an open question and certainly it seems to me that it is 
a desirable question for us to take up. I think if you could just leave it to the 
judgment of your Officers we will not create any situation which will be undesir- 
able. 

[The motion was carried by a rising vote of 26 “ayes” and seven “nos”. | 


Mr. Jounston: Mr. President, before we adjourn tonight may I ask a ques- 
tion? Do I understand that in any of the motions that have been carried that 
there is anyone charged with the duty of providing a program of study for law 
librarianship such as you would find in a catalog of any college? 
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PRESIDENT Roacre: I believe that the motion which empowered the Execu- 
tive Committee to formulate something of this kind meets that situation, does it 
not? 


Mr. Jounston: If you will so declare that it is in there I am satisfied. 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: We have now to hear the reports of several Committees 
which will be quite brief. I will call for a report of the Auditing Committee to 
be given by Mr. Baxter. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
August 21, 1936 


The account books of the American Association of Law Libraries for the 
period June 17, 1935 to June 30, 1936 have been examined by the Auditing 
Committee and were found to be correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James C. Baxter, Chairman 
Lypia L. KirscHNER 
Marion T. TOMLINSON 


[It was voted, upon motion by Mr. Beardsley, seconded by Mr. Daniel, that 
the report of the Auditing Committee be adopted. | 


PRESIDENT RoaLFre: We will now hear the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee to be presented by Mr. Gummere in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. 
Price. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


ReSOLVED, that the American Association of Law Libraries in annual convention 
assembled hereby expresses its sincere appreciation: 

To James Bryant Conant, President of Harvard University; Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of the Harvard Law School; Robert G. Dodge, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Boston Bar for the meeting of the American Bar Association ; 
and the Honorable Charles Thornton Davis, Judge of the Land Court of Massa- 
chusetts ; for their kindly words of greeting and welcome; 

To Dean Roscoe Pound and the Harvard Law School for providing a most 
satisfactory meeting place and other facilities conducive to a successful meeting ; 

To Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School for his generous in- 
vitation to attend sessions of the Conference on the Future of the Common Law, 
and the luncheon in connection therewith; 

To the Committee on Arrangements, Eldon R. James, Librarian, Harvard 
Law Library; Edward H. Redstone, Supervisor of Special Keference Depart- 
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ments, Public Library, Boston,; and Howard L. Stebbins, Librarian, Social Law 
Library, Boston; for the preparation of an excellent program ; 

To Professor James for his all-pervading geniality as host to this convention ; 
and to Professor and Mrs. James for the delightful tea tendered the members 
of the Association ; 

To Helen S. Moylan, Law Librarian, State University of lowa, for her 
paper “A Primer on Law Library Cataloging” ; 

To James C. Baxter, Librarian, Philadelphia Bar Association, for his paper 
on “Organization and Administration of Bar Association Libraries” ; 

To William L. Ransom, President of the American Bar Association; Will 
Shafroth, Director of the National Bar Program of the American Bar Associa- 
tion; George Maurice Morris, Chairman of the General Council of the American 
Bar Association; Justice Henry T. Lummus, Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts; Sir Maurice Amos, University of London, and the Right Honorable 
Lord Wright, Master of the Rolls; for addresses delivered at the various meet- 
ings of the convention; and 

To our President, William R. Roalfe, and Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Helen Newman, for their capable and energetic administration of the affairs 
of the Association during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mites O. Price, Chairman 
HELEN SMITH 
Joun S. GUMMERE 


[It was voted, upon motion by Mr. Schenk, and seconded by Mr. Beardsley, 
that the report of the Resolutions Committee be accepted and placed on file. | 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: We now come to the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee which will be given by Miss Alice Magee. 


Miss Macee: For your consideration, I submit the following report: 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


For President, Mr. Fred Y. Holland 
For First Vice-President, Miss Helen S. Moylan 
For Second Vice-President, Mr. James C. Baxter 
For Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen Newman 
For Executive Committee: Mr. William R. Roalfe 
Mr. Arthur S. Beardsley 
Miss Lucile Elliott 
Mrs. Bernita Long 
Mr. Lewis Morse 


Respectfully submitted, 
Aice M. Maceer, Chairman 
ELpon R. JAMES 
ARTHUR C. PULLING 
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PRESIDENT Roa.FeE: Are there any further nominations? 


Mr. Grasier: I move that the nominations be closed and that the Secretary 
be authorized to cast the ballot for the Association for those named by the 
Nominating Committee. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel and carried, the Secretary casting 
a unanimous ballot of the Association for the election of those Officers and 
Executive Committee members nominated by the Nominating Committee. ] 


PRESIDENT ROALFE: We are now ready to proceed with the only remaining 
question that I believe is undisposed of. This is the question raised as to 
whether or not there should be any change in Section (b) of Section 1 of the 
By-Laws providing for a fee of $20.00 per year for associate members. 


Mr. TuHorne: I would like to move that the dues of associate members be 
reduced from $20.00 to $10.00. 
[The motion was seconded by Mr. Beardsley, put to a vote and carried.] 


PRESIDENT Roacre: If there is no further business the meeting is adjourned. 
[The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty o’clock.] 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 
August 22, 1936 


The meeting, held in the Old State House, Boston, was called to order at 
ten-fifteen o’clock by President Roalfe. 


PRESIDENT Roa.Fe: Had I any facility for historical discussion I am quite 
certain that, in this very significant spot, I would be moved to speak at length 
about the inspirational features of the building that is our assembling place today. 
However, I should certainly not undertake to do any such thing in a community 
like Boston with its great historical traditions and in the presence of so many 
Bostonians who would naturally be far better informed than I am. 

There is but one thought that I want to communicate before I present the 
distinguished ‘speakers who are to address us today. It is that an outstanding 
feature of the work of the year of the American Association of Law Libraries 
has been the need for the expansion of its services so as to evolve a closer co- 
operation with other organizations confronted with problems in which it also is 
interested.- 

As you know, we have for years co-operated with the American Library 
Association, and with the National Association of State Libraries. Recently we 
have succeeded in effecting what probably will be a very constructive contact with 
the Association of American Law Schools. We have also found co-operation 
with several other related groups. 

This year, among other things, we have hoped that we might find ourselves 
working in closer harmony with the American Bar Association since we realize 
that whether we be lawyers or not we serve the interests of that great profession. 
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Now the circumstance that, in my opinion, brings the interests of these two 
Associations together is the disparity in size between the two. All of you are 
conversant with what has been happening in the American bar during the last 
few years and you know that in this very significant movement the American 
Bar Association has been playing an extremely important part. However, the 
problems with which the profession, as a whole, are confronted, are so diverse 
and have so many ramifications that no national association can hope to work out 
every single detail without the assistance of a number of affiliated groups. 

Among these smaller co-operating groups the American Association of Law 
Libraries is one that has a very important part to play and it is a part or a service 
that will not be performed unless we perform it. The Bar, in general, has neither 
the time, the opportunities, nor the facilities to undertake it. The task is ours. 
There is a wonderful opportunity for leadership and the nucleus for such leader- 
ship is already within our group. We need far greater strength. We need to 
acquire this strength by additional members and by the very real co-operation 
and assistance of these related groups. 

I feel quite certain that we will, as we have in the recent past, receive the 
sympathetic interest and support of the American Bar Association. Fortunately 
for us today we have with us men who can speak for that great body. 

If you have had occasion to scan the pages of the American Bar Association 
Journal recently you have no doubt noted that each month there appears a column 
entitled “President Ransom’s Engagements.” The first time I saw that heading 
I was quite curious to see to what it referred, but at any rate I quickly realized 
that Judge Ransom gets about quite a bit because I found that he spoke here 
today and there tomorrow and another place the next day. In other words, his 
itinerary is one that would overwhelm any person who does not have a great 
capacity for dealing with people here, there and everywhere. It is amazing to 
me how he has been able to cover the ground, even geographically speaking, 
during the past year. That he has done a splendid job, everybody knows. We 
feel that he has done much to advance the program of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. 

We are all distinctly honored that Judge Ransom should come at this time, 
when the annual convention of the American Bar Association is about to open 
and when related bodies are already in session, and extend greetings to the mem- 
bers of our Association. It gives me great pleasure to present Judge Ransom. 





(Applause, the convention rising) 


Jupce Witiiam L. Ransom: Mr. President, Members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very glad to have 
this opportunity to come here informally this morning and bring to you the very 
cordial greetings and best wishes of the American Bar Association. 

As Mr. Roalfe has said, I have spent a year as the No. 1 paying passenger 
of American railroads. If you have examined the operating statistics of the class 
one railroads you may behold the results! 

I was very glad that this Association decided to hold its meeting in Boston 
and Cambridge immediately before the annual session of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 
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Last September when I was at Duke University Law School I then came in 
contact with Mr. Roalfe with respect to the work of your Association and during 
the year we have been in touch from time to time in a number of ways, to some 
of which I may refer but I think Mr. Roalfe has given you what is after all a 
picture. 

There are considerable tasks ahead of the legal profession in this country 
from the viewpoint not only of the profession but of the public. Owing to the 
nature of things, in respects which I shall not go into, one organization like the 
American Bar Association cannot furnish all of the expert leadership and guid- 
ance that is required for this common task. Consequently, instead of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association endeavoring to grapple with these matters single-handed, our 
efforts during the past two or three years, and particularly in the present year, 
have been headed in the direction of bringing together in some type of federation 
and co-operation the various organizations in which, in particular branches of the 
law or of legal work, are elements of strength in the common task. 

And so you might say a measuring stick of the success of our efforts 
along that line is the number of affiliated organizations in the legal profession 
which we pick up along the way and which we bring into this annual gathering 
so that the members of the different organizations have opportunity for confer- 
ence and for co-operation. 

This year, and in fact next month I believe, we are going to create, under 
the auspices of the American Bar Association, a National House of Delegates of 
the legal profession, the type of thoroughly representative organization demo- 
cratically chosen, which we have never had before and which will bring tegether 
under one roof or under one big tent all of the elements that have to do with 
this profession of the law. The plan which will be voted upon Monday con- 
templates, not only a representation from the state associations, the larger local 
associations and the members of the American Bar Association resident in the 
respective states but, in addition, the representation of affiliated organizations 
which are dealing with the various problems of the legal profession and of the 
public. 

So I was extremely glad, as I have said, that your Association decided this 
year to hold a meeting in proximity, both chronologically and geographically, to 
the annual session of the American Bar Association. I hope very much that 
many of you who have participated in your deliberations during the present week 
will remain here in Boston and attend the sessions of the annual meeting, because 
I feel, after all, not only are many of you lawyers but all of you are engaged in 


work which is in the direct service of the profession and so the direct service of 


the public. I can say that you all will be most welcome at the sessions which 
open on Monday and continue through Friday. 

I notice that your program builders scheduled me for what was described as 
an Address. You probably have already perceived that nothing of the sort is 
likely. Owing to the rigor of the tasks of preparation for next week’s meetings 
I have had neither time nor mood to collect any thought which I would venture 
to offer in this assembly. I might, however, throw this on the table; it probably 
comes to me with more novelty than it does to you. 

I do think that this matter of the law libraries and law books has a bearing 
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from the point of view of the profession and the public. During the past year 
in many parts of the country I have encountered the opinion, which in some 
localities is becoming rather militant in the profession, that there is a need for 
something affirmative and constructive as well as something perhaps of a pre- 
ventive character with respect to this matter of duplication of law books and 
legal publications. 

A distinguished man of letters said “that of the making of books there is no 
end.” Certainly that aphorism can be applied to law books. Under the conditions 
of the past few years and conditions which continue in the present there has 
been and is a real sense of burden upon the profession from the multiplying num- 
ber and the constant repetition of editions that is taking place with respect to 
many of the law books of our trade. I suppose that almost every month, perhaps 
more frequently than that during the year, I have received letters from members 
of the profession in some parts of the country indicating and requesting, if not 
demanding, that the American Bar Association ought in some way to take the 
initiative to protect the profession as well as the public from the burden of the 
overhead created by conditions which were deemed to add to the cost of main- 
taining law libraries. And, of course, after all, anything which adds to the cost 
of maintaining an adequate working library for the average practitioner in the 
small town must add in far greater ratio to the cost of maintaining the working 
libraries in connection with law schools, courts and other institutions of the pro- 
fession. i 

The problem, of course, is very difficult ; the need for doing something about 
it is undoubted. The matter has a public aspect, as you all perceive, from this 
point of view: that whatever may be the overhead cost of rendering legal service 
of a competent character in this country is in the, last analysis not merely a 
burden upon a profession, which under recent conditions has struggled with prob- 
lems of income, but is a burden upon the public whom the members of the pro- 
fession serve. 

A year ago, in response to the sentiment in the profession, the American 
Bar Association created a Committee to study and report on the subject of the 
duplication, or the avoidable duplication, if there is an avoidable duplication, of 
law books and legal publications. On that Committee I was very glad to appoint 
as a member your President, and also Mr. Vance whom I see before me. The 
Chairman was Senator Scott of Nevada who had taken considerable interest in 
the subject. Unfortunately, the demands of his professional work made it impos- 
sible for Senator Scott to go ahead with that task and rather late in the year he 
resigned. I was able to prevail upon Dean Pound to take the Chairmanship but 
it was late in the year and he was going to Europe as soon as he finished his 
college year so the Committee was not able to do a great deal this year. 

The Committee did, however, make a preliminary study and report on one 
phase of the problem which concerns us all, namely, with respect to the law 
reports. The report was submitted as a preliminary survey of that field without 
undertaking to make particular recommendations at this time. I would say that 
the point of view of that report, and probably its purpose, was to bring to the 
attention of the members of the profession, and especially to the courts, the idea 
that there was a need for study and the development of remedial measures in 
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this field but that the co-operation of judges, lawyers and law librarians was 
necessary in order to bring about a solution to the problem. 

Of course, the American Bar Association does not approach the matter from 
any point of view of hostility to law publishers or any lack of appreciation of 
the work which they have done and the service which they have rendered through 
the years in making available to the profession the tools of our trade. So far 
as the organized law publishers are concerned I believe that there is the friend- 
liest attitude toward the interest of the American Bar Association in this subject 
and the most complete willingness to co-operate to see what may be done along 
friendly and sound lines. 

I think that some of you would be interested, if you have not already seen 
it, in examining the report which is to be made to the American Bar Association 
at its meeting next week by Dean Pound’s Committee of which Mr. Roalfe and 
Mr. Vance are members. I anticipate that during the coming year the Committee 
will have a more favorable opportunity to continue its exploratory work and 
perhaps to develop some definite recommendation in this field. 

[ am not going to detain you longer; I am not going to keep you from the 
pleasure of hearing those who have prepared to address you upon the subject in 
your special field. I am sincerely glad to have had this opportunity of coming 
here and my purpose in coming here will be fulfilled if each of you feels that the 
American Bar Association welcomes your interest and your co-operation; and 
if you feel, as I do, that there is a need and an opportunity for closer relations 
between the various organizations of the legal profession in the years to come. 

If you will excuse me now I shall return to the tasks, not few, in relation 
to next week’s meetings at which I shall hope to see many of you. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT Roa.re: | feel quite certain that I can express the appreciation 
of the Association for Judge Ransom’s remarks, his greetings and his invitation 
to all of us to attend the sessions next week. 

Much could be said about the next speaker. However, why say much about 
the speaker when you have him with you? Notwithstanding this fact I suppose, 
as a presiding officer, | must justify my existence and I will therefore make one 
remark. 

Judge Ransom has spoken of himself as the No. 1 travelling man. I do not 
think that Mr. Shafroth is perhaps in competition though he may be a close 
runner-up even on that score, but I think I can say that without any question 
that he is the No. 1 associate member of the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries. As such he has been a great asset to us. He has been much interested in 
our work, is appreciative of what we are trying to do, and has been highly con- 
structive in the suggestions and the assistance that he has rendered. As you 
know, he has been, during the past year, a member of our Special Advisory Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Hicks is Chairman. 

It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to introduce Mr. Shafroth. 
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LAW LIBRARIES I HAVE MET 
WILL SHAFROTH 


Director of the National Bar Program 
American Bar Association 


Instead of appearing before you today as kindly, genial, big-hearted Dr. 
Jekyll, Director of the National Bar Program, as | was introduced, I have taken 
the proper potions and am now the surly, carping, fault-finding Mr. Hyde, Ad- 
viser of the Section of Legal Education of the American Bar Association, and 
Inspector of Law Schools. It has seemed to me that in the short time I shall 
speak that it would be more advisable for me to make some suggestions to you 
about the improvement of small law school libraries in this country, rather than 
to talk in general terms about the work of the American Bar Association and 
our plan for a more representative organization of the bar. 

As I thought over what I might say, some of the experiences I have had in 
connection with law school libraries occurred to me as illustrating the point | 
want to make. 

Back in 1933 Dean Horack of Duke University, and I went out to California 
to inspect the law schools of that state, of which there were then twenty. One 
of the most amusing things that happened during that trip occurred in the course 
of a conversation with the dean of one of the small schools who looked upon us 
with great suspicion, and was sure that every question we asked was for the 
purpose of tripping him up. Not having seen any of the American Law Insti- 
tute’s Restatements in his library, I asked him whether he used the Restatement 
in teaching. He thought that over for a moment and finally replied: “No, we 
don’t. If the student states the proposition right the first time, we do not require 
him to restate it.” In another one of those schools, which was run by an ex- 
correspondence school salesman who had conferred a law degree upon himself, 
we were told that the Harvard method of teaching was used, in fact the catalog 
stated that the course was the same as at Harvard, and inference was made quite 
plain that it was unnecessary to travel across the country when an equivalent 
legal education could be obtained at this school. The only basis we could dis- 
cover for this contention was that the case books which were used at the Harvard 
Law School were also employed in this institution. 

A little law school in the southern part of California showed in its question- 
naire that it had a library of 1,000 volumes. When we went down to inspect 
that school we noticed that the dean rather avoided the subject of the library. 
When we asked to see it, he said that it really did not amount to very much for 
it consisted of books which had been presented to the school. We insisted on 
seeing these books. He finally led us down to the basement of the office building 
in which he had his office, and there they were, packed up in crates and boxes, 
not accessible to inspectors without a hammer and a crowbar. 

It has been my experience that in a number of the smaller schools there is 
no adequate conception of the purposes which a law library could serve. In one 
southern law school which I visited, I was told by the faculty that it was with 
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the utmost difficulty that the dean had been induced to make any expenditures for 
the library. When he finally did so, and he was complimented on the library by 
some of the local bar, he began to take a pride in it, and put in a librarian. He 
felt the books were valuable and should have someone watching over them, but 
it was inconvenient for the librarian to come to the school in the mornings, and 
therefore the library was not opened until the afternoon. | think it was safe to 
say that no books were stolen from it during that period. For the small school 
the acquirement of a library of 7,500 volumes, the minimum to meet the American 
Bar Association requirements, is a severe financial strain. I know of one school 
which made a superhuman effort to procure the necessary funds and bought the 
books. There were, however, other things about the school which did not satisfy 
us. Therefore the school was not approved. After spending $5,000 in a single 
year on the library, the following year only the continuations were added, and 
the next year even these were stopped. 

Recently I visited a school in the northern part of the United States, which 
was trying to get sufficient volumes to meet our requirements. In discussing the 
library with the secretary, | found among the list of books which he wanted to 
add, a complete set of Louisiana State Reports. When I first asked him about 
his purpose in getting these he indicated an absorbing interest in civil law, but 
there was no course in comparative law in the catalog. Finally he admitted that 
the reason he wanted to buy these was that he could get them cheap. 

Of course what we most often find in these small libraries is a large number 
of dilapidated textbooks, the most recent of which has generally been published 
about 1890. These are gifts from alumni, who by their generous gestures have 
cleared out enough shelf space in their own offices to make room for something 
more modern. The dean is generally very surprised when told that all these vol- 
umes cannot be counted. It is true they make an imposing appearance on the 
shelf, but actually | think there should be some system of negative credits in 
reference to such books, as they take up space which is valuable for other pur- 
poses and generally indicate that no thoughtful consideration has been given to 
building the proper kind of a law library. 

I think it is quite true that a dogmatic requirement of 7,500 volumes is arbi- 
trary, and does not always mean that by satisfying it even a good working library 
for a small school is secured. The American Bar Association makes no stipula- 
tion as to what books libraries shall contain, but says that the 7,500 shall be ‘well 
selected, useable volumes not counting obsolete material or broken sets of reports, 
kept up-to-date and owned and controlled by the law school or the university 
with which it is connected.” 

Sut there are certain things which possession of a library of 7,500 volumes 
means. It means in all cases that the foundation material for a good library is 
there, and usually it means that with the investment which is necessary for such 
a library, which will generally run up to twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, 
there is enough pride and interest in it to produce further growth, and to warrant 
some attention beipg given to it in the future. It is a large enough collection to 
give the faculty at least a start on its research problems, and to stir the intellectual 
curiosity of at least the better students. Sometimes it will serve to bring a prac- 
ticing lawyer in contact with a school, particularly in the smaller communities, 
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and lastly, it is a guarantee of a certain financial stability on the part of a school 
which is a form of insurance of its continuance, and often of the maintenance 
of proper standards. 

The difficulty which I find in many cases in the smaller schools is the lack 
of an adequate appreciation of what can be done with a library. Of course these 
schools with three full-time teachers and a budget which often is insufficient, 
cannot afford to have, and never will have, trained librarians. Many of these 
smaller libraries are not cataloged at all, have no accession cards, and are manned 
by a custodian rather than a librarian. Often a member of the faculty is assigned 
to these libraries, but is given no freedom in the selection of books for purchase, 
and does not take the time to properly inform himself as to what a librarian can 
or should do. In my opinion this is not from a lack of a desire to improve the 
library, but rather from a lack of knowledge as to how it can be done, and what 
can be done. It is here that I think your Association can be of great benefit. 
According to the last Annual Review of Legal Education, of which I hope you 
all have copies, there were thirty-one unapproved law schools which met our 
requirement of two years of pre-legal college education for admission, and a 
course of three years of full-time, or four years of part-time, law study. A great 
many of these institutions have small libraries which they are now trying to 
build up to the 7,500 figure, and many of them will apply for our approval, as 
well as some of the other seventy-five unapproved schools. I believe it would be 
of great benefit if when a school applies for our approval, a representative of 
the American Association of Law Libraries would visit it and discuss library 
problems with whomever is put in charge of that feature of the school’s work. 
I realize that a traveling representative of your Association is not possible at 
this time, but there are enough librarians of good schools scattered around the 
country to make this feasible at small expense, which could be borne by the 
school being inspected. I believe it would prove of great advantage. There are 
problems of cataloging, buying and re-binding, which would more than save the 
expense involved to the school. There is something that is even more important, 
and that is the stimulus which would be given to the building up and improve- 
ment of these small libraries. Of course someone from the school should become 
a member of your Association, and receive your publication. Mention has been 
made of the possibility of regional conferences of librarians. This is well worth 
considering, and would undoubtedly be very valuable if the distances to be cov- 
ered were short. The schools should be induced to finance the expenses of their 
librarians to such meetings, and the program should be built up to interest the 
librarians of the smaller libraries, rather than of the larger ones, it seems to me. 

I have made these suggestions with the thought that there might be some 
helpful ideas contained in them. I have been very gratified to see the increasing 
strength and usefulness of your Association, and I feel that you are on the 
threshold of new growth which will make you of even more use to the law 
schools of the country and to the profession. I want to say that for my part 
I will be glad to co-operate with you and to be of any assistance I can in putting 
the schools with smaller libraries in touch with you. I also want to express my 
appreciation of the honor of being asked to speak to you. It has been a great 
pleasure to attend your meeting. 
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PRESIDENT Roa.LFE: Mr. Shafroth has certainly combined humor with an 
effective presentation of constructive ideas. I feel certain that I can assure him 
that none of them will go by unnoticed. I have no doubt that the Association 
will find some way to act upon the suggestions he has made. 

Because of the fact that Miss Newman, our very competent and popular 
Secretary, lives in the same city as the next speaker I am going to ask her :f 
she will not be good enough to present him to us. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President and Members of the Association: I was 
not just sure why a mere Secretary was asked to introduce one of our distin- 
guished guests this morning. I thought perhaps it was because of a remark that 
Mr. Morris was heard to make at a bar association luncheon in Washington. In 
introducing me to Frank Hogan of the Washington Bar he said, “Miss Newman 
is my favorite introducer”. 

So with Mr. Morris’ permission, I will use the same introduction which I 
used in presenting him at another meeting a year ago. Before doing that, though, 
I want to add some new data to that introduction. In addition to being a leading 
lawyer, Mr. Morris is an accomplished actor. He took part in the pageant called 
“The Making of the Constitution” which was given by the District of Columbia 
Bar Association and represented a distinguished ancestor of his. He spoke his 
lines with ease and effectiveness and I want to say that he wore his knee breeches 
with great grace. 

Mr. Morris is a prominent member of the Chicago and Washington Bars. 
He is the author of two books on taxation and is a specialist in that field. He is 
one of the men who has been very active in the work of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and he is Chairman of the General Council of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

The clock is now striking eleven and | take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. George Maurice Morris. 


WHAT LAW BOOKS MEAN TO A LAWYER 


GEORGE Maurice Morris 


Chairman, General Council 
American Bar Association * 


As I rise here in the place where James Otis once spoke I am impressed 
with the solemnity of this occasion. I do not think I ever came before any 
group of people with a greater inferiority complex. 

My first experience with law librarians began under the tutelage of Frederick 
William Schenk. He used to look out at me from behind the desk, when I 
wanted something, with an indication of what he expected me to know about, 








* Elected Chairman of the House Delegates of the American Bar Association at the 
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what I wanted, and where it was; and when I compared what apparently was 
his expectation with what I actually knew about the subject my estimate of myself 
was no higher than the ordinary child who goes to his father and asks, “Who is 
God ?” 

It was last November, I believe, that your attractive Miss Helen Newman 
smiled on me and said, ‘“‘Wouldn’t you like to speak to the Law Librarians next 
August?” Now any lawyer in November will promise to talk to almost anybody 
the succeeding August and under the spell of that girl’s smile I was sufficiently 
confused to have promised her then to talk a year before she asked me. I do not 
mean to imply that I am not still confused, but when I sobered up a day or so ago 
and began to wonder why such a crazy promise seemed to be such a good idea 
when | made it, I faintly recalled that she said she would tell me what to say to 
these Law Librarians. 

[ chased that girl through several telephone exchanges and experienced a 
sort of guilty feeling every time I asked our telephone operator to try for her 
some place else. I had about come to the conclusion that there is no use for a 
hard working lawyer to try to catch up with one of these Law Librarians on 
vacation. Just at that moment we caught her as she was running for a train. 
All the help I received, however, was, ‘““Why, don’t you remember I wrote you 
and said you should answer the article President Roalfe wrote in the American 
Bar Journal? Goodbye; see you in Boston!” The unfortunate thing is she was 
right about that darn letter. I had made no timely saving of my rights to protest 
when | got it. She had told me what to talk at, but she still had not told me what 
to say. As a consequence, to make a longer story short, | come mentally un- 
furnished before you. This cranial nudity will become so increasingly evident as 
this discourse proceeds that it is more or less superfluous to mention it now. On 
the other hand, I would apologize for a man who knows absolutely nothing about 
a subject attempting to “answer” a man who knows all about it. 

I have a half mind to stop this thing right here and simply say that so far 
as this speaker is concerned, Mr. Roalfe’s argument is simply unanswerable. In- 
asmuch, however, as there is scheduled a 15 to 20 minute intermission on the 
program for this speaker, I have concluded it would be ungracious, in view of 
the length of time your Secretary has been coaching me for this effort, not to 
occupy the space. 

Following Miss Newman’s suggestion I did read President Roalfe’s article 
in the American Bar Association Journal for April last. There was nothing I 
could answer in it but there was at least one part of it I could understand. Mr. 
Roalfe said that the lawyer’s interest in most libraries usually begins and ends 
with the utilization of the books that he is concerned with, their acquisition and 
preservation. If they are available and he wants them, together with such assist- 
ance in their use as he may require, that is all he asks. Mr. Roalfe then makes 
a plea for the lawyer’s interest in the development of the library which exists 
for his almost exclusive benefit. This is clearly such good logic that it requires 
little in the way of development as an argument, but persuading the average prac- 
ticing lawyer to act on this readily admitted validity is something else again. 
Actually “selling” the library must be as great an art as is selling anything else 
in these days of competition. The available time of most lawyers whose support 
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for a library is really worth while, is so competed for by other interests that the 
attraction of his attention is almost as much a process of skill as is the attraction 
of his money. Law libraries to this generation of lawyers are not unlike hydrant 
water. You have taught us to take their instant availability for granted. Until 
there is some failure in their functioning we do not realize how vitally necessary 
they are. Possibly this is a vice in any efficient machinery. 

With respect to attracting the active support of the practicing lawyer, I feel 
terribly amateurish in venturing a suggestion in this field but I beg to relate to 
you a selling method that has been worked marvelously upon me by the librarian 
of a college library. I had known about this library for years and was greatly 
interested in the beautiful building in which it is housed. I had read and 
promptly forgot the number of volumes that had been added each year and in- 
dulged in similar reactions to annual reports concerning collections and special 
finds which had recently reached the library, etc. Confidentially, however, | will 
admit that such reading left but little more with me than does a formal statement 
of the condition of the bank in which I carry a deposit so long as I have no fears 
about the bank’s closing. 

With this background I was somewhat surprised to receive, under the mast- 
head of the library, a four or eight page printed pamphlet in which the librarian 
appeared to be thinking out loud. He is the sort of fellow who must muse a 
great deal and at the same time is one of those fortunate persons who can reduce 
his musings to paper and not lose their flavor. I gathered from what he wrote 
that in between tabulating the statistics respecting the number of books bought, 

called for, stolen, etc. for his annual report to the trustees, he stopped himself 
~ every now and then to look in a book much as a man might do in his own library 
after dinner and with a pipe between his teeth. Out of these glimpses this libra- 
rian picked up odd and intriguing bits. He appeared to be particularly interested 
in the personality of the book, what its history as a volume had been, why it 
came to the library, where it had been before it got there. His early writings 
have continued to issue at rather unexpected intervals. He is a great lad for 
pointing out quiet bits of humor, quaint situations that turn up in the ephemeral 
material such as letters and broadsides that so often get buried from all but the 
eye of the research student. In short when off duty (and when on duty for all 
I know) he’s a “browser”. With him I, whose wits are altogether too much 
occupied in supporting a family, browse vicariously. 

The result is, of course, that that man’s library is a living thing to me. I 
know he’s in it and that there are more souls there like mine who follow him 
about through the stacks and into the easy chairs. Although I have no idea who 
the others are, I know that each, like myself, plan to join him one of these days 
and live with him and the people he “browses” into in his books. 

With such a hold on my heart’s interest can anyone suppose that when there 
is anything I can do for that library I don’t neglect something else and make 
some sacrifice to do it? A man who has a property stake in dreamland may be 
just as interested if keeping it in good shape as he is in making improvements 
in his own home. 

Of course I have been talking about a general library and not the dusty 
leather boards or buckram of a law library. Nevertheless I would be willing to 
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wager that if some chap with any gift for discerning the unusual, or the humor- 
ous, in one of the Year Books should start feeding me such material as this other 
vagabond librarian does, I would be as easy prey for him also. Now I may be 
a little weaker minded in this subject than I am on some others and you may 
be regarding a sport of the species, but certainly at the bar there must be others 
who, if they would not bite this kind of bait would at least nibble at it. 

Having no general experience on which to base any conclusions that are 
worth uttering, I am wondering if there may not be some interest to you in 
another personal experience; that is the one that got me into John Vance’s 
clutches. If you will be patient again I will tell you this one. 

Our office was retained in this situation. A man died leaving a portion of 
his estate to his daughter for her life and with remainder over to certain charities 
in the event she should die without issue. In determining the estate tax he should 
pay, it became necessary to value the interest of the charities in the remainder 
given them under the will. The Bureau of Internal Revenue contended that this 
interest could not be valued because it was unknown at the time of the death of 
the testator whether his daughter would ever bear children or not. 

We investigated the matter and discovered that some years prior to the 
father’s death a very distinguished surgeon in Boston had been compelled to 
operate upon the daughter in order to keep her alive and, in the process, had 
removed her reproductive organs. At the trial of the case, we offered to intro- 
duce the testimony of this surgeon to show that at the time of the father’s death 
it was impossible for the daughter to have children and, therefore, that the value 
of the remainder interest in the specified charities could be determined by apply- 
ing the mortality tables to the age of the daughter at the time of the testator’s 
death. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue countered with the argument that 
in the law a woman is conclusively presumed to be capable of bearing children 
until she dies and that no evidence to the contrary may be introduced. 

Under these circumstances, there was only one course to follow, namely, to 
find out where this rule came from, who first pronounced it, and why. We soon 
exhausted the decisions of the last hundred years both in this country and in 
England but got a good lead into Blackstone. Blackstone relied on Coke and 
Coke in turn, as usual, on Littleton. Well, as soon as we passed Blackstone it 
became necessary to get a complete reprint of Coke’s translation of Littleton’s 
Norman French. Most good libraries would probably have this and there was 
nothing unusual about finding it in the Law Library of Congress. We found, 
however, that Littleton cited no authority and very little reasoning in his Tenures 
for the proposition. Therefore, it seemed necessary to go back further. We 
therefore went on through Bracton’s Works of the 13th Century, Glanville on 
the 12th Century, into the earliest canon law we could find and finally the Jn- 
stitutes of Justinian. As a result, we were able to come to the conclusion that 
“the nigger” in this particular woodpile was Mr. Littleton and that Sergeant Coke 
had merely accepted him as a proper component of the woodpile. So buttressed 
on the history of the rules, we next started out to demonstrate that no matter 
how sound a rule this may have been in the courts of Littleton’s time, modern 
medical knowledge, scientific certainty and surgical skill had rendered the rule 
obsolete and inapplicable. In this process, through examining the works on the 
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history of medicine and surgery, also made available to us by the library, we 
discovered that it was not until 1809 that an ovariotomy was performed and that 
it was not until 1846 that the development of ether as an anesthetic caused ab- 
dominal surgery to become practical. Armed with these fruits of research, we 
were successful in persuading first, the Court of Claims, and later the Supreme 
Court of the United States that this centuries old rule should be definitely 
abrogated under circumstances such as those presented in this proceeding and 
that the eminent surgeon’s testimony should have been admitted. Those who are 
curious as to detail will find that this case was decided by the Supreme Court on 
February 5, 1934 and is cited at 291 U. S. 272. 

Here was a definite concrete application of the contents of “musty old tomes” 
to a current issue of considerable practical importance to a number of people. 
If these books could prove of such value to me on one occasion, they might very 
readily do so again. Hence, although admittedly somewhat motivated by the 
obligation which I feel all lawyers owe to hold up the hand of the law librarian, 
I was an enthusiastic participant in its beginning in the enterprise known as “The 
Friends of the Law Library of Congress,” 

The insiduous thing about this experience is, however, that like all converts 
I continually retell the drama of my own conversion to all who will listen. One 
effect is that armed with such a persuader, it is usually easier to get the prospect 
to sign up rather than to listen to my story. 

In closing, may I return to my first thesis and say that if the law libraries 
really are seeking the enthusiastically interested support of the members of the 
bar, it is my feeling that this support will be obtained not so much because it 
should be given as because the man is motivated, through some effective method 
of catching his individual attention, to translate into action his knowledge that 
his law library is one of the institutions to which he will lend his energies. Dif- 
ferent fish, of course, are caught with different bait. 

PRESIDENT Roatre: To say that Mr. Morris’ remarks have been a treat is 
to put it mildly and I do feel that he not only has been exceedingly entertaining 
but has made valuable contributions. 

It seems to me that we have this morning received inspiration from these 
three distinguished gentlemen who represent the American Bar Association and 
the legal profession as a whole. 

The closing feature of our meeting this morning is the presentation of the 
report of the Committee designated as the Committee on Co-operation with the 
American Bar Association. ; 

As all of you know, the work of that Committee this year has been confined 
to the study of the problem arising from the unnecessary duplication of law 
books, and I am going to call on the Chairman and our President-Elect to present 
the report. 

Mr. Hotranp: Mr. President: The report of your Committee on Co- 
operation with the American Bar Association is the first one printed in the little 
booklet which was passed around the other night. I have no doubt that all of 
our members have read this report. However, it might be that some have not 
had sufficient time during the conference to do so. Therefore, I will read the 
report again this morning. 
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Report of the Committee on Co-operation with the 
American Bar Association 


Your committee on Co-operation with the American Bar Association begs 
leave to report that throughout the past year it has had under consideration the 
manifold questions involved in connection with the subject of unnecessary dupli- 
cation of law books and publications. 

Your committee feels that the subject is of such serious import and magni- 
tude to all parties concerned as to necessitate the most careful and deliberate 
study before proposing any definite recommendations with respect to the future 
action of this Association. 

The American Bar Association Committee on Unnecessary Duplication of 
Law Books and Publications, of which Dean Roscoe Pound is the Chairman, will 
render its report to that Association at 10:00 A.M., August 27th, at Symphony 
Hall, Boston. It is expected that its report will consist of an historical review 
of the development of the question, together with recommendations. A _ joint 
meeting of the two committees will be held some time during the meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Boston, and it is hoped that at that time a definite 
program will be formulated. 

Therefore, your committee respectfully recommends that it be continued for 
further consideration of the subject; that it be authorized to take such action as 
may be found necessary on behalf of this Association in its relations with the 
American Bar Association committee on this subject; that a report of any action 
taken or other matters of interest relating to the subject be published in the Law 
Library Journal for the information of our members. Finally, that said com- 
mittee report back to this Association at its regular conference next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frep Y. HoLLanp, Chairman 
James C. BAXTER 
ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 
Gitson G. GLASIER 
Layton B. REGISTER 
Howarp L. STEBBINS 


Mr. Hotianp: I might say in conclusion that we have been invited by the 
American Bar Committee to meet with them this coming week and I hope that 
all members of our Committee will make their plans to attend that meeting if 
possible. I have no doubt that you will find it of very great interest and if you 
can attend it will show to the American Bar Association that spirit and interest 
which I know prevails in our Association. 

I want also to call attention to the fact that the American Association of 
Law Libraries established a Committee several years’ ago on this identical sub- 
ject. We felt that the problems presented were of such magnitude, not only to 
the lawyers in practice but to the law librarians, that some action should be taken 
by all persons interested. Therefore, in the first instance a Committee was ap- 
pointed by our Association and the matter was discussed thoroughly at the con- 
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vention last year and action was then taken following that discussion and our 
Committee was continued under a different name. 

We want to co-operate with the American Bar Association to the fullest 
extent for we know that their interests are likewise our interests in the subject. 
So in that way we hope to accomplish some of the results for which we are 
striving. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Mr. Morris: Mr. President, may I ask the privilege of the floor a moment? 

This report is so pertinent to President Roalfe’s article in the April number 
of the American Bar Association Journal, which at least I read, that I want to 
grasp this while it is hot. There is a great resentment among the practicing 
lawyers at the present situation in the law book field. We are confronted, as 
all librarians know, with a second edition of an encyclopedia of a well known 
make. Many lawyers have spent five, six, seven hundred dollars, whatever it is, 
getting the immediate predecessor of that encyclopedia complete. The moment it 
is completed it is out-of-date because another one is coming in. Another encyclo- 
pedia comes out by another publishing house demanding attention and also pur- 
chase. 

I am the last man in the world to interfere in any way with private com- 
petition. I think it is a great thing and I think it develops the interest of the 
ultimate consumer. 

I wish to say in connection with your Committee, Mr. President, that if 
your Committee will strike while this iron is hot, in conjunction with Dean 
Pound’s Committee of which Messrs. Vance and Roalfe are members, you have 
something to go to the country on with the average practicing lawyer that will 
interest him more on what the law library is doing than the book he wants at the 
particular minute. It is a splendid chance to develop the idea which you, Mr. 
Roalfe, developed in your article in the Journal. 


PRESIDENT Roacre: | take it there is no objection to this report being re- 
ceived and filed. 

I believe there is only one matter outstanding and that is as to whether or 
not we should act upon the recommendation of the Chairman that the Committee 
be continued to function next year according to the recommendations as embodied 
in the report. 

| Motion to continue the Committee for another year was made by Mr. Vance 
and was seconded by Mr. Johnston. | 


PRESIDENT Roa.tre: If there is no opposition, the Committee shall be ap- 
pointed. 


Mr. Poore: It has been a very great privilege for the Association to meet 
in this historic room and I think there should be a vote of thanks to the Bostonian 
Society through whom this privilege was granted. I so move. 


PRESIDENT RoabFre: I am quite certain that I can conclude immediately that 
this resolution has been unanimously adopted and that the Secretary will forward 
a suitable letter of appreciation to the Bostonian Society. We all have appreciated 
the opportunity to meet here. 
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Mr. Vance: Mr. President: I think that motion ought to be extended to in- 
clude a vote of thanks to our distinguished speakers of the morning, and I so 
move. 


PRESIDENT Roa.Fe: I assume that we may extend the resolution without any 
further formality. I am quite certain that I express the views of everyone here 
and it will be so extended. 

Is there any further business? If not, if there is no objection the meeting 
is adjourned. 

{The meeting adjourned at eleven-forty o’clock. ] 


SATURDAY EVENING DINNER AT THE WAYSIDE INN 
August 22, 1936 


ToOASTMASTER JAMES: I know that there must be a feeling in your minds, as 
there is in mine, that before we start upon the serious business of this meeting 
we should pay a tribute of respect to one who for a generation or more has 
occupied the position which I am occupying this evening. 

The death of George Godard has left us poor. His memory is a precious 
recollection to us all. Will you not rise for a moment in tribute to the memory 
of one who for many years has made great contributions to the work of this 
Association, who has done generous things, I am sure, for all of us, and who 
has given us a fine example of courage. (A brief pause in tribute) 

I am not accustomed to being a toastmaster as you will be aware before I 
get through. I am not going to make any excuses. I was railroaded into this 
position quite against my will and, therefore, if the results are not what you 
think they ought to be, do not blame me, blame those who got me here! 

We have seen this afternoon something of the places where the struggle for 
American independence began. We have stood on the Green at Lexington and 
we have stood also on the banks of the Concord River where the shot was fired 
that was heard around the world. We have seen the Concord of Emerson, Alcott 
and Thoreau, and we have arrived at the old Inn whose hospitable walls have 
sheltered in the past many travellers ; among others, Longfellow. But Longfellow 
and his friends drew their inspiration from the spigot. We of the sturdier breed 
can get just as much inspiration out of a piece of blueberry pie with ice cream 
on top and a cup of coffee as those men of the degenerate age in which they 
lived could get out of other things that were procured more easily in the old 
taproom formerly here because this room was not then in existence. 

Unfortunately, we are denied even the soft and gentle stimulation of My 
Lady Nicotine. We have to do the best we can, therefore, on pie 4 la mode and 
coffee. 

Now let us show those old fellows that we can do it! I am sure the others 
on the program will be able to show you that they can do it; I do not know 
about your toastmaster. 

One of our distinguished members from a part of the country where the 
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word “Yankee” is unknown as a two-syllable word—surely that is not an esoteric 
reference, is it? At any rate, one of our distinguished members from that country 
where a two-syllable word is unknown wrote that he had his fears about coming 
into Yankeedom for his father had always warned him about those terrible 
Yankees! It gave me great pleasure to write back to him and tell him that those 
of us who were not from Italy, Greece or Armenia, came from the South and 
the Midwest, and, with the exception of the speaker to my right, I suspect that 
there are not very many real Yankees left; certainly in this part of New England. 
Looking at the complexion of the city councils and school committees, and even 
of state legislatures, one has to use a magnifying glass and search very carefully 
to find anything but this synthetic Yankee such as myself and these Armenians, 
Argentines, and others such as I spoke of a moment ago. 

So he is here and he has not been hurt and we Yankees have done nothing 
to him. I hope we have given him a good time and that when he goes back 
home he is going to find that he has pleasant recollections of us. I am not a 
Yankee, as you may perhaps have understood, except in the synthetic sense and 
so if there happen to be any stray genuine Yankees here I hope that they will 
join in my statement and not criticise it too freely. 

We are not so bad as many people think us. At any rate, we are awfully 
glad you came. We are delighted to have you with us, we hope you have enjoyed 
yourselves, and we hope that you have seen something of the attractiveness of 
New England which some day will bring you back again. 

It is a pleasant custom of this Association to subject the outgoing and in- 
coming Presidents to the ordeal of a little speechmaking. We fill up the outgoing 
President with a lot of food, put him in a good humor so that he is in the position 
where he will “speak comfort to Zion”; forget all the cares of the past and say 
very nice things about all of us. We catch him at the right time; when he is 
happy and in a good mood. 

I am going to ask Mr. Roalfe, the President whose term of office is just now 
expiring, to speak his valedictory to us. I hope he is feeling happy. He has had 
a great administration; he ought to feel happy. He is here with an awfully nice 
lot of people and I think he must have been happy with them. If he has had 
any troubles—well, | hope he has forgotten all,those troubles and that he will 
speak to us his valedictory and let us tell him both at the beginning and at the 
end of that valedictory how much we appreciate everything he has done for the 
Association, how much we appreciate what he did for the Association before he 
became its President, and also how much we hope he is going to continue to do 
for the Association now that his term has expired. 

Mr. Roalfe, won’t you say a word to us? 


Mr. Roatre: Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. James has an- 
swered one question that was in my mind. He has justified the practice of 
permitting the retiring President to say a few words as a last parting shot. How- 
ever, I still am somewhat at a loss to know just what might be included under 
the expression “Greetings” which is used on the program. 

My few remarks I think may be summed up as a triple thought, the first one 
being an expression of the sincere appreciation for the splendid co-operation T 
have received from my fellow officers, from committee chairmen and their com- 
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mittee members, and from the members of the Association generally. How I| 
could be anything but happy tonight after the splendid year that the membership 
has had, a year that has been successful merely because all of us have worked 
together. 

So I can answer the Toastmaster’s question about being happy. I am ex- 
ceedingly happy but I will be a little happier when I am permitted to sit down. 

The second thought: the success of this meeting and of the various sessions 
we have had here is really a fitting tribute to those who have made it possible. 
Everyone who has had any experience with arranging a program of this kind 
knows that much depends upon those on the ground. I do not think I can 
possibly say too much in appreciation to Mr. James and the members of his 
Committee, Mr. Stebbins and Mr. Redstone, and those who have supported him 
here in the University and out—and I am not forgetting that delightful Mrs. 
James and the wonderful hospitality we had the other night; to all of these I 
wish to extend, as my parting personal and official expression, the greatest appre- 
ciation. | do not see how the job could have been done better. 

Now the third thought: this relates to the future. Mr. Holland, the future 
is yours and the job is now on your shoulders. I hope you will enjoy it as much 
as I have. It has been a pleasure to me because of the various reasons | have 
already mentioned. I feel quite certain that with the spirit of co-operation that 
exists in this group you will have a very successful year. As far as I am con- 
cerned, | am taking as my ideal the sort of co-operation that the retiring President 
gave me. If I can help you even to one-tenth portion of what Mr. James has 
done I will be more than satisfied. 


TOASTMASTER JAMES: On behalf of Mrs. James, | thank you very much. 
That portion of your remarks was well deserved; | quite approve of them. The 
rest of them, so far as they relate to me, | do not know about; but the other 
members of my Committee are good fellows and they did a good job. 

I do not know why it is that when anybody wants a difficult thing to be done 
in this Association apparently he has to turn to one particular state in this 
country. It is a difficult thing to succeed Mr. Roalfe as President of this Asso- 
ciation, a very difficult thing to do—but Kentucky, there she stands! 

I tell you | do not know why Kentuckians seem to run to law librarianship. 
I am not much of a law librarian but you have a real librarian in John Vance 
and one in Fred Holland; and even Roalfe, nine-tenths of his success as a law 
librarian is the fact that he married a Kentucky girl, | am sure of that! 

At any rate, it is a rule of our Association that “Amarant to Amarant 
succeeds”! I am going to call on Amarant, the Second, the First, or whatever it 
is, to say a few words of greeting. He has had a good meal, just as Mr. Roalfe 
was in a happy mood and therefore was prepared to speak comfort unto Zion, 
so | hope Fred Holland is going to speak comfort unto Zion. He does not know 
yet just what he has gotten into but I am sure I can pledge him the support of 
every member of the Association, and | am sure his year of office will be a very 
successful year. Certainly all of us are going to help him in every way that is 
possible. 

Mr. Holland, will you say a few words of greeting? 
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Mr. Hotianp: Mr. James, Your Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen: At the out- 
set | want to assure Mr. James that if I reach that celestial place where that dear 
old Grandfather of mine now resides, I shall tell him that these Yankees to 
whom he referred here in the East are most delightful, hospitable people and I, 
for one, have enjoyed this visit immensely. I do not think that I have ever made 
a trip in my life that I have enjoyed more, due not only to the hospitality of our 
host and hostess and friends here but, of course, also because of the very interest- 
ing and important historic places which we have had the pleasure to visit. 

Another thing I want to say at this time is that | appreciate very much 
indeed your kindness in electing me to the office of President. I am aware of 
the high standard of efficiency which has been set by my predecessors and I feel 
that if | can only measure up to some extent to the standard of efficiency set by 
Mr. Roalfe and Mr. James | shall have attained that end which | most desire. 

Seeing these historic places referred to by Mr. James reminds me of two 
men who were travelling through Vermont and one of them said, “By the way, 
here is where the Green Mountain boys held forth in early days.” 

The other said, ‘Yeh, that’s right. I heard them on Major Bowes’ program 
a couple of weeks ago.” 

| want to assure Mr. Roalfe that I shall hope to receive his co-operation ; 
also that of Mr. James during the coming year, as well as that of others who are 
interested in our Association. The program is formidable. We have undertaken 
new things which will require the thought, consideration and the co-operation, if 
I may say so, of each and every member of this Association. I hope that during 
the course of the year I may call on different ones to advise me and that | may 
receive your prompt and best instructions on those questions. I shall to the best 
of my ability perform the functions of my office and I hope that you will find 
the effort to be entirely satisfactory. 

That reminds me of another story. Out in Denver the trial judge in a 
criminal case was rather weary of the efforts of the jury to reach a verdict. 
Finally he decided that he would discharge the jury so he said, “Gentlemen, of 
the jury, apparently you are not going to arrive at a verdict so I have decided 
to discharge you and dismiss this case.” 

The jurymen filed out except one who turned to the judge and said, “Judge, 
you can’t discharge me. I was hired by that lawyer sitting right over there.” 

I have no doubt that before the year is out you will want to discharge me 
but I am going to feel like that juryman. I am going to take it up with my 
lawyer if you do. 

Thank you very much. I do appreciate your kindness in electing me to this 
office. 

TOASTMASTER JAMES: I am sure we are all happy to have Fred Holland in 
the office for a year to bear the burden and we will all help him just as much as 
we possibly can. 

I knew a lady who was married five times and somebody asked her what 
became of her husbands. i 

“Well,” she said, “Ernest, my first husband, he was blown up in a quarry; 
Jim, my second husband, he just died.” 

“Well, what became of the others?” 
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“Oh, I just discharged them!” 

I do not think we are going to discharge you. 

We have with us a representative of a sister Association with which in the 
past we have had most pleasant relations. We have had many joint meetings 
together. I do not believe we have ever had a real quarrel and we have par- 
ticipated in making programs and doing all the things of that sort. without any 
trouble at all. We have withdrawn temporarily from the association with our 
sister organization but our sister organization has been kind enough to send a 
representative here to bring us good wishes, notwithstanding our defection. 

It gives me very great pleasure to welcome Mr. Brewster to this table, not 
only for his own sake, not merely because he represents the National Association 
of State Libraries, but also because he comes from the great library of which 
Mr. Godard was librarian. 

Mr. Brewster, won’t you say a few words? 


Mr. James Brewster: Professor James, Justice Lummus, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I find myself somewhat in the same position as Mr. Morris this 
morning. When President Hall of the National Association of State Libraries 
asked me to represent that Association at this dinner as your guest he did not 
say anything about a speech and I, never having attended any meeting, innocently 
said I would attend; and then I find I am supposed to address you. It will be 
very short anyway. 

For a newcomer in the National Association of S.ate Libraries to be asked 
to address this organization is very pleasing. I think, though, that it must be 
rather unusual. I am sure that President Hall had in mind, when he was asking 
one citizen of Connecticut to address you, the honoring of George Seymour 
Godard, your former colleague and my very good friend to whom I really owe 
my present position. I was very glad to observe the tribute to his memory and 
in the name of the State of Connecticut I would like to thank you all. 

You know that for thirty-seven years Mr. Godard devoted all of his energy 
in the service of the Connecticut State Library. It has been my duty lately to 
carry on the work that he started so efficiently. 

Professor James has referred to other banquets at which both Associations 
met and you who were in Denver last year will recall, when Professor James 
congratulated Mr. Godard and praised him on his courage and determination in 
making the trip to Denver, he said, “President James, if you knew how happy 
it made me to be here and not to break a record of thirty-five consecutive meet- 
ings you would understand why | could stand some of the pain and have a good 
time, too.” 

I do not know how I can express it but the feeling that he had toward these 
two Associations—the National Association of State Libraries and the American 
Association of Law Libraries—shows that the two organizations must be doing 
very, very laudable work. 

I want to thank you for having me here as your guest. I have enjoyed 
everything today very much and I only hope this will be the first of many more 
meetings still to come. Thank you. 


TOASTMASTER JAMES: Mr. Brewster, we are very grateful to you for coming 
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and very happy to have you with us and I hope you will come again many, many 
times. 

A number of years ago there was a famous English librarian in this country, 
Dr. Guppy of the great John Rylands Library at Manchester, and a few of us 
had the pleasure of meeting him at dinner. In the course of that dinner, Dr. 
Guppy told us that he never allowed manuscripts to leave his library. Then in a 
little while, he got to telling us a very interesting story about a manuscript he 
had taken up to London. 

Somebody interrupted and said, “Dr. Guppy, I thought you did not allow any 
manuscripts to leave your library and yet you speak of this manuscript in Lon- 
don.” 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t allow manuscripts to leave my library. That manu- 
script did not leave my library. J am the library!” 

Louis XIV once made a statement of that sort and you krow what happened 
to him. I do not think that any American librarian, even if he did have a sort 
of a “bee” like that in his bonnet, could get away with it for very long and I 
do not believe that there are any of us who really have even the small bee of 
that sort in our bonnets. We do not regard ourselves as duchesses and fihrers 
of our little empires but we regard our library, I think, as an institution for the 
service of those who resort to it. In the case of bar libraries, we regard our 
institutions as providing service to members of the Bar, members of the Bench; 
if we are a law school library, to the law professors and the law students. 

I think it is well for us that we do so regard our function because I am 
afraid we would not get away with any other conception of it. Nevertheless, it 
is very much worth while, I think, to hear from what I might call the consumet1 
end. There has been a lot of talk about consumers. I think we -have had only 
one President of the United States who ever mentioned the word “consumer”, 
who ever knew that there was such a class. I think it is a good thing once in a 
while for us to have a consumer to come and tell us what he thinks of us. We 
know we are pretty good but maybe we are not as good as we think we are, 
and it is not a bad idea to have someone who really knows what he is talking 
about, who uses libraries, to come and tell us what he thinks of us; at least, 
what he thinks of libraries as he has used them. 

We are extremely fortunate this evening in having a gentleman who is a 
member of, I think it is the oldest Court in this country if we regard it as 
exercising the judicial functions of what today would be regarded as an anomalous 
institution, the Great and General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
which exercised both legislative, executive and judicial functions. If we regard 
the Great Court of which our guest is a member as the historical exerciser in 
our time of the judicial functions of the Great and General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, it is the oldest Court in this country now existing. 

He is a scholar; he is a lawyer and a judge of the highest repute and esteem 
in this Commonwealth; he is in the line of the best traditions of one of the 
greatest of our American Courts. It gives me the very greatest of pleasure to 
be able to present to this audience Mr. Justice Henry T. Lummus of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 

(Applause, the members rising) 
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Justice LumMus: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemer: 
I never had the convention habit until two or three years ago. I am a little bat 
in the position of the countryman who came down to the city and was taken in 
to see a place where they were playing roulette. He was fascinated by the game, 
dreamed as most beginners do that he could break the bank, and his inquiry of 
his host was, “How long has this been going on?” In the two or three years 
that I have been going to conventions | have been wondering what was the matter 
with me before that I did not discover that conventions existed, because it is the 
most interesting thing that | know to meet people from all over the country, and 
occasionally one from abroad, engaged in the same line of work, and thinking: 
very much the same thoughts. 

I do not spend much time, | confess, in the convention halls where the 
atmosphere is rarified and professors, much more learned than I could ewer be, 
dliscuss weighty problems in words that tax the capacity of the dictionary. I get 
my mental sustenance out in the corridors, sitting down and talking with someone 
who comes from Montana, Texas, Florida, England or some other place, and 
finding what we have in common and wherein our thoughts differ. 

And there isn’t any reason why we should not attend conventions frequently. 
We may think that we are quite important at home and that things would not 
go along as well without us, but they will. 

They tell the story of a husband and wife who were hurrying to go to a con- 
vention. They just managed to get the train as it was about to pull out. As the 
train slowly started and got up speed the wife gave a shriek, “Oh, Henry, I left 
the electric iron on!” 

He said, ‘““My dear, don’t disturb yourself. Nothing will be burned. I left 
the shower bath on.” 

I was a little disturbed when a delegation of dignitaries from the Massachu- 
setts libraries waited on me and asked me to speak here. | said, “Your assembly 
will know all about operating law libraries and I know nothing about it. What 
can | talk about?” 

They finally convinced me that I ought to say something from what Pro- 
fessor James calls the consumer end. That is about all I can talk about to an 
assembly of library experts and I am not sure that a judge is the best sort of 
consumer to do the talking. You know, judges are not universally regarded as 
highly as Professor James seems to think. 

The other day a commercial traveller went into the Hotel Statler in Boston 
and he saw an unusual crowd. You have had not only your Association meeting, 
but also the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws are meeting in Boston and 
the American Bar Association has been gradually gathering. So this drummer 
saw this crowd. He spoke to the colored doorman whom he knew and said, 
“There seems to be a big crowd here. I wonder if I can get a room.” 

The doorman said, “Gee, boss, | don’t know whether you can get a room or 
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not. 


“What is the crowd?” 


The doorman said, “Deh’s a convention of lawyers here. Deh’s librarian 
lawyers; deh’s patent lawyers; deh’s criminal lawyers; deh’s divorce lawyers; 
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deh’s corporation lawyers; deh’s all kinds of lawyers what am here, boss, and 
dem dat ain’t no kind of lawyers at all is judges.” 

But, nevertheless, as I am the only specimen of a consumer that your man- 
agement chose to present to you, you will have to take me as an example of the 
class. 

Law books are sort of dry and musty things. There is no reason why they 
should be. 1| think perhaps one reason why they are universally classed as dry 
and musty is that there are no pictures in them except in a case book recently 
gotten out by two of your Harvard professors which contains pictures and I 
confess that | think it is an improvement. 

Well, even here in Boston, with all its reputation, we think that law books 
are pretty dry. Mr. Justice Hanna told a story at Dean Pound’s dinner last night 
about a girl in Boston who spent her summer vacation floating around on the 
Lake in a rowboat reading one of the Year Books. He laid that story in Boston 
but I confess I have not met the girl. 

But there is a good deal to be learned from even the oldest and driest of 
these law books. For example, in many of our states the nomenclature of chan- 
cery practice contains those silly expressions “orator” and “complainant” and 
“respondent”, inflated words that developed about a hundred years ago in the 
English Chancery Courts ; but if I take you back another hundred or two hundred 
years into very early chancery books, cases in chancery or cases in time of Talbot, 
you will find that “plaintiff” and “defendant” were good enough for them, and 
they ought to be good enough for all the courts at the present time. That is one 
of the things that you can learn better from the very old books than you can 
from just the mid-age books. 

I did a little collecting myself in these very old books. There was an auction 
sale in Boston a year or two ago, and | think auctions are in my blood anyway, 
so | went there and | had the opportunity to buy two old law books. I forgot 
what they were now. I think there was one volume of Barnes and it had in it 
the autographs of these three persons: Benjamin Pratt, who was a Massachusetts 
lawyer of distinction and went to New York to be Chief Justice of the Court in 
New York in 1761; secondly, Edmund Trowbridge who was perhaps the most 
distinguished of our pre-Revolutionary judges here. He did not do any judging 
after the Revolution because he was suspected of Loyalist sentiments but he was 
the teacher of almost all the great lawyers and judges of the post-Revolutionary 
period. The third signature was that of Francis Dana who was Chief Justice of 
our Court in 1790 or thereabouts, Minister to Russia, and a distinguished figure 
in Revolutionary affairs. 

These three signatures were all in one book and in the other book on the 
flyleaf were these words: “Esto sobrius, John Reed, 1708.” John Reed was the 
first great lawyer of Massachusetts and a legal reformer of real distinction be- 
cause he was the one who took the ancient English deeds and cut them down to 
the fairly short form in which they have been during most of my practice. 

But that is, I think, the only venture in old law books that I personally ever 
made. The old law books are thought uninteresting, and so lawyers in general 
for many centuries have been thought uninteresting. You remember the story 
that Boccaccio tells of the lawyer who had a rival in the person of a bandit chief- 
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tain, and the implication is that Boccaccio thought that bandit chieftains were 
much more interesting to the ladies than lawyers. 

Well now these lawyers get dry and dusty and musty and desiccated but, as 
I look around, I judge that law librarians do not and I have been wondering why 
it has just come to me why they do not get as dusty and musty as the lawyers. 
I think it is because they do not read the books. 

Now how valuable are some of these old reports? I suspect that this has 
happened a good many times: Some old special pleader in the early part of the 
eighteenth century in England found the briefs coming in pretty slowly and he 
turned to law reporting. He was old and deaf and stupid and so he did not do 
a very good job of reporting, but he managed to get out one book and his con- 
temporaries paid no attention to it. They knew how bad it was and they never 
bought it; and, having done that, he died, mourned by nobody but his creditors. 
Then a couple of centuries passed and some lawyer in an emergency, needing an 
authority, happened to find a case in that book that fitted his own case and so 
he goes into court and cites the old book. It seems to be the only authority on 
the point and the court was sort of mentally lazy and willing to rely on a prece- 
dent no matter what the reason may be and so the lawyer wins the case. The 
whole truth of the matter is that this old, deaf reporter did not hear the word 
“not” when he was listening to what Mr. Justice said in Court of Common Pleas 
so he got the thing exactly reversed. 

That I imagine is true of a good many of these old books that you ladies and 
gentlemen preserve with such exceeding care in these libraries. 

Well, that is not the worst of some of these law books. They are dangerous 
things; they can do a great deal of damage. In his little book called The Bar- 
rister Sir Harold Morris tells about a Master in the English Courts who was 
unfortunately addicted to fits. One day a layman came in before him to argue a 
case. The layman not only argued the case on the facts but, having done so, he 
said, “Now, Mr. Master, I am going to argue the law!” 

The Master had become a little slumberous by that time so the layman took 
up this large bundle of law books and dumped it down on the Master’s desk. He 
woke up startled and fell to the floor in a fit and before he got through he bit 
the layman on the leg. And Sir Harold says that that case is always referred to 
as an authority when the question comes up as to how to deal with a layman who 
insists on arguing a point of law. 

These old books are dangerous things in another way. I have sometimes 
tossed off a decision rather lightly and have been quite satisfied with it, whereas 
if I had gone into the law books, as I have done on some other occasions, and 
found a lot of conflicting authorities, with New York, Mississippi, Iowa and 
Michigan going one way and New Jersey, Alabama, Illinois and California going 
the other and other states sort of mixed up in between and heading nowhere in 
particular, I should have found it difficult to know where I was; in fact, I am 
in that situation now on a case I am trying to write. It is much better not to 
have too much to do with these old law books. 

I suppose my experience with law libraries runs back more years than I care 
to admit. I first ran into law libraries in the law school and I well remember my 
first day there because I was given some cases to read and I read one opinion 
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that was written by Jones, J. and then I went to another one that was written by 
Smith, J., and still another one that was written by Shaw, C. J. Then I got out 
in some western state and I found a case written by Robinson, P. J. and I re- 
member that I said to myself, ‘Well, there is no use in your trying to be a judge 
because you haven’t any “J” in your initials.” But somehow or other I managed 
to get the “J” hitched onto the end after some years, although I did not start out 
with any “J” in my initials. 

But these law students in my time—and I do not suppose they have changed 
—were great readers of the law books, in spots. I think the Office Boy’s Digest, 
which perhaps some of you may know, was extensively read in the law schools. 
I do not think that the students of my day read criminal law cases with any 
great enthusiasm but there was a case in Howell’s State Trials that they all read. 
I do not think they read cases on domestic relations with particular interest except 
one about one hundred twenty-five years ago in the lower courts of New York 
City. And so with evidence. If I remember correctly, there were many cases 
on evidence, the pages of which remained of a virgin whiteness as far as any 
handling by the law students went. But there was a case in vol. 152, Illinois 
that even the most indolent student read. So I think I can say that the law 
students of my day were rather eclectic in their reading. 

Well, later on, after the lapse of a good many years, I became a trial judge 
and I had to go around through the state holding court and I began to notice the 
characteristics of the different county law libraries in the county seats where I 
sat. You know that a county law library has really as much personality as a 
human being, and just as the character of a human being is formed very largely 
by his theory of life, by his concept of what he is here for, so I think the 
character of a law library is dependent upon the spirit and concept that lies behind 
it. 

Do you know, law libraries remind me a good deal of hotel dining rooms. 
There is one class of law libraries that I will call the European plan law library. 
There is the catalog. They do not put a price out opposite each book but there 
is the catalog and if you want a book you can ask for it and they will find it for 
you. You can sit down and read it and when you get through maybe you can 
have another. 

The spirit behind that sort of a library is a little bit like the spirit of a 
Board of County Commissioners that we had in one of the smaller counties in 
Massachusetts. They have the handling of the financial business of the county 
law libraries and one time the Board was presented with a bill for the annual 
purchase of three volumes, we will say, of Massachusetts Reports, six or seven 
volumes of English Reports, and so on. They called the President of the Bar 
Association before them and said, “We do not begrudge you lawyers what you 
really need but do you need so many law books as this, all these new law books 
in one year? Why, the lawyers haven’t read the old ones.” 

There is one library in Massachusetts that I have in mind that is run on this 
European plan. It isn’t altogether the fault of the librarians. I think perhaps 
they do their best. Their room is very badly shaped, but nevertheless one can 
see that it has the spirit behind it. The Massachusetts Reports are kept out near 
the door. The idea is that if a judge wants a volume of Reports, that is handy. 
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The sheriff can come and get the Massachusetts Report that he wants and he can 
take it back and when he gets through with it he can have another. 

The library is a little better now but when I first knew it there was no place 
for anybody to work and it evidently was not expected that any lawyer, judge or 
student would want more than one book at a time. 

Now a little improvement on the European plan is the American plan library. 
I have in mind a library in Massachusetts that is an excellent library on the 
American plan. There is the bill of fare before you and you can have anything 
you want from soup to nuts in that library. You can make out a list of books— 
it may be four hundred of them—and the very kind and efficient attendants will 
get those books and they will bring them out in good shape and have them acces- 
sible at your table and the service is perfect. But they are cramped for space 
in back. If you are studying the law of a particular state you cannot do anything 
in-between the narrow shelves, not at least if your architecture is anything like 
mine. I think even some of you who are young and slight and sprightly might 
have some awkwardness in working in the shelves. But it is a remarkably good 
library and well managed except that the space they have forbids its being a 
perfect library ; but for an American plan library it is the best I know. 

Well then in some of the smaller counties we have what I might call a 
cafeteria library. You go in and take what you want off the counter. A cafeteria 
library is not the worst in the world, unless it is one that is left to grow by itself, 
like Topsy, and some of them have been left to do that. 


I remember one of those in this Commonwealth. They have really a very 
good little library as far as the books go; they have the necessities for a small 
county seat but I think that it must have been back in the 80’s somewhere when 
the last arrangement of the books was made, and since then, as new books have 
come in, the janitor has taken them and he has piled them up just where the old 
ones were. 

When | first knew that library | remember the U.S. Reports for I happened 
to use them a good deal. They started down within reach and you could get 
Marshall’s decisions in Cranch, Wheaton and Peters and the decisions up 
through, perhaps, Wallace pretty handily; they were close to the ground. But 
this library was in a great high study room and from Wallace they jumped up 
to the ceiling and I do not know how high that ceiling is, but I would guess it is 
fifteen to eighteen feet and all of the middle lot of U.S. Reports were up there 
on shelves close to the ceiling. 

But it did not disturb the local bar any. There happened to be one of these 
long window sticks with which they haul down high windows; so if a man wanted 
111 U.S., he went over and got the window stick, reached up with it, hooked it 
into the back of the book, gave the book a sharp pull and caught the book as it 
came down. Then when he got through with it he put it on a table and at inter- 


vals—once a month or two, perhaps—the janitor would go and put the books 
back. 


While the U.S. Reports were in a large measure “skyed” in that fashion I 
noticed that the Interstate Commerce Commission Reports were right down in 
the most convenient place in the library. I do not know how you find it in other 
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places but I never saw around here any human being look at a U.S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission Report. 

I went to that county seat for a number of years and tried to use this library. 
I was doing some serious work evenings at that time and I just could not do it, 
so I got the sheriff to let me have two or three stragglers for two or three nights 
one week and we started in at about eight o’clock in the evening and worked 
until three or four in the morning and I re-arranged that whole library. 

Were the local Bar grateful? They were not! They did not care what 
happened to the Reports because I do not think they looked at them very often, 
but they had in that small library perhaps four hundred textbooks and they were 
on the shelves without any particular order. They tried to arrange them accord- 
ing to subjects and of course the subjects did not fit very well. You got some 
book that went across the subjects and there was no place for it. So I took the 
few textbooks and put them in according to authors and let it go at that. 

That was perhaps ten years ago and the local Bar are still kicking that they 
cannot find some of these books. It would probably be a matter of two or three 
hours’ work to re-arrange the lot of textbooks just as they want to but they much 
prefer to spend ten years of kicking. 

I do take credit for the fact that that little library, although it is still run 
on the cafeteria plan, is a very good library for use at the present time because 
I took the English Reports and the English Digests, and I put them in one alcove 
and I put a table in that alcove where a person could work. Then I took the 
American Digest System and Corpus Juris and I put that in another alcove with 
a table where people could work and tried to arrange the State Reports in some 
such way. 

I personally think that the mistake that a good many librarians make, and 
some libraries that are operated by good librarians, is that they do not give us 
enough of the cafeteria system. If a man is making a serious study of a subject 
he cannot tell in advance just what books he is going to want. When he gets 
into the law of a particular state and finds some cases that are applicable, the 
first thing any student does is to Shepardize the cases, get all the later cases in 
which they are cited, and find out the present state of the law of that jurisdiction. 

Now the only way to do that conveniently is to have the Reports of that 
state right close by, with a table and Shepard’s Citations, and be able to do the 
job yourself at the table. You do not want to have to make a list of things and 
then send for some librarian to go into some remote recesses of the building 
and extract the books and then find they are not just what you want, or you 
want some more and send them back again. 

The more of the cafeteria system that one can get in a library the better. 
Of course, it is not possible completely. I realize that the problems of space are 
there and that the enormous number of books in many libraries prevent, but 
so far as possible I think the law of the jurisdiction in which people in that 
community are most interested ought to be collected in alcoves. The reports, 
the statutes, whatever there is of the law of those most interesting jurisdictions 
should be collected in one place, with tables in the middle so that a man can sit 
down and make a complete study of the law of that jurisdiction under his own 
power without requiring any more service from an attendant than is necessary. 
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And so I think really the ideal library should be one that is a compound 
of cafeteria system and the American plan system. We should have first, so 
far as possible, the material arranged so that a student can do the work for 
himself conveniently without running the length of the library to get his books. 
Second, wherever it is possible and the facilities of the library permit, he should 
have that earnest and unstinted assistance that I have talked about with regard 
to one excellent library in Massachusetts which is run well on the American 
plan but in which lack of space prevents the introduction of the cafeteria system 
which I think would make it ideal. 

And so you see I have done to you what I said I could not do, but what I 
probably ought not to have tried to do, and that is to tell you how to try to run 
your own business. 


TOASTMASTER JAMES: Judge Lummus, in this very interesting talk which 
he has given us, I think was a bit unfair to the old reporters because occa- 
sionally those old reporters do tell the truth. I want to call his attention to 
a statement in one of the Georgia reperts in which the reporter has put this 
line: “Trippe, Judge, was providentially prevented from presiding in this case.” 

The Judge’s description of the European plan library is one which recalls 
to my mind the complaint that a great English scholar, one of the half-dozen 
greatest men in his field in the world, made to me about a college librarian in a 
certain English university, which I shall not name because a record is being 
made of this. He wanted to get a certain German publication which contained 
a large number of Roman law texts taken from the Egyptian papyri. He did 
not have it in his own college library, it was not in the university library, but it 
was in the library of a college of that university. He went over there and 
asked the librarian if he might be admitted to the stacks to see this set, a very 
long set. 

“Oh, no, Professor; that is never done!” 

“Well,” he said, “Will you bring the set out to me?” 


“No, that is quite contrary to the rules. I will get you one volume if you 
will tell me what volume you want.” 

The Professor said he did not know but he was trying to find out; inasmuch 
as they would not let him find out, his research ended at that stage. 


I think that is a very bad organization for a library and I quite agree with 
the Judge. But libraries in this country try to give service. I know a librarian, 
who is a member of this Association but who is unfortunately not here, who 
on a very hot day in summer in a very hot city in this country replied, as a 
librarian should, to a judge who came into his library with his coat and vest off, 
fanning himself, and who said, “Ed, you ought to have some novels in this 
library on a hot day like this.” 

Ed said, “Judge, take any book. It will be novel to you.” 

Now that is what I call service; that is what this Association stands for. 


Judge Lummus, we are deeply grateful to you for your kindness in coming 
to us and talking to us about ourselves and you have said many just things— 
not all of them just, perhaps, but many just things. We appreciate the trouble 
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and difficulty that you have gone to in order to meet with us in this isolated 
spot on the Boston Post Road. 

One of our members has had an interesting experience and I am going to - 
ask him to tell us something about it. He said that he had written so much 
for the newspapers and he has been paid for so much space in the newspapers 
that he would think it unfair competition to get up here and talk to us unless 
we will do what we ought to do. We are not going to do that, but he is going 
to talk to us. 

This gentleman was caught this summer in what may be—we never know— 
one of the most critical situations for the immediate future, and maybe for 
the remote future of this world, and I know I for one should like to hear what 
he has to say about it. 

Mr. Wheeler, won’t you tell us something about how you got out of Spain? 


Mr. SUMNER Y. WHEELER (Essex County Law Library, Salem, Mass.) : 
Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: First, I wish to give my compliments 
to members of the Committee on Arrangements for the wonderful program 
which has been presented at this meeting. I think they should be congratulated. 
It was certainly an honor to have President Conant and Dean Pound address 
us at our first session; and | wish particularly to congratulate you in selecting 
as speakers to address us: Judge Davis of our Land Court, Mr. Dodge of the 
Boston Bar, and Mr. Justice Lummus of our Judicial Court. You have shown 
a great deal of ability and you have shown a great deal of foresight in picking 
all of these men from Suffolk County. Of course, we in Massachusetts, know 
the brains come from this County but we did not know that this fact was 
generally known throughout the United States. If I might add to that state- 
ment I would say that all three are genuine Yankees who would pass the Hitler 
test. 

When your Toastmaster asked me a few days ago if I would speak to you 
about my experiences in Spain I told him that for two reasons I thought you 
would get a much more interesting account in all the papers. But Professor 
James is one of those men who always makes you come through; you cannot 
say “no” to him. So I will try to come through in as interesting a way as I 
can and not take too much of your time. 

A number of people asked me, “Why did you go to Spain this year?” 
Well, I went to Spain because I never had been there before; because I thought 
it was an interesting country to visit. I knew things were not as quiet there as 
they were in other places but when I landed in Gibraltar, when I crossed over 
to Algeciras on the Spanish side and boarded the train to go through to 
Andalusia, I never saw a more beautiful country in the world. We went 
through Cadiz, up through the orange groves and olive groves, through that 
beautiful country in Southern Spain spoken of so much in poetry, to Seville 
located on the banks of the Guadalguivir River, with its beautiful parks and 
beautiful homes and stores and everything that makes a city of Southern Spain 
what we visualize it from our histories. 

I also saw the beautiful Cathedral of Seville and that cathedral dating 
way back before the Pythagoras period when they discussed the old Aryan 
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controversies shortly after the old Roman Empire went to pieces. I also 
saw the Alcazar where the Moors stood in the seventh and eighth centuries 
‘and offered their prayers toward Mecca. Everything suggested peace and 
harmony. 

From there I went north to the beautiful capital of Andalusia during the 
Moorish occupation, Cordoba; where, when Rome was in its decline and Paris 
was nothing but huts and London was unheard of, Cordoba, a city covering 
ten square miles of ground, stood; the largest city in Christendom, over a 
million people, and where at that time was a larger library than Alexandria 
ever possessed. Everywhere there were thousands of beautiful palaces and 
tens of thousands of mosques, and there were cathedrals and beautiful homes 
that surpassed anything in Europe at that time, and universities that were 
better than Verona ever possessed and streets that were lighted at night with 
olive oil so that they were as bright and shiny as the streets of New York at 
the present day. 

From there I had the pleasure of going even into the Granada and seeing 
the last stronghold of the Moorish kingdoms in Spain, and, of course, the 
beautiful Granada. 

Our hotel was beautifully situated on the side of a mountain so that right 
back of us stood the Sierra Nevadas with their snow-capped peaks. To one 
side was the grand and beautiful Alhambra which can only be seen and never 
described, and the beautiful plains of Granada on which the contending armies 
of Isabella and Ferdinand fought for many years to acquire the conquest of 
the Moorish kingdoms in Spain. 

From there I went north to the beautiful city of Toledo, that old city 
that was the capital of Spain for so many years and which later became, even 
under the modern Spain, the capital of Spain until it was changed by Charles 
the Fifth to Madrid. 

Then I came into Madrid and when I arrived at Madrid everything was 
peaceful and harmonious. I know that some of you have been to Madrid and 
you will appreciate what a beautiful city it is. It contains over a million people ; 
has beautiful parks and churches; there is the Prado; there are the palaces of 
the kings, and everything that would make a Spanish city most beautiful from 
an architectural as well as a residential viewpoint. 

I had been in Madrid about four or five days and was on the point of leaving 
the city the next morning when on this particular Saturday night I noticed 


quite a commotion in the city. I did not know what was going on but I saw 
there was some disturbance. 


[Mr. Wheeler then gave a graphic and exceedingly interesting account of 
his experiences in Madrid and the various exciting incidents which occurred 
before he reached the border. ] 


We had to change trains after we got over the line because the gauge on 
the French tracks is entirely different from the Spanish tracks, so we changed 
into a new car and it did seem good to get into France. 


At six-forty-five the next morning we got into Carcassonne. I was one 
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of the happiest fellows in the world when I reached Carcassonne. I will never 
forget that old city. 


ToASTMASTER JAMES: We are very happy that Mr. Wheeler got out. I 
for one have been thrilled by this vivid and living account of the situation in 
Spain as Mr. Wheeler saw it. 

Mr. Wheeler, we are very deeply grateful to you for your kindness in 
telling us about your experiences and very happy that you are here with us 
tonight. 

I have just one word to say and then we shall have to part for this year. 
I do not think that any meeting of this Association is complete unless some- 
thing is said about our efficient and capable Secretary. I have had to work 
with Miss Newman now for two years because she and I—she did it; I was 
one of her Boston local representatives—worked together on this program and 
I know what she can do. I know that all of you are as deeply grateful to her 
for her efficient work as I am. 

Miss Newman says she does not want to say anything but we would be 
deeply grateful if she would say a word to us. Let us at least show our 
appreciation. (Applause) 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: I certainly must rise and acknowledge your applause 
and thank you, Professor James, and all my good friends for your kind 
expressions of appreciation. I can only say that I have enjoyed the work and 
the many contacts it has given me. I greatly appreciate the co-operation all 
of you have given to me. I will continue to work hard for our new President, 
Mr. Holland, with the hope that we may carry forward the excellent work of 
our retiring President, Mr. Roalfe. (Applause.) 


TOASTMASTER JAMES: Well, I have had a good time during this meeting 
and | am very happy that it was held here. I am glad that we have had 
pretty good weather for New England and I just want to say that I hope you 
will all come back again. 

With that, I have nothing more to say except to declare this Thirty-First 
Annual Meeting adjourned. 

{Adjournment at ten o’clock. ] 
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